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SCHOOL CALENDAR. 


School opened ...-.----.-. September 23. 
Thanksgiving -....-..-.--- November 28 to December 1, both inclusive. 
Obristmas «. 2. i225 cse2- 222 > December 23 to January 1, 1902, both inclusive. 


Washington’s Birthday. ...February 22. 


Hastet so <5 stevss sees March 28 to April 4, both inclusive. 
Memorial day.....-...-.-- May 30. 

School closes .---- ---June 18. 

School opens ...../...-2.. September 22. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


1901-1902. 


MEMBERS. 


Henry V. Boynton, 1321 R street NW. 

Grorcr H. Harries, Fourteenth and East Capitol streets. 
Mrs. H. L. West, 1364 Harvard street NW. 

Mrs. J. R. Francis, 2112 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

J. Hotpswortn Gorpon, 330 John Marshall place NW. 
Ricnarp Krnasman, 711 East Capitol street. 

James F. Bunpy, 420 Fifth street NW. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 


President, Hnnry VY. Boynton, 1321 R street NW. 
Vice-president, Grorce H. Harrres, Fourteenth and East Capitol streets. 
Secretary, W. F. Ropricx, 151 Kentucky avenue SE. 


CLERKS. 


W. W. Conner, 1119 Fifth street NE. 
J. W. F. Smirn, 816 Fourth street NW. 
J. W. De Maing, 1001 New Hampshire avenue NW. 


MESSENGER. 


R. O. Wiuamartu, 227 John Marshall place NW. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 


The stated meetings of the Board of Education are held on Wednesday of each 
week. 


LIST OF COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


On rules and by-laws.—Bundy, Gordon, Mrs. West. 
Ways, means, and supplies.—Boynton, Harries, Bundy. 
Buildings, repairs, and sanitation.—Kingsman, Gordon, Mrs. Francis. 
Normal and high schools and scholarships.—Harries, Gordon, Mrs. Francis, Boynton. 
Teachers and janitors.—Mrs. West, Kingsman, Bundy. 
Text-books.—Gordon, Kingsman, Mrs. Francis. 
Industrial education and special instruction.—Mrs. Francis, Harries, Mrs. West. 
Military affairs.—Harries, Gordon, Boynton. 
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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
Franklin School. 


A. T. Srvart, Superintendent of Schools. 
Mrs. Ipa Gipert Myers, Assistant Superintendent, 
W. S. Monreomery, Assistant Superintendent, 


FIRST DIVISION, 


Supervising principal, Mr. C. S. CLARK, 
Office, Dennison School; residence, The Manhattan, 1501 Park street, Mount Pleasant 


Location. Name and residence of Principal 
aul, 


Rstreet, between 17th street and New | Mrs. C. B. Smith, 1522 9th street NW. 


Hampshire avenue NW. S 
14th and Q streets NW....-.-.-.------ Miss M. C. McGill, 1345 Corcora 
tween 13th and 14 streets | Miss K. E. Rawlin, Nstreet Ny 
: NW" reas NW. 88, 8445 Holmead avenvs 


Massachusetts avenue, between 17th | Mr. B. W. Murch, 627 F] 

and 18th streets NW. Cee : orida avenue Np, 
18th and K streets NW...---------.--- Mr. S.E, Kramer, 1315 Q street NY 

veen V and W streets | Miss A. L, Sargen WV. 
13th ieee betwe ‘ a NW. Tgent, 1454 Sheridan avenue 
enyon street, between llth and | Mr. Horton Simpson, 1758 
wiih streets AMER wT gb 8 Corcoran street 
t, Mount Pleasant........ . G. Brewer, 

es Ave pleasant. The Stratfora, Mount 
Vermont avenue, between T an Miss C, L. Garrison, 1425 Well; 

streets NW. ge ae ing place Nw, 
12th street, between K and L streets | (See Franklin School.) 

NW. 


SECOND DIVISION, 
Supervising principal, Mr. N. P. Gace. 
Office, Seaton School; residence, 1126 Fifth street NW. 


Acting supervising principal, Miss FLora L. HENDLEY, 
Residence, 1216 L street NW. 


6th street and New York ayenue NW.} Miss Metella King, 721 Irvi 

Ist and Quincy streets NE............ Miss S. ©. Collins 633 T eRCREN CSS NW. 

P street, between 6th and 7th streets | Miss A. A. Chesney, 614 Q street NW. 
NW. : 


R street, between New Jersey avenue | Miss $. E. White, 2700 18th st: 
| _ and 5th street NW Teet NW. 


7th and P streets NW..........-...... ee E. Bond, 818 New J. ersey avenue 
NW. 
Istreet, between 2d and 3d streets NW-| Miss F. Freyhold(actin, , 236 1s 
$d street, between N and O streets | Miss Adelaide ans ry New pete 
| NW. nue SE. See 


Webster .....---.-- | 10th and H streets NW -.............. Miss S. B. Kent, 900 M street NW. 


THIRD DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. J. T. FREEMAN. 
Office, Wallach School; residence, 1115 East Capitol street. 


3d and D streets SE Miss A. L. Grant, 507 East Capitol street. 
SIRES between D and Miss M. E. Little,710 A street NE. 


2d street and South Carolina avenue | Miss M. E. Kealey, 715 East Capitol street. 


6th, street, between B and C streets | Miss J. M. Rawlings, 517 A street SE. 
d 


5th street, between G street and | Miss V.L. Nourse, 415 C street SE. 
Virginia avenue SE. 
Bstreet, between 12th and 13th streets | Miss M. G, Kelly, Riggs Hotel, 15th and G 


NE. streets NW. 
Peabody C and ith streets NE ..........-...... Miss M. A. Aukward, 128 D street SE. 
Towers . 8th and C streets SE.................- Miss N. M. Mack, 624 A street SE. 


Wallach 


D fase between 7th and 8th streets | Miss Annie Beers, 117 4th street SE. 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Dr. E. G. Kear. 


Office, Jefferson School; residence, 1204 Massachusetts avenue NW. 


Name. Location. | Name and residence of principal. 
Amidon ..- .| F and 6th streets SW .--| Miss M. L. Smith, 903 French street NW. 
Arthur - Arthur place NW... .| Miss H. P. Johnson, The Lafayette. 
Bradley .-- 2 pee between Miss M, E. Martin, 708 B street SW. 
Greenleaf. ...-..-.. 44 street, between M and N streets | Miss A. B. Neumeyer, 417 10th street SW. 
Jefferson . 22.5. 5.8: D and 6th streets SW.........-..---+- Mr, Isaac Fairbrother, 949 Virginia aye- 

nue SW. 
McCormick-.....-- AERO between M and N streets | Miss Antoinette Clements, 420 10th street 
POtOmInC 22 se wsse == 12th ‘street, between Maryland aye- | Miss M. E. Garrett, 718 B street SW. 
nue and E street SW. 
Smallwood ........ I piel between 3d and 4} streets | Mr. C. A. Johnson, 2011 S street NW. 
FIFTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. B. T, JANNEY. 
Office, Curtis School; residence, 1671 Thirty-first street NW. 
Addison ....-----2: P sat, between 32d and 33d streets | Miss E. L. Godey, 1511 32d street NW. 
Conduit Road ...-- Gonidtit'ronds: soenassves tes am Miss H, L. Luckel, 1755 L street NW. 
Garcorntiwecssaacue 28th street, between M street and | Miss M. F. Gore, 1147 New Hampshire aye- 
Olive avenue NW. nue NW. 
Curtisis cst levcese. 19) Bat, between 32d and 33d streets | Miss E. M. Chase, 1363 Yale street NW. 
MIIMOTE Tec ses === a5th street, between U and Y streets | Miss T. C. Roeser, 2314 18th street NW. 
Grantercssecess= <== G eireers between 21st and 22d streets | Mr.S. M. Ryder, 34 Q street NE. 
Ind ustrial{Home s3| 00s. sees sess esse seston eesae ten | yrs. B. B. McCaslin, Industrial Home, D.C. 
VOCKSON #. sve cesee < Ustreet, between 30th and 3ist streets | Mrs. L. A. Bradley, 1322 Rhode Island aye- 
NW. nue NW. 
Reservoir. . - .| Conduit road, near reservoir -.--..... Mr. H. W. Draper, 1510 30th street NW. 
Threlkeld .| 86th street and Prospect ayenue NW.- ‘felt L. Haycock, 3243 Prospect avenue 
D . 
Toner .--.-- ..| 24th and F streets NW ...--..---.---- set Euphemia Macfarlane, 920 16th street 
NW. 
Weightman --.-.-- 23d and M streets NW Miss F. L. Reeves, The Lafayette. 


SIXTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. W. B. PATTERSON. 


Office, Gales School; residence, The Princeton. 


I street, between 6th and 7th streets | Miss E. F. Goodwin, 1437 Rhode Island 
NE. 


| avenue NW. 
North Capitol street, between K and | Miss F. M. Roach, 1826 North Capitol 
Lstreets NW. street. 
1st and G streets NW ......-..-------- beds T. Brown, 1838 Cineinnati street 


5th and K streets NE.. 
10th and G streets NE - 


A. M. Clayton, 1418 9th street NW. 

Emma Mueden, 437 M street NW. 

G and Iith streets NE . 3 M.J. Austin, 728 F street NE. 

| 7th street, near G street NE | Miss E. C. Dyer, 1702 9th street NW- 
15th and Rosedale streets NE -.----.. | Miss A.J. Bell, 33 B street SE. 
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SEVENTH DIVISION. 
(County.) 
Supervising principal, Mr. J. R. KEEnr. 
Office, Monroe School; residence, Brightwood, D. ©, 

Se — --- + = =n 

Nama HET eta Name and residence of principal 

White. 

7 .| Brightwood Mr. W.E. Nalley Brightwood, 
ace Brookland. s Mr. 4 K. Finckel, 615 Spruce street NW. 
Chev Chase. Connecticut Miss M. Ellen Given, 149 Qa ree NW. 
i iiton .| Bladensburg road Miss E.P, Kirk, 819 B street Nig. ‘i 
Landon = | peste -| Miss A.M. Sisson, The Henrietta, 
Momvane .| Steuben street, between Mr. C.N. Thompson, 1104 T2th etrect a 


and Sherman avenues 
| Takoma 


Miss Margaret Bayly, 1333 11th street NW, 
Tenley - 


-...| Mr. W.B. Ireland, Wisconsin aven 


ey. ue, Ten- 
Riggs and Blair roads....-........... Miss H. E. King, 5th and Morrison streets 
Colored. 
; .....| Military road....... eee ie sis cJcag Mr. A. P. Lewis, 2232 6th street Nw. 
ee seen Marshall street, between. Fee hide ae R. Beckley, 2516 Brightwood avenue 
is and Sherman avenues NW. i 
i .| Bunker Hill road........-........---- Mr. D. I. Renfro, 1628 5th street NW. 
Grant Baad: Sti Grant road, near Connecticut avenue ian L Hawkesworth, Howard Univer 
e extended, sity. : 
i y Ci Miss L. E. Waring, 518 T street NW 
vy Gityics-e< ase Ivy City ... a , ; 
in Bri Chain Brid 3 Mr. H.W. Freeman, jr., 1222 16th street N 
Gia veered 6th and Trombull si Miss Jennie Spear, 1217 W street Nw Nw. 


Eighth street extended ... Miss N. A. Plummer, Hyattsville, Md, 


rae Central ayenue, between Mr. F. L. Cardozo, jr., 2936 6th Street NW 

Ng 3s Superior streets NW. panch : 
EIGHTH DIVISION. 
(City and county.) 
Supervising principal, Mr. H. M. Jonnson, 
Office, Tyler School; residence, Anacostia, D. C. 
White. - 
Buchanan E street, between 13th and 14th | Miss M. R. McCauslen, 710 East Capitol 
Streets SE. street. 

Cranch 12th and G streets SE. Miss M.J. Peabody, 725 13th street SE. 
Tyler. Miss S. A. Langley, 311 6th street SE. 
Benning . Mr. J. H. Voorhees, Kenilworth, D.C. 
ones Heights, Tess Heights. -| Mr. H. F. Lowe, 113 5th street NE. 
Good Hope -. G Ope pecs Miss C. I. Mathis, 714 4th street SE. 


Van Buren .. 


Jefferson street, Anacostia 
Van Buren annex. 


Washington street, Anacostia . }Mr-S.M Bly, 50 8 street NW. 


Orreecae nee peeeee Twining Cityt.sersee se eee eens Miss M.C, Thompson, 741 7th street SE. 
Colored. 

Benning Road.....| Near Benning....... Mr. J.E. Syphax, 1631 L street NW. 

Birney..... .-| Howard avenue, Hi -| Miss F.J.Smith, 1524 Pierce place NW. 

Burryille -| Burrville Mr. H. W. Lewis, 1225 Linden place NE. 

iGarfieldiee=< sees Garfield Mr. F. J. Cardozo, 


301 2d street SW. 
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NINTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. E. W. Brown. 


Office, Sumner School; residence, 924 Twenty-fourth street Nw. 


Name. Location. Name and residence of principal. 


if 
Mr. F. L. Cardozo, 2216 13th street NW. 
| Miss K. U. Alexander, 1512 Pierce place 


NW. NW. 
Magruder ...-..-.- M street, between 16th and 17th | Miss A. M. Mason, 2218 I street NW. 
ee | __ streets NW. 
Phillips.-... N street, between 27th and 28th Miss G. F. Smith, 1613 Madison street NW. 


streets NW, 
Stevens....... = gate between K and L streets | Mr. J. C. Nalle, 1429 Pierce place NW. 
| 


| Mand 1th streets NW ....-----2-.-. | Miss M. E. Gibbs, 1363 Kenesaw street NW. 


-| ag ect stree Miss A. T. Howard, 2006 17th street NW. 


TENTH DIVISION, 
Supervising principal, Dr. J. H. N. WARING. 
Office, John F. Cook School; residence, 307 Elm street NW. 


Banneker. ........ Sah between K and L streets | Mr. J. W. Cromwell, 1439 Pierce place NW. 
Douglass ..........| Ist and Pierce streets NW. 


-| Miss H. A. Hebbron, 1129 24th street NW. 
Garnet -.. 


U and 10th streets NW... -| Miss Lucinda Cook 2224 6th street NW. 


John F, Cook......| 0 eel: between 4th an Miss S. C, Lewis, 1120 19th street NW. 
JONGS 22225 cc ose. |} L and 1st streets NW . -| Miss R_ C. Lewis, 2439 Brightwood avenue. 
Logan .. 3d and G streets NE.. 


Miss M. L. Washington, 1902 N street NW. 
Vermont avenue, nea eet NW-..| Miss C. A. Patterson, 1582 15th street NW. 
P pa Wed North Capitol and | Miss E. A. Chase, 1109 I street NW. 

st streets é 


Patterson. 
Slater .. 


ELEVENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr.J.B. CLarK. 
Office, Lincoln School; residence, 1726 Eighth street NW. 


Ambush ........... L street, between 6th and 7th streets | Miss R.J. Baldwin, 1234 4th street NW. 
SW. 

Anthony Bowen...| 9th and E streets SW................. Miss J. C. Grant, 1448 Pierce place NW. 

Bell ewscees ae ist street, between B and C streets | Miss L. F. Dyson, 101 7th street SE. 
SW. 


Boncsaet s G street, between 3d and 4th streets | Miss L. A.Smith, 903 U street NW. 
| SE. 
4 2d and C streets SE. 


Miss M. P. Shadd/2110 14th street NW. 
-| Miss M. A. Wheeler, 1626 L street NW. 
-| Miss M. L. Jordan, 312 3d street SW. 
Istiand\T streets SWi.7. 25220212222. Mrs. M. E. Tucker, 413 B street SE. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. z, 
Director, Dr. F.R. LANE. 
* Office, Central High School; residence, 1437 Q street NW. 


Central High...... O street, between 6th and 7th streets | Mr. P. M. Hughes, 318 B street NW. 
z NW. 
Eastern High. ..-.- 7th street, between Pennsylvania | Mr.M.F. F.Swartzell,1912 5th street NW. 
avenue and C street SE. 
Western High ..... 3oth and T streets NW. -| Miss E. C. Westcott, 1718 Corcoran street 


NW. 


Business High..... Ist Sees between B and C streets | Mr. Allan Davis, 900 11th street SE. 
a . 
M Street High .....| M street, between Ist street and New | Mrs. Anna J. Cooper, 1706 17th street NW. 


Jersey avenue NW. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Name. Location. | Name and residence of principal, 

Number Ii ss.se=-- Franklin school, 18th and K streets | Miss Anne M. Goding, The Haward. 
eee NW. | _ 1421 R street NW, saat 
Number 2.........-. Miner school, 17th and Madison | Miss L. E. Moten, 728 4th street NW. 

streets NW. 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Director, Mr. J. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Office, Manual Training School No. 1; residence, 1909 8d street NW. 
Num berdivcsees ee! Rhode Island avenue, corner 7th | Mr. A. I. Gardner, 1115 O street NW. 


street NW. 


| 
Number 2. e Teagasc between Ist and 3d streets | Dr. W. B. Evans, 1926 11th street NW. 


DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL WORK. 


.-| The Lincoln, 
1718 Corcoran street NW. 


-| Miss E, A, Denny. 
-| Miss A. E. Bentle 


Drawing. -| Mrs. 8. E. W. Fuller 2611 Messmore avenue. 

Cooking . -| Miss E, S. Jacobs 927 Westminster street NW. 

Sewing .. -| Mrs. M. W. Cate . 217 L street NW. 

Physical culture. - Miss Rebecca Stoneroad 1330 Wallace place NW. 

Kindergartens . Miss Catherine R. Watk: 1246 10th street NW. 

Night schools. . Mr, R.R. Riordon 922 Pennsylvania avenue Sh. 

Librarian.... Miss Mina Goct. 1408 31st street NW. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL WORK. 

Primary work - ..| Miss E. F. G. Merritt 1109 I street NW. 

Music -.... | Miss H. A. Gibbs . 14.N street NW. 

Drawing .. | Mr. T. W. Hunster 1476 Kenesaw avenue. 


227 Wilson street NW. é 
215 Prince street, Alexandria, Va, 
1415 Corcoran street NW. 

619 B street NE, 

-| 2236 6th street NW. 


Nene training 


is 
Physical culture. 
Night schools. 22s¢ cco dices ecceaee 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

The Board of Education has the honor to submit its first annual 
report. 

On entering upon its duties it found a school organization with 
vigorous life and large dimensions, of which any city in the land might 
well be proud. It was nota mushroom growth. It had through many 
years received the attention of eminent citizens, both men and women 
who had freely given their time and efforts without other dompense- 
tion than is the reward of patriotic effort in any field. Congress, step 
by step, had kept pace with the rapid development and provided the 
means of uninterrupted growth, and thus placed the citizens of the 
District under deep obligations. 

If it had been a perfect system it would not have been an earthly 
system. Congress in its wisdom, after formal inquiry, declared the 
existence of certain defects and substituted a new organization with 
new powers for the former board of trustees. _ Thus the present Board 
of Education came into existence. 

From the day of its organization it has kept steadily in view all 
points of criticism evolved by the inquiry ordered by the Senate and 
set forth in its report. The board believes that those things which 
the reportcondemned have been corrected, and that excellent progress 
has been made along lines which it pointed out. Text-books have 
been supplied where the Senate inquiry indicated a want of them, and 
more active drill in elementary branches has been instituted, in which 
it was declared that drill was lacking. 

The wisdom of Congress in placing both white and colored schools 
under one superintendent, and thus assuring both an equality in every 

‘ department of school administration, has been fully vindicated by the 
excellent results which have followed. 

The development of practical education in our school system has 
received every encouragement which the Board of Education has been 
able to give, and special attention is directed to the good results 
obtained in the cooking, sewing, dressmaking, wood and iron working, 
and the mechanical and art drawing schools, and to the comprehensive 
education of the Business High School. 

The liberality of Congress in its last appropriations has further 
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strenethened and enlarged school work, and it is hoped that as the 
reorganized system is one devised by Congress that body will he 
inclined to provide whatever may be necessary to extend it along the 
lines which it has approved. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


It is with great satisfaction that the board calls attention to the 
report of Superintendent Stuart and to those of his entire supervisory 
force. These latter officers have discharged their varied duties with 
an energy and ability which deserve the highest praise, and it is 
earnestly hoped that the Commissioners will give full consideration to 
their recommendations. 

The report of Superintendent Stuart presents in great detail the 
dimensions and the workings of all branches of our extended school 
system. The report of the Board of Education can be little more than 
a summary of what the superintendent sets forth in a comprehensive 
and striking manner. It is a pleasure to ask close attention to it as a 
picture of our existing system and a clear presentation of its immediate 
needs. 

The board but discharges a plain duty in putting on record its high 
appreciation of the energy, ability, and devotion to his work which have 
characterized the service of Mr. Stuart. The board has been in close 
touch and thorough accord with him upon all questions pertaining to 
his varied and most important duties. 


THE DIVISIONAL REPORTS... 


The several reports of the director of high schools, the director of 
the manual-training schools, of the supervising principals, and of the 
directors of each branch of special study, which are included in the 
report of the superintendent, are each worthy of and should receive 
the careful attention of every one having even an ordinary interest in 
the schools. When taken together they reveal an organization for the 
training of the children and youth of Washington in which every citi- 
zen should feel the greatest pride. Nor should this pride exist only in 
the District, since there is no corner of the land so remote that it does 
not receive direct benefits from these excellent schools through the ° 
children of its representatives in the various ranks of the public service 
from the President down. é 


STANDING AND PAY OF TEACHERS. 


The whole body of teachers is a most enthusiastic force, and the 
scholars take rank with the best to be found in the common schools of 
the land. It is a matter of pride to find in our schools the children of 
the President, of Senators, and of Representatives, and of every rank 
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of public officials of our own land, and the children of foreign ambas- 
sadors, as well. This high class of pupils requires ability and earnest 
application on the part of teachers. 

The hoard regards it as a duty, as it is a pleasure, to urge that pro- 
vision be made for an increase of salaries, both in the lower and inter- 
mediate grades. Some recommendations with regard to the higher 
salaries have been incorporated in the annual estimates, and the board 
expresses its earnest desire that an advance for the lower grades also 
may receive the approval of Congress. These latter salaries are so 
much below what is paid for similar services in the larger cities of the 
country that it is difficult to command, and much more difficult to 
retain for long terms, the highest class of teaching ability. As to the 
teachers in the lower grades, it does not seem to be in keeping with the 
other elements of the splendid school organization which Congress has 
provided that 88 teachers should receive less than assistant messen- 
gers in the executive departments; that 137 should receive less than 
laborers; that 131 should be paid less than hostlers; that 158 should 
receive less than elevator boys and the head scrubbing women and 
spittoon cleaners. 


PRACTICAL, ASTHETIC, AND PATRIOTIC TRAINING. 


The new buildings of the white and colored manual training schools, 
which Congress, in its desire to promote practical education, has pro- 
vided, are nearly completed. They not only take rank architecturally 
with the beautiful public buildings of the capital, but their equipment 
and course of study will give them standing among the best institutions 
of the kindin the country. They are proper exponents of the universal 
demand of these practical times for practical education. 

While that which is denominated practical is thus receiving promi- 
nent recognition in the schools of the District, all subjects embraced 
in what are now included in modern common-school education are 
receiving full attention. Careful physical training goes hand in hand 
in every grade with mental development. Music is made one of the 

delights of school life. Every schoolroom in the District and the 
halls of the buildings are made cheerful and attractive by growing 
plants and pictures, provided in the main from the small salaries of 
the teachers. There should be a special fund from which such impor- 
tant auxiliaries could be purchased within reasonable limitations. 

This plant decoration is regarded by the board as an educational 
element of much value, and it has the honor to recommend that the 
Commissioners request Congress to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds, and the 
Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, at their discretion, to furnish 
such surplus of potted plants for the schools as can be spared from 
time to time from the gardens and greenhouses under their control. 
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Not only does the flag float over every school building, but flags are 
prominent in the decorations of each schoolroom and daily receive 
patriotic attention. No one can witness the tots of the kindergartens 
receiving their flags for a march with infantile salutes, or the more 
formal ceremonies of the upper grades in reverence for the flag, with- 
out feeling assured that those thus taught will grow up patriots. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The kindergartens and the high schools are the Alpha and Omega 
of the organization. The one is the school nursery, where the seeds of 
education are planted, the other the beautiful and rich fruit resulting 
from all intermediate cultivation. There are 33 of these kindergartens 
located, as far as possible, in neighborhoods where there is the 
greatest need for them, The teachers in these kindergartens have all 
been especially trained for the work at their own expense, no such 
training being yet provided for them in the Washington Normal 
School. 

The children of the kindergartens are, in a large degree, from the 
homes of hard-working people, who are able to devote only a small 
portion of time to the little ones. The kindergarten teacher, there- 
fore, is not only the instructor of the children, but acts in the capacity 
of mother. In some instances she has to call for and take the tiny 
pupils home. It is always her endeavor to instillinto their minds and 
hearts a love for the good and the beautiful, with sufficient moral 
training to direct the little ones in the paths of rectitude and good citi- 
zenship. Love for father and mother, as well as a spirit of kindliness 
and gentleness toward all, are forcibly brought out in kindergarten 
teaching. The children are also taught the work relating to the various 
trades, while the habits, usefulness, and the care of animals and birds, 
and the value and use of vegetables, grains, and flowers are empha- 
sized in games and plays. 

Generosity and thoughtfulness for others, neatness and sociability, 
as well as a spirit of thankfulness for earthly blessings, are developed 
at the tables where the little ones gather to eat their daily lunches. 
The first principles of arithmetic are taught in combination with 
picture making and building. In the kindergarten is laid the founda- 
tion of the practical and scientific education of the high school, and there 
is no question that the thoughts and habits inculcated in these primary 
lessons are of enormous assistance to the pupils as they advance in life. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The high-school development under the present management has 
been steady and most satisfactory. The Board of Education believes 
that every encouragement and support should be given to these coi- 
leges of the people. The leading educational journals of the country 
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show that the high-school branch of the common-school system is rap- 
idly extending in all sections and that public sentiment is calling for 
their establishment where they do not exist and supporting measures 
for perfecting those in operation. The board takes satisfaction in the 
belief that the high schools of the national capital will continue to 
take rank with the best. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The great body of excellent, efficient, and most deyoted teachers 
who are graduates of our normal schools demonstrates the value and 
the success of the normal division of the school system. 

These schools haye an excellent organization and are well equipped 
with skilled and enthusiastic teachers, all of whom seem keenly sen- 
sible of the responsibility laid upon them of fitting young men and 
women for successful careers as teachers in their home city. The 
pressing need of the normal school of the first eight divisions is a 
building adapted to its uses. Provison will be made in next year’s 
estimates for remodeling the Henry School, with a view to its occu- 
pancy by the normal and training schools. It is contemplated in the 
near future to extend the scope of this school by the addition of a 
training school for kindergarten teachers. It is thought that teachers 
graduating from a department attached to our present normal school 
wiJl be in close sympathy with the grade work and will apprehend 
better their relations to the general school system than is possible 
when they come from schools in no way identified with the public 


schools. 
NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


In every community there is found a large class of young men and 
women who were compelled to leave school for the purpose of seeking 
a livelihood before even an elementary education had been acquired. 
Our night schools aim to provide means by which such persons may 
be helped in their commendable efforts toward self-improvement, but 
so great are the differences in the ages of pupils and their degrees of 
advancement that our courses of instruction must be made quite general 
in their nature, permitting neither a close classification of pupils nor 
much attention to the needs of individuals. The sessions are necessarily 
short, the opportunities on the part of the pupils for methodical study 
few, and the attendance liable to be irregular from various causes. 
For these reasons a high standard of teaching, combined with a real 
enthusiasm for the work in hand on the part of the teacher, seems even 
more essential than in the day schools. 

The ¢lass of students who attend our night schools have a claim 
upon the community not second to those in any other department of 
the school system, while their manifest eagerness to learn under dis- 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Physical training is an accomplished fact of our school curriculum 
with a reach that extends from the Pes of the Kindergarten 
period, where it expresses itself n Bu oud EN to the end of the 
high school and manual-training GOMES, WY ore it culminates in the 
definite work of the gymnasium and the militar vy training of the cadets, 
‘All along the line between these two points there is an adaptation of 
exercise to condition an sate a completely organized and well- 

instrument of development. 

eran purpose of this work is to give orderly exercise and 
conscious training to the body; to complement and reenforce Mental 
activity by a controlled and directed bodily activity; to supply that 
change of work which constitutes the most complete change and ree. 
reation, and to compensate, as far as possible, for the need of more 
time out of doors and for gymnasium facilities adequate to meet the 
requirements of the pupils. ae 

The immediate instrument for the accomplishment of this Purpose 
is a director of this subject, whose office it is to grasp it broadly in al] 
of its bearings and relations—one who combines a thorough technical 
knowledge with a complete comprehension of the spiritual and mental 
stages incident to development and one who adds to these qualifica- 
tions the sympathy and professional skill of a teacher. The director's 
work must be supplemented in the schoolroom by the earnest intelli- 
gence of the regular teacher, to the end that the subject of physical 
training may bear its full measure of value. One important aspect of 
the subject is its relation to the other parts of the curriculum—to 
physiology and hygiene, to music, to penmanship, to drawing, and to 
manual training, each of which should be definitely used as an instru- 
ment of physical training. 

When the value of the school garden and the public playground is 
fully realized by us and the way for their accomplishment is open to 
us, they, too, will relate themselves logically to this subject—becom- 
ing a certain means in the fulfillment of its purpose. We are not 
completely supplied with all facilities and appliances, but these will 
come as the result of time and effort. The subject, as a whole, is in a 
very satisfactory condition. 
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The report of the committee on rules will show the attention which 
the board has given to a firm establishment of the merit system, by 
assuring teachers a secure tenure during efficient service and declar- 
ing that merit shall be the controlling element in promotions. 

The question of sanitation has received constant and close attention. 
The committee having that subject in charge has been untiring in its 
work, and this work has resulted in securing for the school buildings 
a sanitary condition which is not surpassed in any city or in any of 
the public buildings of Washington. The board gives most emphatic 
approval to the proposition for daily medical inspection of the schools 
for the purpose of discovering the earliest symptoms of contagious 
diseases. 

It is respectfully urged that the Commissioners of the District give 
special attention to the question raised by the committee on buildings, 
repairs, and sanitation of admitting the Board of Education to con- 
ference upon the plans and specifications for new school buildings. 

The work of the committee on text-books has been of a peculiarly 
important character. In addition to the care bestowed in selecting 
new hooks, it has given attention to ascertaining errors in those which 
it found in use. Asa result, upon its recommendations, the study of 
five of the most widely known histories of the United States was sus- 
pended because of grave errors of fact in the chapters on the civil war. 
The publishers were notified that their books could not be restored 
until these errors were corrected. It is due to all publishers concerned 
to say that they promptly agreed to correct the errors thus pointed 
out. This was done and new editions issued, and upon the recommen- 
dations of the committee on text-books the histories in question were 
restored to use. The books thus corrected were the school histories 
of Dr. John Fiske; Prof. John Bache McMasters, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Barnes; Johnston, of Princeton University, and 
‘Montgomery. 

The committee on industrial instruction has had a task of magnitude 
to perform in addition to its ordinary duties in the organization of the 
two manual-training schools and the night schools. This work has 
been performed in a manner which deserves, and will undoubtedly 
receive, public approval. Its report sets forth what has been accom- 
plished in these new divisions of its work in most interesting detail. 
The same is true of its presentation of the progress made in each of 
the departments of special instruction. A perusal of this report will 
give the public a clear and just idea of the results reached in these 
departments of drawing, music, physical training, cooking, sewing, and 
night schools, and the excellent conditions which exist in each of them. 
This report, covering as it does such a wide range of special branches, 
is one of the most important submitted to the board. 
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The committee on teachers and janitors, having in charge the appoi 
ments and promotions 1n all graded schools, has committed to it Ren 
field of duty. Its report will show the close attention which hag ae 
given to the work and the resulting success. The janitor parva a 
has demanded much time. The board insists that a janitor shalllte 
eae mrimiedieds and young. fle must bea man of good charact, S 
ch A command the respect and inspire the confidence of the sch er, 
It has been the purpose of the board to raise the standard of its janine 
It is due to teachers and scholars that the janitor should be 4 tte 
whom they may look as a protector. The board does not tolerate ie 
who indulges in intoxicants or who uses tobacco around the clio 
puildings. The janitor’s work is exacting. In cold weather, ies 
constant attention to the furnace is required, his day’s work js foe 
o'clock in the morning until the same hour at night. Those jn ch EY 
of an eight-room building can not afford to pay an assistant outo 
a year, which is the salary allowed for a building of that size, 
his duty to have the building well aired, warm, and dusted, the pave 
ment and playground in good order, and the Stars and Stripes floatin i 
as a welcome upon the arrival of teachers and pupils. Every minu ta 
of his time is occupied with his furnace and his building. Mes 

The superintendent of janitors has given faithful service, He 
reports to the committee on teachers and janitors weekly, naming 
the buildings visited, and rating the janitor’s work at each as excel. 
lent, good, fair, or poor. The board takes pride in saying that the 
majority have taken rank as excellent or good. Those marked faiy or 
poor are notified of the fact and upon failure to improve are replaced 
by good men. 

The committee on ways and means presents its usual financial State- 
ment. It is pleasant to deduce from its figures what seems to be the 
fact that there is a growing interest in Congress in our schools, 
This is altogether natural, since they are now progressing under an 
administration which Congress devised. 

This committee became aware that the coal furnished the schools 
was in large proportion much below contract requirements and largely 
mixed with dirt. An examination of all the coal vaults followed, 
which disclosed reprehensible conditions. These were reported in 
detail to the Commissioners of the District for such action as seemed 
proper, certification being withheld from sufficient bills to make it 
possible to recover whatever seemed equitable from the contractor. 
It is fair to the latter to say that in the outset he made verbal agree- 
ment to replace all inferior or dirty coal with coal of contract standard. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CADETS. 


Notwithstanding the excellence of every department of high school 
work, it is chiefly through the cadets that these schools are presented 
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to the general public of Washington, since, unfortunately, and to their 
own great loss, the general public does not visit the schools. The 
cadets have long formed a noticeable section of every marching pageant 
at the capital. 

At the last inauguration, when this corps could be compared with 
both the West Point and Annapolis cadets, it needed no professional 
military eye to see that a little more attention to what is known in tac-- 
tics as the ‘‘ setting-up” process would give Washington at least two 
battalions that would compare favorably with either of the national 
schools. To make possible such details of training some measures for 
making service in the cadet battalions a special honor and introducing 
a stricter military discipline for its members would be needed. All 
this could doubtless be planned and executed by those in charge of this 
most interesting division of high school training. 

But the show feature is by far the least important of this particular 
branch. Military discipline teaches manliness, subordination, prompt- 
ness, and respect for authority, and there is no better line of physical 
culture. 

With very little additional encouragement from Congress there 
could be established in Washington, based upon the present cadet 
organization, a regiment with the modern three-battalion composition, 
which should be an object lesson for the entire country in perfect mili- 
tary drill, and one which in no respect, so far as all military features 
were concerned, would lose anything by comparison with either West 
Point or Annapolis. 

Such encouragement on the part of Congress would prove a very 
cheap but most valuable investment for a future which comes to every 
leading nation, and which can not fail to come toa republic, which, 
through sudden and wholly unexpected war, was thrust forward in a 
few months to a leading position, if not the leading position, among 
the great powers. 

In the war with Spain the High School Cadets were numerously and 
most honorably represented. 

If Congress should make possible the organization here of such a 
modern three-battalion regiment as has been suggested, which year 
after year should contribute its quota of thoroughly trained infantry- 
men to the mass of citizens, in the next war there would be returned 
with large interest the whole investment for the military training 
furnished here in the great number of men who from the start could 
promptly organize troops. 

But the organization of troops, valuable as is a knowledge of that 
elementary branch of military education, is not more important than 
the ability of an officer to show his men how to take care of themselves 
in the field, how to prepare their food, how to police their camps, 
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promotion. 

The high schools and the graded schools then present every facili 
for furnishing a course of practical military training, and make . 2 
ble the organization in Washington of a twelve-company negtne 
with a minimum strength of 50 each, which should be a model for the 
whole country, equaled by few, if any, and surpassed by none. ; 

‘The rifles and accouterments for such a corps are loaned by the Go 
ernment under bonds for their safe-keeping and repair if injured Ne 
the War Department should be empowered to go a step farce Fil 
help in the matter of uniforms, the total expense of which would he 
very small, such a regiment could be speedily organized, composed of 
most enthusiastic young men. 

These are believed to be practical suggestions, in no sense visionary 
but on the contrary reaching down to the foundations upon which the 
strength and safety and peace of the Republic rest. 


MANUAL FOR OPENING EXERCISES. 


No hymnal has been used in the graded schools. The ‘‘Student’s 
Hymnal,” in use in the high schools, was adopted nearly four years 
ago. Early in the present year objections to its use were filed with 
the present board. After considering these the following resolution 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That the prescribed hymnal in the high schools be retained, but pupils 
whose parents shall, for sectarian reasons, object to the use of the hymnal may be 
excused from the provisions of rule 49, which prescribes singing. 
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Later the board decided to compile a manual of praise and patriotism 
to take the place of the hymnal now in use, and at a subsequent meet- 
ing a special committee was appointed to prepare such a manual and 
submit it for the action of the board. This committee has made fair 
progress in its work and hopes to be able to report at an early day. 

The message of the Board of Education to the citizens of the District 
is: Visit the schools. They are open to the public during every daily 
session, and the board invites the most searching scrutiny. The organ- 
ization is not known as it should be by the parents of this great army 
of children. The board feels confident that the closer and more gen- 
eral such inspection of the schools should become the higher they 
would rank in the estimation of the public. 

By the Board of Education. 


H. V. Boynton, 
President. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND BY-LAWS. 
Wasutneton, D. C., Vovember 20, 1901 


. V. BoynTON, 
co dent of Board of Education. 

Drar Sir: The committee on rules and by-laws begs leaye tonne 
mit the following report: 

The act of Congress creating the present school board conferred 
upon it full power to conduct the public education of the District of 
ee ihe first necessities of the board was to formulate rules and 
regulations for the government of the schools and for the guidance of 
its own procedure. This task devolved upon the committee on rules 
and by-laws, whose formal duty is to “consider and report upon such 
propositions to create, abolish, or amend rules and by-laws as may 
referred to it by the board.” 

The body of rules and by-laws reported by the committee and 
adopted by the board is essentially the same as obtains in other similar 
systems, with such modifications as are suggested by local conditions, 
The schools haye been operating under them for the past two years 
and on the whole they have proved to be quite satisfactory and ample. 

While the growing demands of the system and new contingencies 
which are constantly arising necessitate progressive changes, yet the 
committee believes that it is unwise to be continually tinkering with 
the rules which have been adopted. A settled system with a fixed and 
stable character is likely to have greater weight and authority. The 
committee begs leave to call special attention to the following rules: 

Rule 76. ‘‘Upon the recommendation of the superintendent the 
Board of Education may admit to each of the normal schools not more 
than five graduates of approved colleges.” 

It is hoped that this provision will result in enriching the work of 
the grades by infusing the liberal culture of the college curriculum. 

Rule 25. “All appointments of officers, teachers, and other employ- 
ees, heretofore or hereafter made, shall continue during good behavior 
and efficiency, unless otherwise ordered by the board.” 

This provision does away with the feverish anxiety of an annual 
tenure and at the same time promotes efficiency and good behavior as 
the sole condition of continuing in the service. 


Rule 22, “‘Graduates of the Washington normal schools shall be 
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assigned to duty as teachers in the order of their standing and excel- 
lence as shown by the certificate of their respective principals.” 

Rule 21. “In making promotions, the board shall select the teacher 
whose standing is higher than that of any other teacher of the same 
grade, special school, or department; should there he two or more 
teachers of equal merit, the length of service shall govern the 
promotion.” pa 

It is believed that these provisions place the original appointment, 
as well as the promotion of teachers, solely upon the basis of educa- 
tional efficiency as ascertained by approved tests and effectually elimi- 
nates outside influence. z 

There is no branch of the public service to which the merit system 
can be more profitably applied or in which the spirit of spoils is 
fraught with more pernicious consequences, than in the public schools. 
It is of imperative importance that wholesome lessons in civic virtue 
should be impressed upon the formative minds of the young. 

Respectfully submitted. 


James F. Bunpy, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS, MEANS, AND SUPPLIES. 


The committee on ways, Means, and supplies submits the annual 
statement of appropriations and expenditures and balances: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


Appropriation Bete SCI aR Ieee abit a a ct alg $30, 600. 00 

Appropriation by securing of a deficiency -..--..-----------.---.-.... 1,800. 00 

< M a 

Total amount of appropriation .....----------------------...... 32, 400. 00 

Total expenditures ....-.--------------++++-- 2022+ + +++ +--+ eee ee eee, 82, 036. 39 

oe 

Balance |. -. -3- s.2= 2 == 55-3 os ste ene ee sneer a 363. 68 

Appropriation. ......------- =e $45, 000. 00 

Total expenditures 44, 979. 05 

SS 

Balance. .-.-..---------++ +--+ 2-2 022+ +22 reese nce eet e eset eee 20. 95 

Appropriation... ...--.-.---------+++++++++++++++++++2+2 2222 eee eee. $25, 000. 00 

Total expenditures 24, 998. 20 

——_ 

Balance -....-----------~----- +--+ 222222202252 e eee eee e eee 1,80 
INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Appropriation -.....-.-----+--+++++++--+++ +2222 +2 20-2 s esse eee eee $10, 000. 00 

Total expenditures -.-..-..---.----------++-- ++ -++---- 222 9, 845. 21 

—__ 

Balance ses Ose emp oe eee en nee een een See eee ree 154. 79 

Appropriation $17, 000. 00 

Expenditures 15, 092. 31 

Balance: ioe eee sce eee a ee oa ee 1, 907. 69 

FLAGS. 

Appropriation $1, 000. 00 

Total expenditures 999. 97 

Balance - 03 

Appropriation $37, 000. 00 

Appropriation by securing of a deficiency 7, 000. 00 

Total amount of appropriation .................---...-----....- 44, 000. 00 

Total expenditures? oc ce Css ee eet! 44, 000. 00 
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Amount of deficiency: 
Bills on file in auditor’s office waiting available funds. ‘ 
Bills held in office of Board of Education......00. $1, a 76 
Reais Re heh aati sare 71.5 
Total amount of deficiency............____. ee 
sae aS eet Sl 2, 794. 32 


Contingent expenses: 
Appropriation. .---------.---. 
Total expenditures 


Balances ~ 2 '- == eee se eee se ee 
Appropriation peceoue 3 75 
Total expenditures a oe 3 
Balance «<= - + =< 22 = 25s ose so dee 3. 62 
FOR NECESSARY REPAIRS TO AND CHANGES IN PLUMBING. 
JA DrO EAU On $25, 000. 00 
TMOtalvex pen CULES ares eae seem ae ee ene ere 24, 134. 55 
eres , 134. 
Baldnce ye Gens tyes ates os ase se oe een Btn tes ete 865, 45 
Appropriation -----------------+++2-2-- 22020-22222 eee ee. ---. $339, 800. 00 
Total expenditures 295, 308. 09 
TEE We ae ese rae Ak Gc ep rch Pcee PE ace eae ewe Naik nae Dae 43, 491. 91 
' 
FOR REPAIRS TO BUILDINGS. 
Appropriation -..---.------+---+--++-+-+ 22-2222 2 2-222 eee eee eee $50, 000. 00 
Motel @x PENCIbUTes oe 2 ns a a ace n 50, 608. 59 
Deficiency set: 122 Fasee saa se seas SN ester eae 608. 59 


FOR SALARIES OF OFFICERS, SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, AND JANITORS. 


Appropriation ...-.-.---------------------------------------------- $973, 061. 00 
BT Gy tea icp UC era 960, 654. 97 
Balance . 5-2. 22-22 - -- <2 eo nn = oan oo oe a see ene 12, 406. 03 
H. V. Boynton, 
Chairman. 


TEE ON BUILDINGS, REPAIRS, AND 
SANITATION. 


Wasuineton, D. C., WVovember 20, 1901 


REPORT OF COMMIT 


Gen. Henry V. Boynton, 
President of the Board of Education. 
Dear GuneraL: The committee on buildings, repairs, and sanita- 


tion beg to report repairs made in the public schools for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1901, and to October 31, 1901. 

The major portion of repair work is accomplished in July, August 
and September of each year, when there are at least 100 persons carried 


on the pay roll. 

The appropriation of $50,000 for repairs to school buildings, 1901 
which was for repairs from J uly 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, was dist 
tributed as follows: 

All kinds of repair work, such as carpentering, painting, tinning 
paving, grading, whitewashing, plastering, etc., were accomplished b ; 
means of day labor, while the calcimining, steam fitting, mill and ir : 
work were done under contract by local firms. fae 

The appropriation of $50,000 for ‘‘ Repairs to sch ildi 
1901,” was distributed as follows: Soenne tess 

First division.—Total expenditure, $6,205.30. Th 

2 » 36,205.30. or : 
Franklin, $3,552.31; Phelps, $386.70; Dennison, $678.67. ete 
$860.64; Adams, $332.81; Harrison, $265.60; Berret, $117.90. ae 

Second dinision.—Total expenditure, $4,269.0 ae 

, 5 9.06. S 
Polk, $423.31; Abbott, $116.69; Henry, $1,729.97: Rekingioe edna 
Webster, $543.87; Twining, $325.73; Morse $435 95 pe are 

Third division.—Total expenditure $4 ey as 

: 2 ,263.17. i 
Aa $655.80; Wallach, $501.60; Brent $159.56; ae ee 
enox, $355.12; 2 $504.81. Datoie eoee nee ae 
Bee 12; Towers, $324.81; Peabody, $965.16; McCormick, 

Fourth division.—T 4 itur 
Potomac, $991.78: Sale Se eee Hone tae 
$499.12; Jefferson, $1,456.09. See Bradley; 

Lifth division —Total ex i S 

: . xpenditure, $3,276. 

Tite git de OG TERT 2 ee Grant, $870.91; 
$149.65; Addison, $399.64; eckson $73 a \ ee Corcoran: 
Toner, $84.60, High Sec $158 a0 | ee ee 

Sixth division.— ny re a5 
i wision.—Total expenditure, $3,294.21. Arthur, $553.87; 


eee 


OF COLUMBIA, 
Blake, $172.48; Hayes, $482.94; Blair, $470. 
Pierce, $144,915, Taylor, $182.03; 
$114.25; Gales, $398. 20. 

Seventh division.—Total expenditure, $2,718.14 
Chain Bridge, $18.50; Conduit Road, $23.50; Tenl 
Chase, $26.91; Grant Road, $19.00; Brightwood 
Road, 949-50; ane bee Johnson ia 
=130.96; Mott, $264.46; Bruce, $142.26; For 
oe $17.70; Brookland, $326.68; Ivy City, suet ot Wood- 

Bighth division.—Total expenditure, $2,799.80, T ae $445.80. 
Buchanan, $308.40; Cranch, $214.59; Van Buren ae nae $157.48; 
Annex, $00.45; Congress Heights, $126.80; Garfield, 819.99: Geog 
Hope, $48.05; Birney, $196.03; Burville, $168.86; Beanings Sanne 
Bennings Road, $32.25; Hubbard, $968.25. i Ings, $46.70; 

Ninth division.—Total expenditure, $3,046. Bri 
ner, $1,185.35; Magruder, $476.29; Sterne uae oar 
Garrison, $290.47; Wormley, $112.40. y Ips, $82.89; 

Tenth division.—Total expenditure, $4,012.86. © ie 
Garnet, $1,304.59; Patterson, $140.70; Sue se ee 
$663.80; Jones, $285.86; Douglass, $128.61; ene Seer anneker, 

Eleventh division.—Total expenditure, $1,937.18. Lincoln, $384.90: 
Randall, $296.90; Bell, $300.24; Giddings, $241.11; Bowen, $21.28: 
Ambush, $397.34; Lovejoy, $4.40; Payne, $291.71. gy aor. 

High schools.—Total expenditure, $4,781.06. Central, $2,236.14: 
Western, $1,124.28; Eastern, $550.84; Business, $322.82; Colored. 
$546.98. : ? 
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> 3606.46; 
Langdon, 


47; Madi 
Hamilton, $168.58. 


Reservoir, $65.30: 
ley, $372.64; Chevy 
$80.00; Brightwood 
ex, $92.95; Wilson, 


SUMMARY. 

Total accounted LO Ricgermtar ates eee So Sepa erat aie eo Pa tas $43, 204. 15 
Horse and driver SAS Se ie MR ie Slatin AN ie aoe eae et Teena 707. 60 
Office salaries PUBIC ROE Cr sooner We ne RE a CoRR RPE e op ence 2, 003. 75 
Salary of inspector of janitors Se aileron a eS et Serres eta ra ea 646. 75 
Mardwarevlumiber, etc., in stock y-2= 2203 sna eee "2, 000. 60 
Miscellaneous and emergency work. ---.-.--------.------------------- 1, 437.75 

Tc) tea aS er 50, 000. 00 


One hundred and ten school buildings, city and suburban, received 
attention, but on account of the limited appropriation all the requests 
of each school could not be met, only the most pressing needs heing 
cared for. 

From July 1, 1901, to October 31, 1901, repairs have been made as 
follows: 

The amount of painting in the public schools has been largely in 
excess of that of last year. The Twining school has been painted, 
grained, and varnished inside and wood and iron work on the out- 
side. Buildings have been painted, grained, and varnished inside as 
follows: Blair, Hayes, Barret, Weightman, Corcoran, and Addison. At 
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the Wormley the doors have been jsealaeel pained, and varnished, the 
basement painted, and all woodwork varnished. The exterior brick. 
work of the Peabody has been painted and penciled; windows, doom 
cornice, and basement painted. The Randall, Eastern and Western 
high schools painted on the outside. At the Central High Schoo] 
the entire upper-story interior painted, grained, and varnished, The 
interior and exterior basement doors BY the Harrison and all sinks 
haye been painted. The iron fences at Central High and the Wormley 
painted; also wood fence on O street side at the Central High, 660 
feet of wainscoting at Franklin varnished; a number of new retirin 
rooms painted, grained, and varnished. ' New storm houses painted, 
Nearly all blackboards (where necessary) have been repaired or reslated, 
and there still remains to be done numerous jobs of a minor character 
at the Tenley, Chevy Chase, and the frame Birney building. The 
roofs on 28 buildings have been painted. 

There have been built 6 retiring rooms for teachers, 44 book closets, 
10 storm houses, and 1 well house. In 32 buildings old flooring has 
been replaced with new, in which 77,640 feet of flooring was used. 

During the summer vacation much work that has hitherto been done 
at the expense of the District was performed by the janitors, under the 
direction of the superintendent of janitors. Furniture was taken up 
and reset in 62 schoolrooms. ‘This item alone effected a saving to the 
District of $446.40. 

A large amount of repair work has been done in school parks, such 
as concreting walks, new brick pavements, ete. 

The appropriation of $25,000 for repairs to and changes in plumbing 
in public schools was expended as follows: 


Joint toilet room and boiler house for Curtis and Addison schools, con- 


tract price, $13,324, allotment to plumbing appropriation ........_____ $8, 592. 00 
Randall School, toilet building, ete 5, 186. 00 
Mott School; toilet building “etcl == 2.292) cece ne een 5, 287. 00 
Lincoln School, toilet building, ete - 3, 865. 00 
Minor repairs, various schools. _=__._-.:.--..--.:.2.-._-- 482. 00 
Salaries (allotment superintendent of repairs, $468) 818.00 
Available balance on hand, a portion of which will be required for salaries. 820. 00 


Of the large work mentioned aboye, only the Addison and Curtis 
buildings are incomplete. The inside finish is in process of construe- 
tion, and it is expected that as far as the plumbing is concerned the 
buildings will be completed within a month. 

The Commissioners haye recommended, in connection with the 
salary list of the plumbing division for 1902, that a draftsman at 
$1,200 be provided, in which case the charge for the services of Mr. 
H. B. Davis as draftsman and inspector will no longer occur against 
the plumbing fund. 

The inspector of plumbing recommends that the Weightman, Worm- 
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art d Morse chow: are the most urgent cases foy ne - 
for the coming year. W plumbing 

In the Toner, Berret, and McCormick the children ay 
,o into the toilet rooms for drinking water, Yous : eae us 
requested that this be changed and suitable Alrranpeie tates has 
cecuTing drinking water at more suitable points in the Been cea 
than in the toilet room. ment other 

During 2 visit to oe Central High School Dr. 

he insanitary con ition of the girls’ toilet : Za 
patel the case to be true to a very marked ders orencne 
has had a ventilating shaft placed in the toilet room, which hagi mmittee 
conditions to such an extent that the room is noe ina fairl eee 
condition, but in the future new plumbing must take thé ta ae 
now inthe room. It 1s also recommended that toilet facilities b : ie 
on either the second or third floor of the Franklin Building. ass 

To be in touch with progress in educational matters and pl 
schools on 2 level with modern schools in all the large Hee ane er 
inspection is recommended. We believe that with a cor pte 

i : B corps of 11 com- 
petent medical inspectors the sanitary condition of our schools will be 
improved and diseases of a contagious character detected in time to 
prevent at any time an epidemic of scarlet fever or diphtheria. Med- 
ical inspectors will aid also in calling attention to children who may be 
attending school while suffering with contagious skin digsaces iia 

defective eyesight. s 

After a careful investigation we are pleased to report that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is supplied with school buildings far above tie 
average. The buildings, as a rule, are well constructed and in a sani- 
tary condition. 

About a year ago, at the request of the Board of Education, the 
honorable Commissioners of the District detailed Mr. H. F. Me- 
Queeney to serve as superintendent of janitors, at a salary of $1,000 
per annum, to be paid out of the appropriation for repairs to school 
buildings. The work performed by Mr. McQueeney has been invalu- 
able. It is desired that he should be an employee of the Board of 
Education and the appropriation for repairs be relieved of providing 
his salary. It is therefore recommended that a salary of $1,200 per 
annum be included in the estimates for 1903 for a superintendent of 
janitors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that your committee has been treated withthe 
utmost courtesy on the part of the honorable Commissioners, who have 
endeavored in every possible way to accede to the wishes of the Board 
of Education in every request or recommendation, we believe that the 
office of the Engineer Commissioner is so heavily burdened with cares 
and responsibilities too numerous to mention that the interests of the 
public schools can be materially advanced if the matter of preparing 


Lane called attention 
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. specifications, and contracts for new school buildings 
te ne e of school repairs be vested in the Board of Educ 
a Peet work ina few of the a durin 2 the month of 
October was delayed because of the mcg of closing on account of 
deficient heat in the buildings. r he cause was a misunderstanding in the 
office of the Engineer Commissioner as to the time of starting fires 
the school buildings. Captain Beach had the impression that fire 
were not started until about November 1, so in_ preparing his aa 
fications for the purchase and placing of new boilers in the schools in 
question he specified that new boilers should be ready for use ibs 
November 1, when they should have been ready September Ie awe 
believe that a like state of affairs will not occur in the future, This 
matter was beyond the control of the committee and the superintendent 
of repairs. ; 

Mr. G. B. Coleman, the recently appointed superintendent of repairs 
for the District of Columbia, is a very efficient officer. -He has taken 
pains in all of the work connected with the schools and has endeavored 
to follow the wishes of the Board of Education as far as he has been 
able and money would permit. a 

We respectfully recommend an appropriation of $25,000 for repairs 
to and changes in plumbing in the public schools and the sum of 
$5,000 for the repair and care of school yards. In making suggestions 
for appropriations for school repairs, etc., we indorsed the recom- 
mendations of the superintendent of repairs, which are as follows: 


and the 


] 
é ation, 


entir' 


Estimates for 1903: Repairs and improvements to school buildings and grounds, 
1903. 

Although I can not call to mind any of the repairs asked for last 
year which were not actually needed, only about three-quarters of the 
requests could be complied with on account of the inadequate appro- 
priation. This is a condition which should not exist, for in my judg- 
ment it is of prime importance that every school building should be 
in a thorough state of repair at the beginning of each scholastic year. 
In asking for an increased appropriation, I desire to call attention to 
the annual increase in new buildings, which necessarily widens the field 
for repairs. 

Therefore I would recommend that an increase of $10,000 be asked 
for, or, in all, $60,000, for “repairs to schools, 1903.” 

I would recommend that steam heat be substituted for stoves in the 
Chevy Chase, Langdon, and Reservoir schools. The Chevy Chase and 
Reservoir schools are so situated that it is very difficult to heat them, 
even in moderately cold weather, by means of the stoves now in use. 
In addition, the heating and ventilating facilities in the Morse, Twin- 
ing, Brent, Maury, Amidon, Blair, Wormley, Banneker, and Cook 
schools should be increased by the installation of engines and fans. 
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Much trouble has been experienced in the past in heating and at the 
same time providing the proper ventilation for these buildings. 

To cover the cost of installing the heating apparatus, engines, and 
fans above referred to, I would respectfully recommend that an appro- 
priation of $12,000 (for ‘repairing and renewing heating and yentilat- 
ing apparatus in the public schools, 1903”) be asked for, same to be 
available upon the passage of the bill. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RicHArD Kiyesman, 


Chairman. 
p co 1901—vo1L 4——3 


1 OF COMMITTEE ON NORMAL AND HIGH § 
A AND SCHOLARSHIPS. CHOOLS 


Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
President Board of Education: 

Your committee on normal and high schools reports steady advance 
ment toward better conditions in the departments committed to Hie 
care. No important step has been taken without careful consideration 
of the entire subject involved, and from the resulting conditions the 
committee extracts a reasonable amount of gratification. Throughout 
the year the effort has been to encourage the direct and practical, and 
this effort has been loyally supported by those upon whom has been 
the burden of actual instruction. 

The normal schools constitute our chief source of supply for the 
teaching force of our lower-grade schools, where the greatest decree 
of skill and power in teaching is required. This gives these institu- 
tions and all of their concerns an importance that can not well be over- 
estimated. Everything that increases their efficiency is worth while, 
To raise the standard of admission; to assign more teachers to them 
as was done last year; to see to it that these were the best that could 
be secured; to increase the number of practice schools, thus multiply- 
ing the opportunities of normal-school pupils to gain experience in 
their work, were all moves that mean strength to this important 
branch of the public-school system. 

In this department the work is technical. Subjects are handled quite 
as much as they are studied to see of what parts they consist, to 
determine the relation of these parts to each other, to measure the 
whole of which these are the parts. Different subjects are studied in 
relation to their educative value and their application to the life of 
which the children are a part and in which they are to actively par- 
ticipate. Above all there is a careful study of children themselves 
and of childhood in its different phases. Following this kind of work 
comes the actual practice in teaching, through which there is a growth 
in understanding and skill that means much for the excellence of the 
schools of our city. : 

Plans are well under way for large extensions of normal-school 
training. Itis the purpose of the committee to present in the near 
future propositions which will result in new courses of normal study, 
to the end that the teachers of kindergartens, of drawing, of cooking, 
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of music, and all other special lines achieve position in the schools as 
the result of graduation from one of the normal schools. 

Perhaps the most pressing of normal-school needs is betterment in 
building accommodations. Both schools, Nos. 1 and 2, are now housed 
without proper regard for their importance, and both lack facilities 
which are essential to anything like much to be desired success. The 
committee recommends that the good work commence with the recon- 
struction of Normal School No. 1. What seems to be the better 
way would be to make necessary alterations in the Henry building 
and to provide in the adjacent Polk building a sufficient number of 
practice schools. The buildings mentioned seem to the committee to 
be admirably suited for the purpose because they are in close proximity 
to each other and are located in a thickly populated neighborhood—a 
neighborhood which will easily supply the active material necessary 
for practice-school purposes. 

The complete success of any undertaking depends upon the adjust-" 
ment of plan and effort and appliance to the object for which the enter- 
prise was inaugurated. In no business is this truer than in the business 
of public-school education. To know why it exists and then all along 
the line to shape and reshape, if need be, is the procedure which will 
produce the real elements of a perfect school system. 

Our high schools, as one step in the system, are made and carried 
on for those who can go on in the way of learning a little further than 
the great majority of children, who must stop somewhere in the grades. 
The high-school plan is to increase the education of its pupils, to give 
them a wider outlook, to ripen them a little more, to establish higher 
aims for them, to discover and foster predilections and gifts that have 
before this Jain covered. All effort, all plan, must be turned this way. 
As one means of securing these ends a variety of courses have been 
prepared—academic, scientific, and business, with a fair opportunity 
for elective work—so that all may have at our hands those things 
which make for usefulness and success in life. The school, whatever 
its grade, must stand fast to help every child to the best that is in him— 
put there by inheritance or circumstance. It must make good for all. 
The few who desire the college must reach it, those who are looking 
for the normal school must find it, and those of the large majority 
who are close to the complex and hurrying life of business outside 
must not fail because of us. 

The equipment of our high schools is matter for congratulation and 
pride. It is not perfect by any means—and there should be continued 
effort to strengthen the weak places and to supply every deficiency— 
but it is doing most excellent work, such as will commend itself to the 
conscientious and broad minded of the legislative and administrative 
authorities. 

Such changes as have seemed wise have been made in the courses of 
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study. Special stress has been laid upon spelling and place geogr 
with satisfactory results, and in the Business High School ther 
been highly profitable amplification of applied arithmetic. 

The Business High School claims a more than ordinary amount of 
attention. This institution has grown wonderfully, and promises aa 
to be the largest of our high schools. Educational expansion ig 
demanded and there must, in the near future, be important caren 
order that the large number of boys and girls who are searching for a 


reasonably complete commercial education shall be provided with 
studies suitable to their needs. 

The great demand the Business High School now makes of the 
community is a new pbuilding. The present structure is altogether 
inadequate, and its inadequacy becomes more apparent every day, 
Overcrowded at this time, jt must soon reach that place where appli- 
cants for admission will be refused. The committee urges upon the 
board the necessity for strong and unswerving presentation of the 
building proposition to Congress. 

One of the problems with which the committee has had to deal is 
that which results from the change of teaching methods, which, to a 
greater or less extent, disturbs every eighth-grade pupil immediately 
after transfer from the grades to the high school. The involved ques- 
tion of home studies has received very careful consideration, and we 
have reason to believe that the pressure is less severe than at any time 
for some years past. 

Important factors in high-school affairs are the regiment of white 
high-school cadets and the battalion of colored cadets from the M 
street school. The military training given these boys is of good qual- 
ity and in quantity sufficient to acquaint them with much that must 
necessarily be valuable in after life. There has been continued 
improvement in the physique and the set up and the drill of all of the 
companies. The public appearance of these organizations has never 
elicited more of well-earned commendation than during the present 
year. It is hoped that all encouragement will be given the cadets in 
order that the military aid to manliness have fair opportunity to do its 
work. 

For much extremely interesting detail the committee refers to the 
reports of Superintendent Stuart and Dr. Francis R. Lane, director 
of high schools, to whom, and to all the school officials with whom the 
members of the committee have been brought into contact, the com- 
mittee desires to express its grateful appreciation. 

Grorce H. Harrres, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS AND JANITORS. 


Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
President Board of Education. 


Dxar Str: I have the honor to report the work done by the com- 
mittee on teachers and janitors of the graded schools for the year 
ending June 30, 1901. 

During the past year 99 new teachers were appointed, 89 of which 
were graduates of the Washington Normal School, 4 from ‘other 
approved normal schools,” and 6 certificate holders. Sixty of the 
appointments were made to fill vacancies occasioned by resignations. 
One teacher was dropped at the close of the year; cause, almost total 
blindness. The whole number of teachers on roll at the close of the 
year ending June 30 was 818 white and 404 colored, making a total of 
1,222. 

In April the committee on teachers and janitors, on the recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent A. T. Stuart, presented to the board for con- 
firmation a list of teachers to be appointed as assistants to the principals 
of school buildings having 12 or more rooms. These appointments, 
which were promptly made, were necessary because of several conditions 
which had been found to exist, the chief among them being the fact 
that building principals were compelled to absent themselves from 
their rooms, and thus lose valuable time during the teaching hours, 
through necessary attention to the routine business of the building. 
Another condition which the appointments remedied was the lack of 
supervision over little children during their recess. 

The committee recommends that enough additional salaries at $425 
be procured from Congress in order that an assistant be placed in each 
building of not less than eight rooms. Such action would insure bet- 
ter preparation of eighth-grade pupils for the high schools. 

The committee also believes that better results will be attained by 
making all promotions of teachers and janitors on merit, rather than 
longevity. In this connection the committee expresses its pleasure at 
the action of the board in assuring permanent positions to teachers 
whose efficiency and good conduct are unquestioned. The feeling of 
relief occasioned by the adoption of this new rule is universal, and 
already the wisdom of the board’s action is observable in increased 


efficiency and a better spirit in the corps of teachers. 
37 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


During the year ending June 30, 1901, there were 18 kindergarten 
teachers appointed—14 white and 4 colored—making the total numbep 
of teachers and assistants on roll 61. At present the kindergart r 
pranch of our schools is not what it should be. With the aan 
small salaries we are unable to retain our best teachers. One ae 
hardly expect an ambitious woman to teach for several years‘at an 
ary of $250 a year. Under the present appropriation tHehionectath 
ary which can be paid toa kindergarten principal after years of serie 
is $475 a year—a sum plainly inadequate. Congress has passed a Ja 
which says that no teacher shall teach for less than $425 a year ape 
yet we have 32 teachers at $250. The committee therefore ies 
Congress to liberally increase the appropriation for kindergartens, ERE 
only that by paying larger salaries we may obtain the best teachers 
put that the training of these kindergarten teachers may be done 2 
our own normal school. Better results will be had, we believe. 

JANITORS. 


The committee takes a great deal of pleasure in calling attention to 
the improved condition of the janitor service, and would commend 
yery highly the work done by the superintendent of janitors, Mr 
Hugh McQueeney. It is due to him that the corps of janitors is now 
A well-organized body of hard-working men, each man knowing that 
his position depends on his good work and that all promotions will be 
made from within the corps, the new appointees taking their places 
at the bottom of the list. Last year Congress did not appropriate a 
salary for the superintendent of janitors, but the committee hopes this 
coming year that a salary of $1,200 will be provided for that position. 
It is a necessary and valuable office, insuring greater care of school 
buildings and better protection of District property. 

In closing this report we not only ask for larger salaries for the 
janitors of buildings of § rooms and less, but again urge the necessity 
of an increase in the salaries of teachers, who are hard working and 
conscientious, and whose earnest and devoted efforts in behalf of the 
youth of the District of Columbia is deserving of practical apprecia- 
tion. 

At the close of the year ending June 30, 1901, there were 150 jani- 
tors on roll. During the year 23 were appointed, 10 resigned, 3 died, 
and 3 were dismissed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Mary Horr West, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOOKS. 


Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
President Board of Education. 

Dear Str: Your committee on text-books respectfully submit the 
following report: 

We append hereto a list of new books recommended and introduced 
into the schools during the scholastic year 1900-1901, and also a memo- 
randa showing the books dropped from the schools. These books 
were recommended only after a full and careful examination by and 
on the approval of the superintendent. 

On the organization of the present board, among the first questions 
presented for consideration was the matter of a change from the 
normal readers then used to some other series, the former not being 
deemed suitable for the purposes of the schools, and also the introduc- 
tion of text-books on grammar. The matter was referred to your 
committee with directions to examine such books on the subjects 
named as might be presented to them and report the result of their 
deliberations, with recommendations. Numerous readers were fur- 
nished for examination, many of them most attractive and of a high 
literary order. After a careful consideration your committee selected 
the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth books of Merrill’s Graded 
Literature Readers, published by Maynard, Merrill & Co., which we 
considered superior to all others and best adapted for our purpose. 
In the matter of grammars, Buehler’s Modern English Grammar was 
the unanimous choice of the committee for the higher grades. 

In selecting the aboye books, both reader and grammar, we post- 
poned our final determination until able to secure the opinion and 
advice of the superintendent, the assistant superintendents, and the 
supervising principals. It was most gratifying to your committee to 
find that the selections made by them met with the unanimous approval 
of the officers of the schools. We may add, with some pardonable 
pride, that since our action the books named have been introduced into 
the schools of many of the larger cities of our country, the wisdom of 
our selection having thus received a quasi indorsement. As will be 
seen from the list accompanying this report, we have also introduced 
as readers in the schools the Stepping Stones to Literature, by Arnold 
& Gilbert, from the primer to the fourth reader, inclusive, and in con- 
nection with the teaching of grammar Arnold & Kitridge’s Mother 
Tongue and Wheeler’s Graded Lessons in English. Upon the recom- 
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mendation of the superintendent, 2 vertical course of copy booker hag 
been adopted, a list of the books used being also given in the appended 
memoranda. We need hardly refer to the sabia of histories. The 
only new pook introduced is Montgomery s Beginner's History, 
The recommendations of the committee prohibiting the teaching of 
certain chapters of the various histories already in use until the fla- 
grant inaccuracies and glaring misstatements made, as pointed out by 
the president of the board, were corrected, are so well known to you 
as to require no detail. Suffice it to say that the publishing companies 
admitted their errors and having complied with the requirements of 
the board their books were reinstated and the order against them 
rescinded. 

The appropriation allowed us for free text-books during the past 
year will not be sufficient to supply our demands for the coming year, 
Your committee urge as large an increase as can possibly be obtained, 
The new estimate places the sum at $52,500, and with the constant 
demands upon us that amount will hardly supply our wants. It is of 
the utmost importance that we not only have money sufficient to replace 
worn-out books and to enable us to destroy such as have hecome unfit 
for use from a sanitary standpoint, but also enough to enable us to 
place in the hands of teachers and pupils a greater variety of supple- 
mentary reading matter. 

In closing we would say that the experience of the past year has 
established the wisdom of the selection of books for introduction into 
the schools as approved by the board, no fault or adverse criticism 
having so far reached our ears in reference thereto. 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. HotpswortH Gorpon, 


Chairman. 


NEW BOOKS INTRODUCED DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1900-1901. 


Music—Modern Music Series, by Eleanor Smith: 
Primer. 
First Reader. 
Second Reader. 
Third Reader. 
Stepping Stones to Literature, by Arnold & Gilbert: 
Primer. 
First Reader. 
Second Reader. 
Third Reader. 
Fourth Reader. 
Merrill’s Graded Literature Readers: 
First Reader. 
Second Reader. 
Third Reader. 
Fourth Reader. 
Fifth Reader. 
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Montgomery’s Beginner’s History. 

Copy books, vertical course: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Sheldon’s Base-Line Ruling, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Heath’s Natural System, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Ginn’s Vertical Round Hand, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Grammars: 
Arnold & Kitridge’s Mother Tongue. 
Wheeler’s Graded Lessons in English. 
Buehler’s Modern English Grammar. 


NEW BOOKS ADDED TO THE SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


Macmillan’s Classic Series (1 series in sets of 45) : 
Ivanhoe, Scott. 

Silas Marner, Eliot. 

Last of the Mohicans, Cooper. 
Deer Slayer, Cooper. 

Lady of the Lake, Scott. 
Marmion, Scott. 

Sketch Book, Irving 

Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare. 
Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne. 
Morton’s Advanced Geography. 
About the Weather. 
International Geography. 


BOOKS DROPPED FROM THE LIST. ~ 


Our Continent, Shaler; seventh grade. 
Geology, Shaler; eighth grade. 

The normal readers; grades 1 to 4, inclusive. 
Normal music readers; grades 1 to 8, inclusive. 
Mason’s music readers; grades 1 to 8, inclusive. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
President Board of Education. 

Drar Str: To give a comprehensive and detailed report of the indus- 
trial work and the various lines of special instruction as conducted in 
ourschoolsis a larger task than is contemplated in this report. Empha- 
sis of initiatory steps taken by this committee toward the advancement 
of the various branches during the past year is all I shall endeavor, 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The committee recognizing as it does that manual training as a factor 
in the education of a child is paramount and that its resultant force is 
twofold, first, as it affects him individually, and, secondly, as it affects 
the community of which he is a part, has put forth every effort to 
further the success of this department. We hope to see developed a 
manly tone and pride in reference to the industries, which attitude, if 
firmly established, will prove one of our best products. The manual- 
training idea in proportionate degree is maintained throughout the 
whole public school system; in fact, the initiatory steps are taken in the 
kindergartens. As it is probably thoroughly known, this department 
under adverse circumstances, such as dilapidated buildings and neces- 
sarily cramped conditions, has already, under the capable direction of 
the director, Mr. Chamberlain, with 18 assistants, and the assistant 
director, Mr. Hill, with 7 assistants, reached a fair degree of excel- 
lence. Manual-training shops for the instruction of graded pupils are 
located in different parts of the city, such locations being selected 
relative to the situation of the schools which the shops will serve. We 
hope, however, with the completion of the two manual-training schools, 
to be known as Manual Training School No. 1 and Manual Training 
School No. 2, respectively, the former for white children and the lat- 
ter for colored children, that the department will be able to reach the 
highest degree of efficiency. 

The buildings are artistic in design and promise to fill all practical 
needs at present. It does not, however, take unusual foresight to see 
that in the near future larger accommodations will be needed. Manual 
Training School No. 1 has sufficient ground to permit of future addi- 
tions. It is hoped by the committee that additional ground may be 
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purchased looking to the enlargement of Manual Training School No, 
2. That the citizens might fully realize the special advantages accru- 
ing to them and their children from this special instruction the com- 
mittee authorized the assistant superintendents and supervisors to 
make specific statements relative to the prospective work of these two 
schools in all the seventh and eighth grades of the respective school 
divisions. The principal of Manual Training School No. 2 was espe- 
cially authorized to create an enthusiasm relative to the work in the 
congregations of the various colored churches and lyceums. This step 
was obligatory, knowing as the committee does the special need of this 
class along industrial training. Energetic, wide-awake men, techni- 
cally trained, have been secured as far as possible to assume control of 
these two schools. Their enthusiasm, guided and directed by an 
unusually resourceful director and reenforced by a corps of capable 
instructors, bids us hope for success. The committee hopes to see the 
twofold purpose for which these schools were established carried out, 
first, the attracting of boys and girls to pursue a practical course of 
study who otherwise would not attend a high school, and, secondly, to 
permit those who are ambitious for further work to prepare for more 
scientific institutions. In this way only will all classes be beneficially 
reached. To teach the youth to work systematically with eye, hand, 
and brain is what the course of study, which has been planned con- 
jointly by our superintendent of schools, Mr. Stuart, and the director 
of manual training, Mr. Chamberlain, aims to do. This course of 
study, combining both academic and technical work, is of a scope 
varied and far-reaching, as the report of the director of manual train- 
ing will show. 


DEPARTMENTS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 
DRAWING. 


‘As a factor in education, the importance of the study of drawing is 
evident which ever way we may turn. It touches upon more vital 
interests, probably, than any other special line of work. It opens up 
to the vision of the child beauties of outward form and of nature to 
which he would otherwise be totally indifferent. The importance of 
drawing in its application to manual training can not be overestimated; 
it is, in fact, the first steps in such training. The child begins to draw 
as soon as he enters school. This training is continued throughout his 
entire school course, therefore the course of drawing to be pursued in 
the new manual-training schools when completed, combining as it 
does utilitarian and decorative art, will afford the drawing teacher, 
possibly more than any other instructor, an opportunity to view the 
culmination of his or her work begun in the primary grades. To this 
valuable coefficient to’education the committee has added every help 
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possible—first, by seeing that its direction is in responsible hands, 
and, secondly, by seeing that its enforcements were of the best caliber 
possible. The only material changes which might be stated as differ- 
ing from the past methods are, first, the maintaining of the whole sub- 
ject in both white and colored schools as one system, under one director, 
instead of, as heretofore, two systems and two directors, and, secondly, 
owing to the clamor of the public for the devotion of more time to 
major studies the time limit for drawing has been reduced about one- 
half. Notwithstanding this latter drawback the committee is glad to 
state that the schools of the first eight divisions, under the able director- 
ship of Mrs. Fuller, aided by a corps of 10 efficient assistants, have 
done commendable work. The same statement can be made in refer- 
ence to the assistant director, Mr. Hunster, ably assisted by a corps of 
5 teachers. 

The committee cheerfully recommends that salaries be secured from 
our next Congress for the director and assistant director of this valu- 
able work commensurate with their services. 

For classification and detail as to kinds of drawing used to procure 
effective measures and results, see director’s report and course of 
study. 


MUSIC. 


Tn the opinion of this committee musical instruction is undoubtedly 
beneficial, nay, indispensable, to the young. It is refining and uplift- 
ing. Both these elements are necessary for their proper development 
as good citizens. Beginning, as the child does, with music in the first 
grade, or, what is more true, in the kindergarten, a good foundation 
is necessarily given in sight reading and tone development by the time 
the eighth grade is completed. A broader scope is given in the high 
schools, where efficient results have been tested. The committee feels 
assured that it is to be congratulated upon the fact that the music of 
the public schools is in such competent hands as the present director, 
Miss A. E. Bentley, and the assistant director, Miss Hattie Gibbs. 
The former was promoted to her présent position at the beginning of 
the year, the latter securing her position by a competitive examination 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mrs. Alice Strange Davis, 
one whose service in the schools in the music department can not be 
overestimated. The only change of importance relative to the success 
of this department was that of placing the whole subject under one 
system with one director, instead of, as heretofore, two systems with 
two directors. We have found such change exceedingly beneficial. 
The work is more expeditiously done, to the satisfaction of both the 
superintendent and director. Two appointments were made in this 
department during the year, the appointees being those who stood 
highest in competitive examination. 
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For the same reasons as those assigned in the drawing department, 
it was thought best to curtail the amount of time given to music. Not- 
withstanding this action the department of music of the first eight 
divisions, under the management of Miss Bentley and her nine able 
assistants, has shown decided improvement. The same statement can 
be made relative to Miss Gibbs and her five assistants. 

For methods, outline of work, and schedules, see report of director. 

The committee recommends here also the securing of such salaries for 
the respective directors of this department as will assure them proper 
compensation for services rendered. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


To secure, if possible, sound bodies for the children of our public 
schools, irrespective of inherent tendencies and environments, is 
undoubtedly the herculean task prescribed for this department. The 
work is exceedingly arduous, and calls for the expending of more 
physical force and energy on the part of the teacher than any other 
line of work. This work above all other specialties touches or bears 
upon the personal element of the child, tending as it does to his physi- 
cal upbuilding. In no way can the moral and mental equipoise of a 
child be better assured than by securing to him a sound body. The 
import of this special line of instruction is therefore threefold—mental, 
moral, and physical. In a recent report of the director of physical 
training emphasis was laid upon the importance of sufficient play- 
grounds for children. Feeling assured that the playground is indis- 
pensable to the proper development of this most necessary adjunct of 
our school system the committee recommends, therefore, that in the 
future playgrounds of sufficient size be procured with the purchase of 
every school site. In no way can we better assure health to the pupils. 

It is to be deplored, also, that gymnasiums are not attached to 
every high-school building. The Western High School is the only 
building properly equipped in this particular in the city. The com- 
mittee recommends the annexing of gymnasiums to said schools as 
goon as means can be secured for doing so. The only material change 
in this department that has heen recommended by the committee is 
the uniting of all the schools under one system with one director, 
instead of two systems with two directors. The director of the first 
eight divisions, Miss Rebecca Stoneroad, and an able corps of five 
assistants are rendering excellent service in this department, as is also 
Miss Hattie George, with her three assistants, in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh divisions. 

The committee cheerfully recommends an increase of salary to the 
directors of this department in proportion to their services. 

One appointment was made in this department during the year, 
said appointee standing highest in a competitive examination. 

For methods, plans, and time schedule, see director’s report. 
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COOKING. 


The social, hygienic, and economic questions evolved in the instrue- 
tion of this department are of the greatest practical concern, and it is 
believed by this committee that such careful and systematic training 
ag is given in this department, under the supervision of our competent 
director, will yield the best educational results. The practical side of 
this subject appeals at once to every thoughtful person. It bears 
directly upon the home life of the child, and by continuous years of 
successful work in the schools we hope to see its effects materialize in 
better home conditions, with less dyspepsia, always consequent with 
inferior preparations of foods, and sounder minds and bodies. The 
mistress of homes who hope to be relieved from household drudgery 
by the advent of the trained cook and domestic are numerous and the 
committee feels that this community will be best served by guarantee- 
ing to it the success of this special department. Unlike other lines of 
special work, which begin in the primary grades, this work is not 
begun until the seventh grade is reached. The utilitarian side of it 
does not appeal to the child before that time. This work, as shown by 
the reports of Superintendent Stuart and the director of manual train- 
ing, Mr. Chamberlain, is to be carried through the manual-training 
schools, where a pupil may elect a two-year course or a four-year 
course. It has been recommended by this committee that the election 
by the pupil of the four-year course, to be followed by a two-year 
normal course, shall entitle said pupil to a teachership in said depart- 
ment, to be appointed according to standing. In this department, 
also, the only change of note from previous years is that of placing 
the whole department under one system with one director, instead of, 
as heretofore, two systems and two directors. The director of the 
first eight divisions, Miss Emma S. Jacobs, and her efficient corps of 
eleven assistants are sending valuable science to this community. The 
cooking department of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions is not 
as strong in certain essentials as we would like to have it. The com- 
mittee will take steps in the near future to remedy this defect. This 
work has been introduced into the night schools with unparalleled suc- 
cess. We reach through this medium the parent as well as the child, 
thus working to the general uplifting of the community. Three 
appointments have been made in this department during the year, one 
in the first eight divisions and one in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
divisions. Said appointments were made subject to an examination. 

The committee recommends an increase of salary to the director of this 
department. 
For methods, plans, and schedule, see report of director. 


SEWING DEPARTMENT. 


The educational yalue of sewing needs no further emphasis on the 
part of the committee than the statement that by it the eye and the 
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hand are trained, such indispensable qualities ag precision, patience 
and industry acquired, and ingenuity developed, which development 
finds expression in a love for the beautiful, a cultivation of good taste 
and appropriateness of dress, thus making it an approved means oi 
culture and refinement. This training is begun in the third grade of 
the primary work and continued through the sixth grade. It is then 
superseded by cooking in the seventh and eighth grades and will not 
be taken up again until the manual-training school is reached. The 
committee recommends, therefore, that a readjustment of work in 
this department be made in order to permit pupils who so elect to 
continue this work in the seventh and eighth grades, assuring by this 
means a more thorough preparation for the manual-training schools. 
In this department, also, a pupil may elect a two-year or four-year 
course, and the committee has recommended that the electing by the 
pupil of a four-year course, to be followed by a two-year normal 
course, shall entitle said pupil to a teachership in said department, 
appointments to be made according to standing. 

Under the supervision of this department, millinery —which we hope 
to introduce in the manual-training school next year—will naturally 
come. It is a new field of preparation for the schools, and the com- 
mittee, realizing, as it does, the importance of it, hopes to see it suc- 
ceed. ‘The appropriateness of introducing it into the schools is readily 
apparent to the practical mind. As a means of livelihood to the effi- 
cient it will prove as lucrative as either sewing or cooking. The same 
recommendations of the committee in reference to specialization in 
cooking and sewing will hold good in millinery. In the selection of 
teachers for this important work we shall endeavor to secure thor- 
oughly trained women equipped with capacity and experience. 

The department of sewing is in excellent hands, the director, Mrs. 
Margaret Cate, and the assistant director, Miss Carrie Syphax. Like 
other special departments it has, by recommendation of the committee, 
been placed under one system with one director, instead of, as hereto- 
fore, two systems and two directors. The director of the first eight 
divisions, Mrs. Cate, with her capable corps of nineteen assistants, is 
doing excellent work in our schools. The same statement can be 
made in reference to Miss Syphax and her corps of seven teachers. 
Two appointments were made in this department the first part of the 
year without examination, and one in the latter part subject to an 
examination. 

In order to assure competency in the corps of teachers appointed in 
the special lines of work, the committee deemed it advisable in the 
early part of the year to order competitive examinations for candidates. 
In the departments of special instruction promotions have heretofore 
been made upon length of service. The committee recommends that 
said promotions be made upon merit alone. In this way only will a 
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To give the Jaboring class, who are Sa es whole occupations 
nitending the day schools, an opportunity o satisfy their thirst 
lea f-improvement is truly a noble work. The night- 
rduous, and the committee, realizing this fact, has 
t the best teachers possible. The successful day 
ssarily be a successful night teacher. The condj- 
tions and environments are different, calling forth, as far as vite teacher 
is concerned, adaptability of temperament and sympathetic Interest, 
combined with responsiveness and enthusiasm. — The altruistic spirit is 
Be rly approximated in this work than in any other under our 
supervision. There has never heretofore been piven to night schools 
any vigilant attention. Ina general way the superintendent of schools 
was responsible, but there was no one to report specifically on conditions 
and efficiency of teachers. A short while after the organization of this 
board this committee recommended that supervision of night schools be 
given to the supervisors of the respective divisions. This was done, 
butafter careful consideration it was decided that the supervisors were 
already burdened with as much as they could properly supervise, and 
the committee recommended the appointment of a director and assist- 
ant director of night schools. Heretofore 66 night schools have been 
maintained, 33 for white and 33 for colored pupils. Feeling assured 
that better results can be obtained, the committee recommends that in 
the future organization of these schools fewer schools be opened, 
enabling by this means their continuance for a longer period and 
consequently proving more beneficial to the community. 

Three night cooking schools have heretofore been maintained, two 
for white and one for colored pupils. The committee recommends the 
establishing of six of these schools, three for white and three for 
colored pupils. 

Knowing that other industries besides cooking in our night schools 
would be beneficial, such as sewing and carpentry, the committee rec- 
ommends the asking for increased appropriation next year in order 
that such branches may be taught in the night schools. One of the 
most prosperous departments of our night schools is the business 
department, conducted under the supervision of our high school 
director, Dr. Lane. A high degree of efficiency has been reached there 
through his earnest efforts and the assistance of an earnest corps of 
teachers. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Under the direction of Mr. Raymond Riordon, the vacation schools, 
which have become well established, are an indispensable part of our 
present school system, and which in the minds of many have performed 
a much-needed service in this community, were successfully carried on 
in the past summer to a higher degree of excellence than heretofore— 
in fact, they went many steps further than was anticipated. 

Vacation schools were opened for colored children for the first time 
under the direction of Mr. F. L. Cardozo, jr. Schools for the white 
children were in the Greenleaf building and those for colored children 
in the Stephens and Logan buildings, the latter widely separated from 
each other, thus accommodating children of the northwest and north- 
east sections. 2 

As far as the conditions would allow the general scheme for white 
schools was carried out for colored schools. The responsiveness by 
both parents and children of the latter class to the vacation-school idea 
was remarkable and speaks volumes in their behalf. Too much can 
not be said in praise of the teachers, who, though worn-out and tired 
from an arduous year’s work, were yet willing to undertake and carry 
through to the end this labor of love, compensated in no way but by 
the thanks of a grateful community. The moral uplift to this city by 
keeping hundreds of children usefully and intelligently employed, who 
would otherwise have been imbibing pernicious habits from street 
influences, has been so forcibly impressed upon this committee that it 
has unhesitatingly decided to ask Congress to give an appropriation 
sufficiently large to carry on at least four of these schools—two for 
white and two for colored children. The fact that over 1,000 children 
were kept out of the streets and benefited last summer is a more power- 
ful argument in behalf of vacation schools than any other that could 
be offered. As is probably known, only $1,000 has been heretofore 
appropriated for these schools—a sum sufficient for one school only. 

The committee wishes to express thanks to the directors of the 
various branches of work coming under their supervision for their 
untiring interest and support in whatever effort has been made for the 
advancement of their respective work. 

For methods and plans, see report of principal of yacation schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Bertie G. FRANCIS, 


Chairman. 
p o 1901—voL 4——4 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT A. T. STUART. 


To the Board of Education: 

T have the honor to submit herewith a report of the condition f 
the schools under my charge for the year ending June 30 sti 
including the necessary tabular statements and the reports Gank. 
supervising principals, the director of high schools, the principal ae 
the normal school, and the directors of cooking, sewing, manual train- 
ing, physical training, and music. 

Number of pupils enrolled: 


First eight divisions ....-.-..---------+-+-++------+--- 
$= 5 SSee awa ee 34 
Ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions. -.--------------------------+-.- ee 


Number of white pupils (male, 15,348; female, 16,503) 
Number of colored pupils (male, 6,764; female, 8,816) 


Total (male, 22,112; female, 25,319) ...----.----------++---------++ 


Number of pupils in city schools (white, 27,586; colored, 13,032) .......... 40, 618 
Number of pupils in county schools (white, 4,265; colored, 2,548) Belcan see 6, 813 

Total (white, 31,851; colored, 15,580) -..-----+--+++ 0220002220000 --- 47, 431 
Number of male pupils (white, 15,348; colored, 6,764) ---- 22 119 
Number of female pupils (white, 16,503; colored,18,816) ....--.-.-.-...... 25. 319 


To tal fsa ee eee eres e sees een esc n Recc see ares 47, 431 
F ’ 


Male. | Female. | Totul, 


Number of pupils in normal schools 183 
Number of pupilsin high schools .- 2, 082 3 200 
Number of pupils in graminay and p 29'183 | 45" 314 
Number of pupils in kindergartens 871 vale 

Total aoeesesaeeoat coer sheer een aeons nmanp =e = nar Nien teo es ocos | 22,112 | 95,819 | 47, 431 


PER CENT OF TEACHERS. 


The per cent of teachers was: White—male, 6.78; female, 60.02; 
total, 66.80. Colored—male, 6; female, 27.20; total, 33.20, ae. 


uted as follows: 


| © White. Colored. Total. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. qoial 
i} 

Supervisors 1.05 0.12 0.71 
Special ....- 2.33 6.30) 3.52 gis |  &88 

ormal sch wy 15 06 lesen 1.25 | 1.5 
High schools - 4.58 8.52 | 4.69 6.55 | 11.15 
Grammar and 2.22 68.14 | 9.16 67,26 | 71.78 
Assistants to principals. = L.17 |----<--- 1.09 1.09 
Kindergartens 4s 4.55 |-......- 4.75 | 4.75 

Total ec sscen aan ee oeeres sae . 89.85 | 18.08 87.22 | 100 
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ENROLLMENT. 


The number of pupils enrolled was 47,431—31,851 white and 15,580 
colored. This shows an increase of 912, or 1.96 per cent, over the enroll- 
ment of the previous year. 


The average enrollment was 39,401, or 3.38 per cent above that of 
the previous year. 


The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 36,672. 


TEACHERS, 


There were employed 1,283 teachers, as follows: 


Male. | Female. | Total. 


109 $12 921 
55 307 362 
164 1,119 1,283 
87 770 857 
7 39 426 


City schools: 
White --. 76 676 752 
Colored 55 307 362 
Total 131 983 1,114 
County schools: 
White .. i o4 105 
Colored. 2 42 | 
Total Sssss sess ss daddvctwcss Se ceese wsvdd aicids Sicsacesdaasterdasoa 33 136 169 


The teachers were distributed as follows: 


‘ White. | Colored. | Total. 


Supervising principals. 


fabsacesaceseweesabae. 9 3 12 
Director and assistant director of primary 1 L 2 
Normal schools. 9 7 16 
High schools... 112 31 143 
Grammar schoo! 253 99 352 
Primary schools. . 350 219 569 
Assistants to principa 10 4 4 
Kindergartens - 39 22 61 
Music .... 10 6 16 
6 6 12 

19 8 27 

1B 6 19 

18 10 28 

6 4 10 


The day schools cost— 


For officers $18, 252. 29 
For teachers and supervisors 1868, 102. 88 
For janitors. 65, 587.55 
For rent. 15, 092. 31 
For fuel. 44, 000.00, 
For contingent expenses, including printing, ete 


ages as Semeraenieace 32, 036. 32 


1 Includes $21,020.73 paid teachers of kindergarten schools. 
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52 PUBL 
¢ text-books and supplies...---++-+e2erc reeset etc ee cts te eee 
a areata instruction, including manual training, cooking, and sewing $44, 979, 05 
Seana acon eer Soa RRSP E 9, 845, 01 
For furniture - 2 i soca : 999.97 
For repairs to puildings and improve men cacede 3,746, 38 
For repairs to and changes in plumbing - sg 
For new buildings ----------*2---- 3 24,184, 55 
For kindergartens (exclusive of salaries) 
GAR re eee ee neces none Oc STS SES <OSEA EECRR RSE Sse 5 ie 
i i sire ile cs Cpa 1, 476, 670, 93 
The relative numbers enrolled in the different grades of ou 
A s I sc 
are shown by the following: Chools 
Schools. 
White. | Cotoreq 
d 


Total sve ceee tens cocents Un=ntneneare hie eneminse=™ snes sencebnnsSe> eee =Sse eras eens 
31, 851 | 15, 680 


There were enrolled in the night schools 1,571 white and { 740 
ored persons. These were taught by 67 teachers, of whom 3 4 col. 
white and 33 colored. were 

The night schools cost— 


For teachers 
For incidental expenses - 


The day schools were in session 176 days; the night schools 
open 61.7 nights in the first eight divisions (night high school 79 aoe 
the cooking schools 48.5 nights, and night manual-training ikea = 
nights) and 52 nights in the ninth, tenth, and eleven divisions, 0) 


Tasie I.—Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools 


White. | Colored. Total 


Whole enrollment: 
Normal school: 
High schools 
Grammar an 


Per cent of increase . 


Average enrollment: 
Normal schools. . 
High schools ---- 
Grammar and pri 
Kindergartens.........-. 


Total ........------ 
Increase for the year 
Per cent of increase . 


Average attendance: 
Normal schools 
High schools .--- 
Grammar and primary schools. 
Kindergartens. .....------------ 


Total 
Increase for the year 
Per cent of increase - 


lems 
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TasLE I.—Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools—Continued 


White. | Colored. | Total. 


Whole enrollment: 
Boys. 15, 348 6,764 | 22,112 
Girls.. -| 16,503 8,816 | 25,319 
tal 31, 851 15,580 | 47,431 
Whole enrollment in night school: us 1,571 1,740 8,311 
Grand ‘total 2.cee sr isccs we casa se seta i a sede ss ace deanna ea eeate tee 33, 422 7,820 | 60,742 
73 39 112 
17 4 21 
| 43 133 
Schoolrooms: 
Owned .. 563 
Rented .... 30 
Otel SSescsecdesta-stedescccniedda sav cesincs cle nsdew ca Sacs Osa asetaa~ a= 593 
Number of teachers: 
Males... 77 164 
70 349 1,119 
857 426 1,283 
34 33 67 
891 459 1,350 


$22. 48 $21.71 | $22.26 
Cost: ne pupil for all expenses, except repairs and permanent improve- 
ments, based on average enrollment ........2.000s DOE EE CIRC ECE CER 


1Not including high schools. 
2Includes Industrial Home and Children’s Home, not owned. 


Taste II.— Whole enrollment o of Pur pils in the several kinds and grades of schools in the 
District of Columbia for the school year ending June 30, 1901. 


Grade. White. | Colored | Total. 
Normal schools. 97 103 200 
High schools - 2, 565 749 3,314 
TOG sic cw one cs a scccscsw ec sdateccssscsedassessesescescsdsndusenaannss | 2, 662 852 3,514 
Grammar school., cit} ‘ 
Eighth grade... 1,959 469 2,428 
Seventh grade 2,177 646 
Sixth grade. 2, 692 885. 3,577 
Fifth grade... 2,910 1,229 4,139 
3,229 | 12,967 
1,426 4,859 
1, 676 4,901 
1,970 5, 281 
3,377 7,744 
aS 8,449 | 22,785 
County school 2,465 6,522 
Kindergartens: | 
Ci 850 502 1,352 
208 83 291 
1,058 585 1, 643 
31, 851 15,580 | 47,431 
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es ILL.— Whole enrollment of pupils, boys and girls, white and colo: 4 
oe of Columbia, by grades, jor the school year ending June Boe the District 


ee enn eee 
Grade. Boys. | Girls. | Tota 
i 1. |Percen 
t. 
7 ———— 
Normal schools -- 17 183 5 
High schools. .- 1, 232 2, 082 3,314 0.42 
Eighth grade .. 1,164 1.724 peg 6.99 
Seventh grade - 1,888 1) 903 as 6.09 
Sixth grade -- 1,713 2) 389 4095 6.94 
Fifth grade .. 2, 205 2) 698 4908 8.63 
Fourth grade a 2, 679 3/140 Fens 10.34 
Third grade.. 4 2,942 2! 964 Hen 1297 
Second grade Z 38, 288 3,048 6336 12.45 
First grade... ~ 4,712 4.304 iets 13. 36 
Kindergarten .. 772 871 ties 19.05 
eee 3.46 
Total..-~----02-00-+--<75-2"<7= 22,112 | 25,319 | 47, 431 ia 
SUMMARY. ew 
Normal and_high schoo! 1,249 2, 265 3, 514 
Grammar schools - - 4 6, 470 8,707 18177 7.41 
Primary schools. . 18, 621 13, 476 7 007 32 
Kindergartens 772 1 eg mr. 8 
25,819 47,431 Ena 


The whole number of schools 


below the high schools was as follows: 


Grade. 


White. | Colored, 


Total. 
ea eahals city: __—__ 
LG NEAL pS 44 F 
Seventh grade 50 Ha 656 
Six 5 87 
Fifth grade a al 
Total .....---- 79 San 
Primary schools, city: 
Fourth grade - 7 a 
Third grade 
Second grad 
First grade 
Total .. 


County schools 
Hei es 


Grand total..- 


Number of whole-day schools... 
Number of half-day schools 
Number of kindergartens -.-- 


The average number of pupils, based on the whole enrollment, was 


as follows: 


Grade. White. | Colored. | Total. 
High schools (to a teacher excluding principals) ...--...--.-.--.-------- 
Grammar sch oa ain tea ig principals) 23.7 24.9 24.0 
ighth grade........---------------- +--+ +202 reese eee ee eee ene tees 44.2 39.0 
Seventh grade 43.5 38.0 ml 
annaere =e 45.6 40.2 44.1 
Primary shoots i = 46.1 43.8 45.4 
‘ourth grade... 48. 
Third grade -- id 5| 406 
Second grade... 43,5 42.8 43.2, 
eee B3| #3] Hs 
Kindergartens: : aa one 
City ..-- 56.6 55.7 56.3 
County 52.0 41.5 48.5 
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Onc thousand two hundred and eighty-three teachers were employed 
as follows: 


White. | Colored. | Total. 


Supervising principal 
Director anceaeeletate director of primary work 4 e 2 
Normal schools ee 9 7 16 
High schools .. 112 81 143 
Total .. 131 42 173 
Grammar schools, city: 
Eighth grade. . 44 12 56 
Seventh grade. 50 17 67 
Sixth grade.. 59 22 81 
Fifth grade.. 63 23 91 
Motel : seis ssccscs- dec cdssreneensccadeccnss sn sotnresressvesseseenn=-4 216 79 295, 
Primary schools, ci . 
Fourth grade 69 33 | 102 
Third grade - 69. 36 105 
Second zrade 74 43 7 
First grade . 79 67 146 
i : 291 179 470 
Assistants to principal: 10 va u 
County schools 96 60 156 
Kindergartens: 
Ci 
County 


Teachers of music.... 
Teachers of drawing - 
Teachers of manual training 
Teachers of cooking... 
Teachers of sewing... 
Teachers of physical training - 
Librarian. 
Assistant . 


Grand total 


The cost for members of the Board of Education, office force, super- 
vision, and teaching was as follows: 


White. Colored. Total. 


6 members of the Board of Education, at $500 each .- 
2 members of the Board of Education, at $500 each 
1secretary 
1clerk.. 


Totaltessseceacs-cadase sean sec-ne--~==== 
Cost per pu 


Supervision: 
1 superintendent 
lassistant superintendent 
1 assistant superintendent 
8 supervising principals -. 
3 supervising principals -. 
1 director of primary wor! 
1 assistant director of prima: 
llibrarian - 
1 assistant -- 


geze 


_ 2| SBE28 
ne| sseeesese 


Total 
Cost per pul 
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White. Colored, 


= Total, 
| —|—— 
Tuition : | —$—$_= 
BY asta CH 00] ag 
1 prinecipa 
1 Principal Si $1, 600. 00 
2 teachers, at $1, Ey $00: 00 
1 teacher 2, {00.00 
1 teacher 1 Ou, 00 
2 teachers, at ceeececseceeececteesee: crececeseeeereees! 1,800.00 Jo 1s 00. 00 
2 teachers, at $900 - Satautee 1; 800/00 1, 00 
2 teachers, at $825 - 1, 650.00 J. 0.00022) 1, 800, 60 
1 teacher .. e £50.00 
1 teacher -- Be 00 
1 teacher .- oni 00 
1 teacher i $00. 09 
Wo vi ew sccateccenssatweversssesturerssesewnncesnss 19,065.00 | 26,450.00 | yz. a> 
Gaatper pupil (estimated on the ayerage enrollment) 42.95 : At Wo 15, 545.09 
High pone ————=—!= 
rector: 
4 principals 2 00. 00 
1 principal. ? ays oo 
108 teachers - 96" pa 
30 teachers 25) 40, a 
‘otal is. cncec sone ee coae ss seeceeseerenesaeer ea nasan 105, 127.42 | 27,050.00 SS 
ea per pupil (estimated on the ayerage enrollment) 47.12 | "43. 34 182, sae 
rammar schools, city— t) 
G 44 eighth, 50 seventh, 59 sixth, 63 fifth grade schools... 179, 086.87: |uc.ccssculee 179, 036, 8 
12 eighth, 17 seventh, 22 sixth, 28 fifth grade schools... 63, 542, 036, 87 
"779, 036.87 | ee 
Total ....--.--- 2-2 eee cee eee eee eee eens e teense sence nee 179, 036.87 | 68,542.50 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment)... "91.32 29) 85 242, 57. % 
_=—=—=—!’ 
Primary schools, city— S [—S= 
71 fourth, 71 third, 76 second, 82 first grade schools .....--- 154, 622.95 |............ 154, 622, 95 
$3 fourth, 39 third, 46 second, 70 first grade schools ........ , 3G. 


Assistants to principals— 
10 assistants - 


4 assistants . 
17) ae Oe oe eee 1,275.00 510.00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the ay “05 “05 ey 
Special teachers— — 
ial teache’ 
ears music teachers, 6 drawing teachers, 6 teachers of phys- | 15,768.25 |......22.... 15, 768, 25 
ical culture . 
6 music teachers, 6 drawing teachers, 4 teachers of phys- 
ical culture.........- Pcecivarenseeemcserssbecenewscwretac|sasseacseces 12, 018. 91 12,018, 91 
Total 15,768.25 | 32,018.91 | 27,787.18 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment)... 5S Por O4 27, th a 
Manual training— : E ; 
Carpentry, 17; metal working, 2; cooking, 13; sewing, 18..| 35, 996.33 |............ 35, 996, 33 
Carpentry, 6; metal working, 2; cooking, 6; sewing, 10...|...-........ |'"16,095:00'| 16° 098: 66 
Total. 996. ; 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment). ... 1.34 97 52, oe: a 
County schools— 
62, 393, 37 
37, 100. 00 


Do ball eee re eee ee ee eee 


99, 493, 37 
18.75 


16, 895, 73 
4, 125. 00 


21,020.73 


19. 46 
22.91 


20.05 


1 This includes the cost of teaching 10 practice schools, $4,941.36. 
*This includes the cost of teaching 9 practice schools, $4,312.74, 

3To be increased by the cost of teaching 10 practice schools, $4.941.36, 
4To be increased by the cost of teaching 9 practice schools, $4,312.74. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA. bye 
w SUMMARY. 
Totalicost.of Board of educations: sssuscesssse cee esennes tease eee aan es 
Total cost of instruction, including supervision pa ai = 
Whole number of pupils enrolled....... 102. 
Average number of pupils enrolled..............-...- 


Average number of pupils in daily attendance: 


1. Whole enrollment. 
2. Average enrollment. 
3. Average attendance. 


Total amount expended 


Total amountlex pended vs lence socese coc acct r anne sree re acs quae wsateneeassassueesicsee ere 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) 


Free text-books and supplies. 


Total amount expended 


DUD LCE CSuRSe Sone G6 0 hOE= Seton CoseSecebemo [bos SeScene Sone SEC Case eS 44,979. 05 
Ayerage amount ner pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) .........-..-.----..---- 1.24 
Industrial instruction. 

Total amount expended Sate seeerec sate ses aes aceasta Saree eed aac acess ois doe ocww ade 9,845.21 
Fuel. 

Total amount expended 44, 000. 00 

Rent. - 
Total aniount ex pend ed 2ase sae see a en ckaa ss te aaa casa Wace eae aw aaare Fe eae 15, 092. 31 
Flags. 
Totaliamount expendedsstss- ssa sses sys asa ven came tas teas Minna eae taataa dane aahtecnets emcee 999. 97 
Furniture. 
Total amount expended ... 22.2. 222522222225 we oe ena oo a se win ew wn nn eee nn eee eee 746. 38 
Kindergartens. 

Total amount expended (exclusive of salaries) 3,977.73 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) -. 3.79 
SUMMARY. 

Amount expended, grand total...-.....-..--.--------------- +--+ 2200222 eects eee tence $1, 106, 619. 69 


Average cost per pupil (including all high and normal schools) for all expenses except 
repairs and permanent improvements: 
1. On whole enrollment --..- cz e 23.33 
2. On average enrollment - 


28.08 

3. On average attendance .-- 30.17 
One superintendent ........------------ +--+ +--+ +--+ 220 ere nents nes 4, 000. 00 
One assistant superintendent nee 2, 500. 00 
One assistant superintendent?. 2, 500. 00 
Fight supervising principals 16, 000. 00 
Three supervising principals! 6, 000. 00 
One director of primary work 1,500. 00 
One assistant director of primary work 1,100. 00 
One librarian 750.00 
© Orne assist toe eee are a are gate e re ws ey aac eae pte 300. 00 
Total cost of supervision c = 34, 650. 00 
Ayerage cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) - 87 


1 Colored. 
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Normal schools. 
Number 1.|Number2.!| Total, 
Number of teachers trained. .-- 97 103 200 
Average ptendante oss ees 3 aH te 
ers employed . 
Free calary fee ema $1,007.22 | $921.42) $969.68 
High schools. 
Central. | Eastern. | Western. | Business.|M street.!) Total. 
Number of pupils enrolled (boys, 1,232; 
: pire, 2,082), Dacebeseces enum 985 458 377 745 749 8,314 
Average enrollment 900 411 323 598 624 2, 856 
Average attendance - . 847 387 301 564 592 2,691 
Per cent of attendance 4 94.0 94.1 93.0 91.3 95.7 94.2 
Ayerage number of cases of tardiness 
per month god 119.6 53.6 44.2 61.0. 31.6 812.0 
Number of te: employed 4 4 22 19 _, 2 _, Bl 144 
Average salary paid ....-...-.---.------- $997.04 | $906.81] $872.49 | $871.73 $872. 58 $917.89 
Cost of tuition per pu timated on M 
average enroliment)........-------+-+- 51.16 48.54 51,82 88. 52 43. 34 46.28 
1 Colored. 
Grammar and primary schools. 
White. Colored. Total 
Number of pupils enrolled .. 28, 131 14, 143 42,274 
Average enrollment..... 23,718 11, 584 85, 802 
Average attendance. .. 21, 999 10, 876 82, 875 
Per cent of attendance ......-. 92.7 93.8 93,1 
Average number of cases of tardiness per mont! A 2, 669.8 736.9 8, 406.7 
Number of pupils dismissed... .. So RSR RR = 3 0 3 
Number of cases of corporal punishment 2 50 19 69 
Number of teachers employed ...----- S 613 822 935 
Average salary pai $646. 09 $608.76 | $633, 24 
Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average 
enrollment .......-.-ce----- een ne ene enn e tenes tees eteeet ees estesets 38.5 35.9 87.7 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ....... $16. 91 $17. 29 $17.03 
Kindergartens. 
White. Colored. Total 
Number of pupils enrolled 1,058 585, 1,648 
Average enrollment. ---. A 686 362 1048 
Average daily attendance 4 596. 318 O14 
Per cent of attendance. . fl 86.5 87.8 87.2 
Number of teachers employed 39 22 61 
Average salary paid - $349. 81 $336.06 | $344.57 
veraee number of pupils to ‘ 
enrollment) ......-...-++--------- 2-222 eee eee enter ee es 17.5 16.4 17.1 
Special teachers. 
White. Colored. Total. 
m 6 16 
Physical training. | 6 t 10 
average salary paid | 
TISIC eee | 
Pr 8) Tee “ees 
Average cost per pup’ 754.79 717.18 739.75 
58 394 -70 


enrollment) ieerasrece-serererar 4 
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Teachers of manual training. 


59 


White. Colored. Total. 


Carpentry and metal working - 
Cooking ....-------++-+- 
Sewing 
Averag' 'y paid; 
Carpentry and metal working 
Cooking 
Sewing 
Average cos 
enrollment 


8 27 
13 6 19 

18 10 28 
$909.80 $783.75 | $872.45 
650. 76 625.00 | 42.63 
569, 44 607.50 | 583,03 
1.34 1.27 1.32 


Tasie 1V.—Enrollment of colored pupils in the District of Columbia, by grades, for the 


school year ending June 30, 1901. 


Whole enrollment. 
Grade. 

Boys. Girls. Total. | Per cent. 

Normal school .. 14 89 103 0. 66 
High school... a 540 749 4.81 
Eighth grade. . 163 414 577 3.70 
Seventh grade 279 501 780 5.01 
Sixth grade . 386 748 1,134 7.28 
Fifth grade... 562 897 1,459 9.36 
Fourth grade 743 1,096 1,839 11.80 
Third grade. 960 1,057 2,017 12.95 
Second grade 1, 226 1,171 2,397 15.39 
First grade .. 1,965 1,975 3,940 25.29 
Kindergarten - 257 328 585 3.75 
Total sovestouteer tastes ssa seneiaoas Sass eee tres | 6, 764 8, 816 15, 580 100.00 

SUMMARY. 

Normal and high schools 223 629 852 5.47 
Grammar school: | 1,390 2, 560 3,950 25.35 
Primary schools | 4,894 5,299 | 10,198 65.43 
Kirdergartens 257 328 585 3.75 
Total Sec2onds ce esos ooec scala haga esa sa Sas ee Se | 6,764 8,816 | 15,580 100.00 


Owned and rented buildings used by the schools during the school year ending June 80, 1901. 


Buildings.! Rooms.! 
Owned. | Rented. | Total. | Owned. | Rented. | Total. 
Si ecaaaees & 79 79 
8 3 il 78 88 
9 1 10 78 80 
6 1 7 56 57 
211 3 15 77 80 
10 5 15 76 84 
12 2 13 65 4 69 
$10 |. Brest 10 C1 Rekeeeeses 37 
E 9| 2 n 54 Bop 56 
Colored - a (CRP e ee 6 Pe ee ee 22 
Ninth+.. 2 7 1 8 71 lu 82 
Tenth... a 8 2) 10 7 9 80 
Eleyenth 8 1 Ry 70 1 7 
112 21 133 834 51 885 
73 7 90 563 | 30 593 
39 4 43 271 21 292 
112 | ‘21 133 834 | 31 885 

1 t 


1Excluding high schools. *Including Industrial Home. #Including Orphans’ Home. +4Colored. 
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Free text-books and supplies. 
an Quan- 
aes Cost: tity. Cost. 
BOOKS. BooKs—continued, 

y les ...-- 420 | $110.25 || Record books 36 $5.25 
Kise Ss Wontwor 360 | 836.00 || Silas Marner... 405 88.08 
Analysis, Swinton’s Word. 60 14.50 Sketch Book. - 180 37,44 

dv ok & Crop- ss. "8 
eee ee : 565.50 || Word and Sentence Book 6,804 | 1,468. 20 


Standard, Milne... 
Arithmetic reader: 
For second grade....----- 
For third and fourth 
grades .........-- ‘ 
Civil Government, Fiske 
Copy books, vertical writing: 
Ginn’s. Vertical Round 
Hand, Nos. 2,3, 4, 5, 6..-- 
Heath’s Natural System, 
Nosi2, 8,4, 5, 6.ossee-nee- 
Sheldon’s Base Line Rul- 
ing, Nos. 2,3, 4,5,6 .----- 
Silver, Burdette & Co.’s 
Standard Course, Nos. 2, 
3.4.5, Cpe eee 
Dictionaries, Comprehensive, 
Worcester’s 
Evangeline 
Geography: 
Complete, Frye....-.----- 
Complete, Redway 
Elementary, Frye - 
Primary, Redway..- oa 
Governmentand Administra- 
tion, Willoughby ...-...-.-- 
Grammar: 
Buehler ....-..-.-...---+- 
Mother Tongue, Part I.... 
Wheeler ........---------- 
Elementary English Com- 


Merchant of Venice. 
Miles Standish 
Music: 


Old Greek Stories 
People of the United States, 
MacMaster ....--.--.---.--- 
Readers: 
Merrill’s Graded Litera- 
ture— 

First grade .. 
Second grade. 

Third grade 


Fourth grade. 


900 
1,756 | _ 587.50 
3)154 | 1,704. 82 


1,020] 178.50 
1,770 | 387.92 


96 80.00 Brushes, paint, camel’s hair... 


ae crayons 
AY eenteese 
6, 696 429. 66 Compasses 
Gelatin...- 


i] 
2, 232 111.14 |! Glue, Le Page's. 


7, 236 383. 49 |! Tn i black . 
Ink, carmine . 


9,228 611.35 Measures, dry. 


1,760 | 1,620.79 | Paper: 


240 250, 00 Cardboard ... 
700 ater 
1,816 908. Drawin 
gene 
1, 700 850.00 Drayine % 
xamination . 
70 42.00 Practice... 


Wrapping 


6,150 | 3,044.25 i i 
10,406 | 8,744.00 vennoldemecnes 


Pens: 


J, 


42 
50 
35 08 
270 19. 22 
480 54.00 


475, 95.00 || Expressage ... 


45 18.00 || Freight... 

13 4.44 || Hauling .. 
1.44 || Ink for pad. 

250 94.50 || Labor..... 


Printing 


197 328.99 || Salary of custodian and as- 
sistant 


SUPPLIES. 


Measures, liquid . 
Pans, galvanized iron.... 


Blocks.......- 


Composition, No. 2 .pkgs.. 
Composition, No.3 .do. 


Eagle No.65,vertical.do.... 
Esterbrook No. 556, ve 


tical, gross 
Rubbers, blackboard .dozen. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES, 


ae 
Sz 
is 


SieeSZZSSS 


sgusssssssses 


The number of pupils enrolled in the eight grades that were sup- 
plied with free books was 42,274, making the cost per pupil for all 
books, supplies, and miscellaneous expenses $1.063, and the cost for 


books alone $0. 781. 
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The cost of books was distributed as follows: 


61 


met | Total cost. | cost per 
+ o. ‘otal cost. | cost per 
pare pupils. pupil. 
9,036 | $1, 640.34 90.181 
6,336 2, 638, 47 416 
5, 906 2,616.99 443 
5, 819 7,009. 18 1.204 
4, 903 4, 565. 64 931 
4, 095 4, 902. 26 1.197 
3,291 38, 914. 36 1,189 
9'388| 3,636.12 1,259 
42,274 | 30,923.36 731 


The cost of supplies and miscellaneous items was 


distributed as 


follows: 
Number | otal cost. | cost per 
d o. ‘otal cost. Pp 
ee pupils. pupil. 
9,036 | $2, 105.60 $0. 233 
6, 336 1, 690. 16 - 267 
5, 906 8,473.12 ~ 588 
5, 819 1, 275. 23 -219 
4,903 1, 710. 89 ~ 349 
4,095 1, 608. 47 . 892 
3, 291 1, 168. 03 «305 
2, 888 1,024.19 854 


42,274 | 14,055. 69 


The cost of books, supplies, and miscellaneous items was distributed 


as follows: 
Number Average 
Grade. o! Total cost. | cost per 
pupils. pupil. 

Recetce| 9,036 | $3, 745. 94 $0. 414 

6, 336 A, 328. 63. - 683 

5, 906 6, 089.11 1.031 

5,819 8, 285.41 1. 423 

4, 903 6, 276.53 1. 280 

4,095 6, 510. 73 1.589 

3,291 | 5,082.39 1.544 

2,888] 4,660.31 1.613 

Total . 42,274 | 44,979.05 1. 063 


Cost of all free text-books and supplies, including miscellaneous expenses, by grades, for 


= each year. 
Num- Average Num- Average 
Year. ber of |Total cost.| cost per Year. a ber of /Total cost.| cost per 
pupils - pupil. pupils. pupil. 
FIRST GRADE. SECOND GRADE—¢’t’d. 

8,005 | $5, 748. 33 $5, 333. 27 $0. 859 
8,076 | 2,163.90 6,392. 34 «987 
8,446 | 3,175.17 4,596. 57 - 728 
8,148 | 3,464.01 5, 293. 27 ~872 
8,472 | 4,254.93 4, 328. 63 7683 

8,475 | 3,889.95. 

8,949 | 5,573.50 
8,849 | 4,261.17 5,390 | 6, 480. 37 1.202 
8,849 | 5,124.37 5,223 | 2,555.83 - 489 
9,036 | 3,745.94 5,153 | 2,651.40 514 
5,608 | 5,903.89 1.053 
5,687 | 3,857.10 678 
5,814 | 3,385.01 5,808 | 3,737.62 - 643 
5,904 | 1,883.16 5,761 | 4, 602.52 - 798 
6,014 | 2,738.26 6,053 | 4,937.73 815 
5,921 | 3,060.98 6,130 | 6,521.82 1. 063 
6,099 | 4,740.98 5,906 | 6,089, 11 1.031 
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Cost of all free text-books and supplies, including miscellaneous expenses, elc.—Continued. 


Num- Average | Num- Average 
Year. ber of | Total cost.) cost per Year. ber of | Total cost.| cost per 
pupils. : pupil. | pupils. pupil. 
FOURTH GRADE, ||SIXTH GRADE—con’d, 
4, 877 | $9,165.19 804. 70 $2.001 
5,011 | 2,549. 24 5.78 1. 267 
4,776 | 2,460.98 . 02 1.796 
4,725 | 3,179.00 23. 18 1.734 
5,055 | 3,619.89 1. 93 1.395 
5,150 | 6,840, 81 73 1.589 
5,426 | 5,485.45 
5,375 | 5,536.40 
5,510 | 5,001.91 
5,819 | 8,285, 41 94 5.271 
79 1,208 
00 1.357 
37 1.341 
4,357 | 9, 835.50 03 1.241 
4,602 | 3,037.87 45 1.562 
4,538 | 3,966.63 68 1. 255 
4,404 | 3,008. 22 89 1,544 
4,656 | 5,165.65 
4,743 | 4,117.65 
4,809 | 5,696.24 
4,881 | 7,285.50 .87 5.678 
4,903 | 6,276.53 85 1.274 
53 1.211 
04 1.412 
. 06 + 925 
15, 407. 45 . 32 1.168 
2, 922.79 . 52 1,218 
2,806. 37 . 31 1.613 
Cost of free text-books, by grades, for each year. 
Num- Average Num- Average 
Year. ber of | Total cost.! cost per Year. ber of |Total cost.) cost per 
pupils. pupil. pupils, pupil, 
FIRST GRADE. || FOURTH GRADE. 
1892 .. 4,877 | $7,670.16 $1,573 
5,011 249. 87 049 
4,776 489, 27 - 102 
4,725 | 1,801.34 ~275 
5,055 | 1,673.12 - 330 
5,150 | 3,738.42 - 726 
5,426 | 2,802.37 - 516 
5,375 | 2,685.84 - 500 
5,510 | 2,850.00 -517 
5,819 | 7,009.18 1.204 
5,814 | 1,793.70 - 308 
5, 904 48.65 - 008 4,657 | 6,684.67 1.533, 
6, 014 498.28 - 082 4, 602 346.50 075 
5,921 | 1,221.36 + 206 4,638 | 2,255.35 -497 
6,099 | 1,287.34 211 4,404 909. 88 ~ 207 
6,196 | 1,736.20 ~ 280 4,656 | 2,992.28 - 643, 
6,472 | 2,518.52 -389 4,743 | 1,925.77 - 406 
6,310 612.50 -097 4,809 | 2,767.70 -575 
6,067 | 1,657.48 -273 4,881 | 4,727.75 «968 
6,336 | 2,638.47 - 416 4,903 | 4,565. 64 931 
5,390 | 4,209.92 -781 
5, 223 207. 24 - 040 3,548 | 12,796. 60 3.606 
5, 153 507. 56 -098 3,598 | , 768.74 +216 
5,608 | 3,767.94 -672 | 3,945 | 1,334.56 - 838 
5,687 | 1,421.96 - 250 3,900 | 5,961.83 1.528 
5,808 | 1,097.78 - 189 3,767 | 2,891.50 . 767 
5,761 | 1,608.65 -279 4,021 | 5,303.16 1.327 
6,053 | 1,727.46 - 285 3,991 | 4,471.57 1,120 
6,130 | 2,245.35 - 366 4,028 3,509.00 871 
5,906 | 2,616.99 443 4,095 | 4,902. 26 1,197 
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Cost of free text-books, by grades, for each year—Continued, 


Num- Average Num- 
Year. ber of |Total cost.) cost per || Year. ber of |Total cost, cone 
| pupils. pupil. pupils. pupil. 
SEVENTH GRADE. | EIGHTH GRADE. 
| 
$14, 108. 90 $4. 725 || 1894. 2,57 
” 2} 300.78 744 oat gyn ue 
8, 145. 02 + 983 2) 658 | 2709415 "787 
2, 656.13 + 885 2,731 | 2,588.38 918 
2,223. 31 +708 2,892 | 1,093. 26 -378 
3, 160. 31 966 2,747 | 1,584.53 1576 
2,403.11 723 2)863 | 1/950, 47 688 
3,914.36 | 1,189 2,888 | 3, 636. 12 1.259 
Cost of free supplies and of miscellaneous expenses, oy grades, for each year. 
Num- Average Num- 
Year. ber of |Total cost.) cost per Year, ber of |Total cost. eet 
pupils. pupil. pupils. pupil. 
FIRST GRADE. FOURTH GRADE—ctd. 
$1,793.00 | $0. 224 5,500 | $2,151.91 $0. 390 
2, 029. 06 251 5, O76. 
2! 674. 81 : 5,819 | 1,275.23 219 
9. 
3) 121.56 4, 657 
3, 776.29 4, 602 
4, 261.17 4,538 
4, 758. 20 Alpes 
2, 105. 60 7 743 
4,809 
4, 881 
5,814) 1,591.31 4,908 
5,904 | 1)834.51 
pt] cape 
1839. 3,548 | 2,610.85 726 
6,099 | 3,453. 64 3,598 | 2) 154.05 599 
6,196 | 3,597.07 3,945 | 1,471.81 -373 
6,472 | 3,873.82 3,900 | 1,842.87 472 
6,310 | 3,984.07 3,767 | 1,884.28 - 500 
6,067 | 3,635.79 4,021 | 1,887.44 - 169 
6,336 | 1,690.16 3,991 | 2,451.56 614 
4,028 | 2,110.93 524 
4,095 | 1,608, 47 392 
5,390 | 2,270.45 
5,223 | 2,348.59 
5,153 | 2,143. 84 2,986 | 1,630.04 = 46 
5,608 | 2,135, 95 3,145 | 1,435.01 464 
5,687 | 2,435.14 3,199 | 1,196.98 374 
5,808 | 2, 639.84 3,179 | 1,607.24 «505 
5,761 | 2,993.87 3,163 | 1,703.72 538 
6,053 | 3,210.27 3,272 | 1,951.14 596 
6,130 | 4,276.47 3,322 | 1,770.57 -532 
5,906 | 3,473.12 3,291 | 1,168.03 055 
4,877 | 1,495.03 - 306 2,570 | 1,451.17 564 
5,011 | 2,299.37 459 2,685 | 1,834. 04 670 
4,776 | 1,971.71 -413 2,658 | 1,135.38 «427 
4,725 | 1,877.66 - 398 2,731 | 1,269.66 «465 
6,055 | 1,946.77 «385 2,892 | 1,581.80 47 
5,150 | 3,102.39 - 602 2,747 | 1,625.79 592 
5,426 | 2, 683.08 494 2,863 | 1,520.05 530 
5,375 | 2,850.76 - 5380 2,888 | 1,024.19 354 
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Taste V.—Growth of the schools since the year 1880. 
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Average number of pupils enrolled. 
First eight divi- Ninth, tenth, and Total 
School year ending June 30— sions. eleventh divisions. otal. 
Per cent Per cent Per cei 

Number. of Number. of Number. of aie 
increase. increase, increase, 

16;'0273| see ceeeee 65078 |ocee ee ce 21; 600) |2rremecane 
15, 494 8.10 6, 567 10.09 22, 061 2.18 
16, 063 3.60 6, 763. 2.98 22, 826 38.46 
16, 524 2.80 7,070 4,53 23, 594. 3.36 
16, 642 tek ay 2.19 23, 867 1.11 
17, 468 4,90 7, 689 6.42 | 25, 157 5.40 
18,720 7.10 8,191 6.52 | 26,911 6.97 
19, 285 3.00 8, 448 3.13 | 27,738 3.05 
19, 762 2.40 8,791 4.06 | 28,653 2.95 
20,477 38.60 9, 088 3.37 | 29,565 3.54 
21,077 2.90 9, 289, 2.21 | 30, 366 2.70 
21,599 2.60 9,702 4,25 31, 301 3.07 
22, 264 38.00 9, 942 2.47 82, 206 2.89 
22, 395 +59 10, 097 1.56 | 32, 492 «89 
23, 483 4.85 10,141 +43 | 38,624 3.48 
23,798 1.32 10, 046 1.94 | 83, 844 65 
24, 347 2.26 | 10,296 2.48 | 84) 643 2.36 
25, 261 3.75 10, 420 1.20 35, 681 2.99 
26, 243 3.88 10, 578 1.51 36, 821 3.19 
26, 742 1.90 10,171 13.84 | 36,918 +25 
27, 687 3.34 10, 474 2,97 38,111 8.24 
28,741 3.99 10, 660 1.77 89, 401 8.38 

1 Decrease 


Taste VI.—Average enrollment of pupils in the white and colored schools and the number 
of teachers employed for each year since 1880. 


Average enrollment. 


Teachers. 
First eight divi- Ninth, tenth, and 
School year ending sions. eleventh divisions. esa Whole 
en number Tnerease. 
Per cent Per cent Percent| em- 
Number. of Number. of Number.| of ployed. 
increase. increase. increase. 
coeeublebes 6, DiS fete wee 21, 600 '|<-- 22. oe; 434) Sac: ra 
3.10) 6,567 | 10.09 » 061 318 461 2 
3.60 | 6, 763. 2.98 22,826 3.46 485, 
2.80 7,070 4.53 23, 594 8.36 505 20 
ohh 7,225 2.19 23, ell 1. an BS Ro 
7. 6.42 25, 5. 
Fi0|  Sisl 6.52| 26,911 6.97 595 40 
3.00 8,448 8.18 27,738 8.05 620 2 
240| 8,791 4. "558 } 
3.60 9, 088. 3.37 29, 565 3.54 ie oy 
te| sae 25 | 31301 aor 795 50 
2.60 9, 702 4. , 3180 315 50 
9, 942 2.47 206 2. 9 
50 | 10l087 1.56 | 32,492 189 895 30 
4.85 | 10,141 | :8 3, 624 Sos ae a 
235 10,296 2. 48 a 643 2.36 | 1,031 4 
2 1. x , 
$B | inse| Lar| sesa| 819) 1107 38 
iE . , 
L90| 11| 1584) 36,918) 28) SLT 82 
es ae tn 39, 401 3.38 | 21,283 57 
3.99 p =i , 


2Includes kindergarten teachers. 
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Tape VIL.—Average enrollment of pupils, the number o, 
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‘ of teachers employed, the 
tuition, and rates of increase for each year since 1980) 1” the cost of 


a Average enroll- Ce 
Teachers, ‘ost (excluding rent a: - 
ment, a manent improvements} 
School year ending Percent | Number thaaeaet 
bas 
June 30— Total. of em-_ | Increase. ieaed a) Aggregate ean 
increase.| ployed. ErmrO Ts | eS DLOU tata rercase 
| ment). - 
seas % 

21600. |srsetereas Cord ES Peau $16.95 | $366, 199. 5: 
22), 061 2:13 461 27! 17.28 | “3st’ BL, rier 412 
22,826 | 3.46 485 24) 17.44) 308) 95454 4.44 
23) 594 3.36 505 20} 17.78] 419)504. 60 5.85 
23, 867 sea! 525 20] 18.22 | 435; 039179 3.67 
25) 157 5.40 555 30| 18.66] 469/550. 51 7.98 
26, 911 6.97 595 40| . 17.76] 477,998. 67 1.79 
733 3.05 620 2%] 19.11} 509} 194.01 6.52 
28) 553 2.95 654 84) 19.11 | 55, 717,71 717 
29) 565 3.54 693 39] 20.11 | 594) 74.73 8.98 
30, 366 2.70 745 62] 21.58} 655,310.08 10.17 
31, 301 3.07 795 50} 21.44} 671) 194.08 2.41 
32; 206 2,89 845 50} 22.49 | 724 501.93 7.95 
32, 492 +89 895 50] 23.93] 776,616.53 7.19 
33, 624 3.48 42 47 | 24.56 | 825, 999.84 6.36 
83, 844 +65 991 49) 24°78] —888.757.60 1. BA 
34, 643 2.36) 1,031 40} 95.93 | g89/ 979° 18 5.18 
35, 681 2.99] 1071 40} 26.08] 9137595. 79 3.56 
36, 821 3.19| 1,107 36] 26.07] 959; 804. 34 5.05 
36, 913 -25| 11,159 52) 27.18] 988) 415.96 2.98 
38, 3.24| 11) 996 67| 27.87 | 1,062) 174.74 7.46 
39, 401 3.38 | 11,983 57| 27.70 | 1,091597.38 5.75 


1 Includes kindergarten teachers, 


Taste WIII.—Whole enrollment of pupils in white and 


wi colored schools, the number of 
teachers employed, and the cost of tuition for each year since 1880. 


Cost (excluding rent 
Whole enrollment. Teachers, Ta Tag mrad 
ments). 
: ey + ;_| Ninth, tenth,and be C=) a ie 
Bene First elBRE divi- |” eleventh divi- Total. a. Z 8 re a 
din oat sions. Ee Bos ag ws. 
ending: KS Sr ko os 
June 30— | — — Rol g BES of ed 
ry or ¢ a = ha o 
Num Poser | Nam- | Poriee’| Num Percent] 22 | e278; Ge | 88 
per. ber. cas er. a Cece Ce) H 
crease. crease. crease. | > alg > 3g 
Mla caaee 8,061 |.--.-....-] 26,439 |.........] 434 |....1$13.85 | $866, 199,51 |...... 
4.21 | 8,146 1.05 | 27,299 3.25 461 | 27 | 13,96 | 381,314.19 | 4.12 
1.63 | 8,289 1.75 | 27,320 07 485 | 24 | 14.57 | 398,254.54 | 4.44 
4.22] 8,710} ~ 5.07 | 28,546 4.48 505 | 20 | 14.69 | 419,504.60 | 5.35 
6.98 | 9,167 5.24 | 30, 388 6.45. 525 | 20 | 14.31 | 435,082.79 | 3.67 
-21 | 9,598 4.70 | 30, 865 1.56) 555 | 30 | 15.21 | 469,550.51 | 7.93 
4.37 | 10,138 5. 62 | 32,336 4.76 595 | 40 | 14.78 | 477,993.67 | 1.79 
3.94 | 10,345 2.04 | 33, 418 3.34 620 | 25 | 15.23 | 509,194.01 | 6.52 
3.19 | 11, 040 6.71 | 34, 850 4.28 654 | 34 | 15.65 | 545,717.71 | 7.17 
3.29 | 11,170 1.17 | 35, 764 2. 62 693 | 39 | 16.62 | 594,774.73 | 8.98 
3.55 | 11,438 2.39 | 36,906 3.19 745 | 52 | 17.75 | 655,310.08 | 10.17 
3.47 | 12,132 6.07 | 38,386 4.01 i 4 2.41 
3.96 | 12,280 1.21 | 39,678 3.36 5 * 7.95 
-14 | 12,329 +39 | 39,764 “22 is ¥ 7.19 
3.68 | 12,233 1.78 | 40, 678 29 47 | 20.30} 825,902.84 | 6.36 
2,22, | 12, 479 2.01 | 41,557 16 49 | 20.18 | 838,757.60) 1.54 
1.75 | 12,876 3.26 | 42, 464 2.18 40 | 20.59 | 882,273.18 | 5.18 
1.87 | 12,854 1.17 | 42,995 1.25 40 | 21.60 | 913,505.79 | 3.56 
5.24 | 12,975 -94 | 44,698 3.96 36 | 21.47 , 804.34 | 5.05 
3.28 | 12,794 11.39 | 45,560 1,92 52 | 21.98 | 988,415.26 | 2.98 
3.06 | 12,748 1.35 | 46,519 2.10 67 | 22.83 |1, 062,174.74 | 7.46 
1,85 | 13,032 2.22 | 47,431 1.96 57 | 23.01 /1, 091,527.38 | 6.75 
1 Decrease. 2Includes kindergarten teachers, 


p co 1901—yoLn +—5 


X 
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Taste [X.—Amount expended for rent and sites and buildings each year from the year 
1880 to 1901, inclusive. 


Rent. Sites and School year ending 


School year ending 


‘ Sites an 
June 30— buildings. June 30— | Rent. buildings, 
$28, 908.35 | $74,998, 24 $229, 078, 
103, 416, 91 220; Rt uy 
253, 609. 73 42, 270, 36 
103, 141. 47 66, 939, 60 
103, 563, 94 66, 408. 91 
18, 400. 185, 601.12 
61, 180. 04 182, 514. 26 
78, 085. 34 139, 669. 0C 
239,115. 7 72, 127. 86 
832, 812. 44 9 71, 807. 43 
240, 467.39 || 19 295, 808. 09 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


As the result of an inquiry ordered by the Senate of the United 
States in relation to the course of study prescribed for the public 
schools, the Committee on the District of Columbia reported, on March 
22, 1900, that they had discovered a ‘‘ vast preponderance of evidence 
tending to show a want of necessary drill in spelling, penmanship,’ 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography.” This want of drill was said to 
arise ‘‘from the large number of matters called nature or science 
studies taught in the grades.” Another important conclusion reached 
by the committee was that ‘‘ the disuse of text-books ” had interfered 
with success in primary training in the schools. 

With a view to the prompt and effective correction of these defects 
in the course of instruction, on September 1, 1900, I made the follow- 
ing recommendations to your board, all of which were approved: 

First. That arithmetic be taught throughout the entire year in the eighth grade, 
instead of, as before, only during a part of the school year, and that no algebra be 
taught below the eighth grade. 

Second. That in all grades less attention be given to physical geography and more 
to the human side of geography —commercial, political, and place geography—with 
the geography of current events especially emphasized. That “Our Continent”’ be 
dropped as a text-book as too difficult for seventh-grade pupils, reserving it for use 
as a reference book only. 

Third. That the study of geology be omitted from the eighth grade. 

Fourth. That English grammar be taught from text-books in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, with less attention to formal sentence analysis and more to correct 
grammatical expression. 

Fifth. That English composition be hereafter taught with the aid of text-books in 
the fourth and fifth grades, introducing the study, of formal grammar in the latter 
part of the fifth year; letter writing to be thoroughly taught in both grades. , 

Sixth. That the spelling book heretofore found in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades be placed in the fourth grade also, and that provision be made in all the 
schools for thorough drill in spelling and definition, oral and written. 

Seventh. That in all number work (arithmetic) object teaching or development 
be followed by thorough drill. That the multiplication table be completed in the 
Fe copy books be used from the second to the sixth grades, both 
inclusive, and elsewhere when deemed advisable. 

Ninth. That the courses in drawing be so simplified as to reduce by one-half the 
amount of time given to the subject, except in the special high school courses. 
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Recommendations as to art work, manual training, music, nature 
study, and other special studies were reserved for future consideration. 

In connection with these recommendations I submitted to your 
board the outline of a provisional course of study which pointed the 
way to a more thorough drill in the fundamental branches of the 
elementary schools and defined the work which may reasonably be 
required of the pupils, while materially reducing the amount of time 
allotted to “nature work,” drawing, music, and the special studies 
generally. I aimed at that time to make it clear that there was no 
purpose to disparage the latter, but only to place them in their proper 
relation to the other studies. They are not and ought never to be 
denied a place in the curriculum; neither are they to be simply toler- 
ated as having no part nor lot in practical life. They are rather to be 
taken at their true value as complementing, illuminating, and embel- 
lishing every other subject of study. 

Nature study, or the observation of the familiar facts of the world 
about us in an orderly (scientific) way and with a definite purpose, has 
an acknowledged value in the earliest elementary teaching, in that it 
gives a keen edge to the child’s power to see and supplies him with a 
store of knowledge at first hand. It has also another but secondary 
value, furnishing materials for reading and language work in great 
volume and variety; but it should not exclude other essential things 
nor be allowed to usurp an undue share of the already limited time of 
the primary school. The large place it occupies in the school to-day 
is accounted for not only by its essential usefulness and easy coordina- 
tion with other studies, but also by the attractiveness with which it is 
presented to the child; but its tendency now is to become too detailed 
and technical, especially technical in the too early use of a scientific 
nomenclature. 

The course of study referred to is at best a tentative one, subject to 
such modifications and improvements as the observations of the super- 
vising body and the teachers may from time to time dictate. 

There is much that is conventional in any course of instruction. 
The apportionment of the amount of work that can or ought to be done 
in a year in a subject of study duly coordinated with other subjects, 
placed in a course designed to develop the whole child, was not hit 
upon in a day. It is the aggregated experience of generations of 
school masters, and is controlled by the laws of mental growth, so 
that any revolutionary departure therefrom must be defended on phil- 
osophical grounds. It is true that any educated layman can compass 
a fair knowledge of the whole field of speculation as to what a child 
should be taught and lay out metes and bounds to separate the essen- 
tials from the non-essentials. He may even have the temerity to con- 
struct a course of study conforming to his ideals and pronounce it very 
good, but he is likely to find himself challenged by the authoritative 
schoolroom experience of the great body of teachers the world over. 
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The teacher is closer to the real life of the child than any one else 
excepting the parent, and for this reason her knowledge of the child’s 
mental aptitudes, growth, physical endurance, and moral qualities 
necessarily surpasses that of any one else. The superintendent who is 
not hopelessly given over to the worship of his own exclusive theories 
of school keeping will not be slow to avail himself of the teachers’ 
experience. 

You will observe that all of the changes suggested have a twofold 
purpose, namely: To recover as far as possible lost ground in the train- 
ing of pupils in the elementary studies and to bring about a more 
general use of text-books, as an important means to the desired end. 

It is due to the entire supervisory force, who were suddenly invested 
with the responsibility of carrying into effect the will of the board, as 
expressed in the modified course of instruction, that I should say that 
I have had cheerful cooperation from them all, and that so cordial and 
sincere have been the efforts of all the teachers to comply with my 
wishes, even to the smallest details of administration, that it would 
have been impossible for me to discover, had I sought to do so, which 
of them, if any, were not in entire accord professionally with the new 
program. It is gratifying to be able to make this statement. 

It is far from the purpose of this report to claim that the evils 
alleged to exist in our school curriculum have been wholly corrected, 
but it is entirely within the truth to assert that all the resources of a 
thorough organization have been assiduously employed to that end, 
while at the same time seeking to conserve the many admirable 
features which marked the public-school system of this district as 
being in many particulars one of the best in the country. No violent 
change in methods of teaching has been recommended, because none 
was needed. On the other hand, what seemed to be a universal 
demand for a return to the text-book in such subjects as grammar 
and spelling was promptly met by the adoption of grammars in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades and of spellers in the 
fourth grade. As no increase of the free text-book fund had accom- 
panied the law of Congress, which in effect stipulated the buying of 
many additional text-books, it was possible to comply with this com- 
mand only by the exercise of the most rigid economy in other direc- 
tions, such as the purchase of general school supplies and so forth. 

Asa guaranty of good faith in carrying out the implied command 
of Congress in this respect we were obliged to spend about $12,000 
for new grammars, spelling books, and copy books. 


HOME STUDY. 


Tt was deemed wise, after a thorough canvass of the whole subject 
of home study, to recommend to the board that no home work be per- 
mitted below the sixth school year. It has since been discovered that 
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there is wide difference of opinion amon 


} g§ parents on this subject, many 
urgent requests coming to teacher: 


s that lessons be assigned pupils for 
preparation at home. It is probable that a majority of parents would 
prefer some home work in the fifth grade. The rule has, however, 
been consistently adhered to, and the teachers have been instructed to 
plan the day’s work so that all necessary preparation may be made 
within school hours. Under this plan pupils are to be taught how to 
study to the best advantage under the teacher’s eye. 

I am confident that a better management of the school study hours, 
supplemented by some effective instruction in methods of study, will 
materially reduce home tasks in both the elementary and the high 
schools. Every year brings to public notice a considerable number of 
complaints of overstudy in the high schools, and every year witnesses 
an earnest effort on the part of the heads of the high schools to miti- 
gate an acknowledged evil. During the past year the work of first- 
year pupils was considerably lightened by reductions in the number of 
weekly periods in algebra, Latin, and history, while similar relief was 
given in the fourth year in English with good results. The substitu- 
tion’ of a simpler selection in literature for The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe will remove some of the difficulties which have attended the use 
of the latter in the first quarter of the first year. 


PROMOTIONS OF PUPILS. 


After many conferences with the supervising principals and leading 
teachers, I recommended a modification of the method of promoting 
pupils to the high school with a view of getting a better selection 
without resort to a final examination. The eighth grade teachers were 
instructed to send forward only such pupils as were unquestionably 
qualified for advancement, and to certify for examination all who were 
considered doubtful or whose parents might request that an examina- 
tion be given. This plan gaye to the high schools only the best product 
of the grammar schools and relieved the teachers from the importuni- 
ties of parents on behalf of delinquent pupils by affording the parents 
of such an opportunity of challenging the teacher’s judgment without 
offense. Two hundred doubtful pupils were thus examined by the 
supervising principals, the results furnishing satisfactory evidence 
that the method of promotion had been a wise one. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


One of the most important acts of the Board of Education during 
the past year was the adoption of a rule abolishing the annual election 
of teachers and making their tenure secure during efficiency and good 
behavior. It was thought that the assurance of employment would be 
an incentive to teachers to fit themselyes more completely for their 
work and would secure a higher standard of teaching. 
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There is no reason urged for a permanent tenure of office for public 
officials or private employees during efficiency and good behavior that 
does not apply with added force to the teacher. Among the thousands 
of persons on the rolls of the General Government and of the District 
government in this city public school teachers seemed to be the only 
ones whose terms expire annually. Reasons in law may exist for ‘aie 
practice of annual appointments in other cities, such, for instance, as 
local school cominittees or boards not haying authority to make perma- 
nent contracts, or contracts running for a longer term than that for 
which they themselves were chosen. Possibly the spoils system has 
had a hand in determining the tenure of teachers in some cities. 

The plea in favor of the hiring of teachers by the year, whenever it 
has been made from the standpoint of the employer, is founded on the 
fiction that any self-respecting person who, after spending his best 
years in preparatory professional training in high, normal, or special 
schools, has deliberately chosen as a life work this honorable callin 
will be at his best only when under the spur of an implied threat of 
dismissal. 

Fear is expressed by the advocates of the yearly contract that it will 
not be easy to get the best work out of teachers whose tenure is 
secure, and still more difficult to get rid of delinquents and ineapables, 
This is not true, for excellence in teaching is not developed by fear of 
dismissal. The best teachers are born, not made; some others are 
made, and all are made vastly better by training in good normal 
schools, and are held up to a high standard of teaching by expert 
supervision, which must be not only exacting but inspiring and 
progressive as well. 

The organic law gives the Board of Education ample authority to 
‘‘employ and remove.” This power of removal can and should be 
exercised whenever necessary to increase the efliciency of the service. 

J favor also, as an additional safeguard against the retention of 
inferior teachers, a term of probation for all new appointees, whether 
from the normal school or not. Unless close and critical supervision 
of the teachers’ work goes hand in hand with the assurance of per- 
manent employment there is danger of putting a premium on 
mediocrity. In the absence of the threat of dismissal for the inef- 
ficient that has been implied in an annual appointment, supervising 
officers must be held responsible for maintaining high standards of 
teaching. So, too, if the permanency of the teachers’ tenure is likely 
to cause superannuated employees to be retained beyond the period of 
their effectiveness, the board should seriously consider measures for 
their honorable retirement. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


Your board is entitled to the thanks of all who have the permanent 
good of our schools at heart for its emphatic approval of the merit 
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system as shown in the rule abolishing annual appointments and inthe 
requirement that every applicant for a position as special teacher shall 
pass a competitive examination. The application of the principles of 
civil service to the promotion of teachers as they have already been 
applied to their appointment is also foreshadowed and will soon be 
realized. 

I am firm in my conviction that the only sane and safe policy in the 
promotion of teachers, as well as in the determination of their qualifi- 
cations generally, consists in placing the responsibility for an efficient 
discharge of their duties upon the officers who are employed to guide, 
criticise, and inspire them—this always on the assumption that such 
directors or supervisors are thoroughly expert in their profession and 
equally fair-minded and conscientious. Nobody really knows about a 
teacher’s worth as compared with that of another teacher except the 
man or woman charged with the oversight of her work. 

The teacher’s efficiency is measured by many Standards and from 
more than one point of view. Think of what must be considered in 
making up a judgment of a teacher’s work, especially if that judg- 
ment is to be used in comparing her with some other teacher. The 
supervisor must consider her power to discipline, her scholarship, her 
aptness to teach, her sympathy with childhood, her attitude toward 
the governing officers, and toward parents and other teachers. Her 
personal habits, self-control, carriage and address, and general 
culture must all count in the grand total of her accomplishments. 
Such judgments must be made—can alone be rightfully made—by 
those who have opportunities to see the teacher in the midst of her 
work, at her best and at her worst; to know what the parents of pupils 
think of her and what her principal thinks of her. 

An efficiency record of a teacher’s value should not be the result of 
a single observation, but of many repeated observations at intervals— 
intervals permitting possible development or possible retrogression. 
A single lesson, the work of a single day, week, or month is an unfair 
criterion. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that in this political center, 
where, it has been alleged by some, the word ‘‘influence” is clothed 
with more than ordinary potency, the controlling educational author- 

ity has deliberately stripped itself of such power as seemed to make 
patronage or favoritism possible, and placed the selection and advance- 
ment of the whole teaching force on the only just basis—that of pre- 
ferment by merit alone. 3 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Congress has for the past two years made generous provision for 
new schoolhouses. If this liberal policy is continued the half-day 
school will soon disappear. When children have reached the third 
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hits has been much just complaint on the part of parents against 


the half-day school in grades above'the second, and some have thought 
that those in charge of the schools have either favored such half-time 
schools or been indifferent, to them. This is not so. The half-day 
school of the third or fourth grade is as heartily disliked by the school 
officer and teacher as by parents, the ambitious teacher realizing 
keenly the difficulties which beset her in the effort to keep half-day 
pupils up to the standard of corresponding whole-day schools. 

The current appropriation act provides for the construction of four 
8-room buildings, three 4-room buildings, the enlargement of a 6-room 
puilding by the addition of two rooms, and a 4-room building foy 
manual training in- the graded schools. In addition to these, there 
are now under way a 12-room building, four 8-room buildings, and 
three 4-room buildings under the appropriation act for the year endin 
June 30, 1901. These buildings when completed will add 100 school 
rooms to our present accommodations and practically wipe out the 
half-day school in the third and fourth grades throughout the city, 
When this is done it will probably not be difficult to keep pace with 
the normal growth of our schools. 

‘A yery marked expansion of our school system may be looked for 
in the rapidly growing suburbs. An example of this rapid growth is 
seen in the case of the Tacoma school, which already contains five full 
classes in four rooms, although the building has been occupied only 
since September of the present year. It will no doubt be necessary 
to incorporate in next year’s estimate a provision for enlarging this 
building by the addition of four schoolrooms. Other examples of 
the rapid surburban growth which calls for enlarged school facilities 
are found in Kenilworth, Twining City, Langdon, Congress Heights, 
and Brookland. 

Now that our two manual training schools are nearing completion 
and the needs of our academic high schools seem to be amply met for 
a number of years at least, only two projects of large importance 
remain—the construction of a suitable home for the Business High 
School and the adaptation of some existing building to the exclusive 
uses of the Normal School. The phenomenal development of the 
Business High School, its-universally conceded usefulness as a part of 
our school system, and the enthusiastic promotion of its interests by 
an active alumni association haye rendered unnecessary any special 
plea on my part as to the imperative need of a suitable building for 
its uses. In planning for such a structure we should profit by our 

experience in the case of the manual training schools now almost fin- 
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ished, both of which, even before their occupancy, promise to be inad- 
equate to the accommodation of the pupils already on their rolls and 
now occupying temporary quarters. ; 

A building intended to serve as the permanent home of the Business 
High School should furnish room for at least 1,500 pupils and be so 
constructed as to admit of further extension. 

The Washington Normal School, organized in 1874 and since brought 2 
to a high standard of excellence, has never at any time had a home of 
its own. Such a home when found must be ina portion of the city 
where children can be obtained in large numbers for the practice 
schools, and therefore would naturally be located in some existing 
center of school attendance rather than in the newer parts of the city. 
It is thought that the reconstruction of the Henry School will afford 
all the facilities for this purpose. 

By invitation of the Engineer Commissioner I submitted, through 
the chairman of the committee on buildings, certain suggestions in 
regard to the construction of future school buildings, some of which 
I deem of sufficient importance to be mentioned here. 

I called attention to a building then in course of erection which was 
so radical a departure from the accepted type ground plan as to have 
no separate and opposite entrance for boys and girls, and stated that 
it was difficult to see how 400 children could be safely or expeditiously 
handled in a schoolhouse in which all the avenues of egress on the 
main floor led to a single door. I also noted the fact that the school- 
rooms in nearly all of the new buildings are too small, being in some 
instances only 24 feet wide. To comfortably seat 48 to 50 pupils the 
rooms should be 25 or 26 feet in width and from 32 to 35 feet in 
length. Iam aware that these smaller rooms conform to the require- 
ment of 15 square feet of floor surface to each pupil, but this is a mini- 
mum requirement which some of the architects seem to think need not 
be exceeded. I call attention to the ample size of schoolrooms in some 
of our older buildings: 


Feet. 
Branik lini Sch Gollseskscsecerayara hoses as ues eames 34 by 27 
Seaton, School a3 sehen eae 40 by 27 
Curtis School 32.7 by 27 
IAD DOLE SCH OOM race a torcteres state sg tec aes a 35 by 26 
Dennison Schoolies sce setae sacs sige eee eee as 36 by 26 
Grant School 36 by 26 
Webster: schoolers 1615 so arereeerie Gea ae Sone 33.5 by 26.2 


While it has been the policy of the school authorities to reduce the 
number of pupils in each room, and while there has been manifest 
progress in this direction, this progress has been necessarily slow, and 
to-day many of our schoolrooms contain from 48 to 50 pupils. Any 
marked reduction in the size of schoolrooms would therefore be inad- 
visable. Moreover, in every schoolroom in this District daily physi- 
cal exercises constitute a part of the regular program. To properly 
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execute even the simplest calisthenics there should be wide aisles 
between the rows of desks and ample space between desks and walls. 
Especially is this true in the higher grades, where apparatus such ag 
dumbbells and wands are in use. The modern schoolroom must also 
have space for bookcases, tables, and other appliances necessary to a 
proper equipment. The number table found in our primary schools 


alone occupies about 30 square feet of floor space. 
I also urged the following improvements in schoolhouse construc- 


tion: 
1. The ventilating of rooms in which water-closets are installed as 
a problem independent of the general scheme of ventilation for school- 
rooms. By this I do not mean simply the employment of vent pipes 
in compliance with ordinary plumbing regulations, or the use of 
special devices for ventilating fixtures, but, in addition to these, a yen- 
tilation of the entire room so active as to prevent the escape of odors 
into the halls and rooms above, as is now the case in some buildings 
where the most approved modern fixtures have been recently installed. 
2. The use of ground glass in the upper sashes of schoolroom 


windows. oer 
3. The substitution of window shades for inside blinds. Slat blinds 


have proven unsatisfactory. 

4, The lowering of the chalk ledge to within 23 feet of the floor. 

5. The use of ribbed or prismatic glass as a means of diffusing light 
in rooms where the window space is insuflicient. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The occupation of the two new manual training schools should mark 
an epoch in our deyelopment—an epoch of equal significance with that 
in which our local normal school was instituted or that which later 
gaye birth to our first high school. Not that manual training is in any 
sense inaugurated with the completion of these buildings, but that 
their occupation places an appropriate capstone upon the edifice of 
manual instruction in this city, heretofore incomplete, although built 
upon a noble foundation. For more than a decade Washington has 
had one of the most complete systems of manual training in ele- 
mentary schools to be found in the country. We have furnished 
carefully graded work for boys in carpentry and the elements of 
mechanical drawing, and corresponding work for girls in sewing and 
cooking. The work for boys has continued progressively beyond the 
grammar schools, with wood turning, forging, pattern making, and 
machine work in irom in the high school courses, but the work for 
girls has stopped short at the threshold of the high school. Girls have 
begun to sew in the third grade at 9 years of age and continued to 
advance in this homely art up to the sixth grade, where dressmaking 
begins, from which point cooking takes its place as the sister art of 
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the household. This training is not elective, nor is it left to the 
caprice of the child, but is properly required of every cir fin the 
schools in the grades named, and in my opinion no expenditure of 
public money has given richer returns on the investment and none 
touches more closely the home life of the community for practical and 
permanent good. 

But in the mad race for the normal school our girls have ceased at 
the portals of the high school to be interested in stitches and gussets, 
in roasts and pastries, not from choice but because the pathway of 
preferment has not lain through the fields of domestic science and art, 
but by way of the academic studies alone. This is all changed in the 
new courses of the manual training schools, and now advanced cook- 
ery, the work of the diet kitchen, millinery, and dressmaking become 
apart of the curriculum in preparation for the normal school. Besides 
this concession to candidates for the normal school, there is a two-year 
course in domestic science and art intended for those who have in view 
the serious purpose of fitting themselves for a livelihood through 
skilled labor. 

After all, few of our graduate girls get to be teachers and fewer 
still reach college. The establishment of the new courses for girls has 
therefore done a notable service in diverting many of them froma 
fruitless chase for admission to the normal school by furnishing them 
with a new and equally worthy ideal. 


; MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Systematic medical inspection of the pupils of the public schools 
has been repeatedly urged by the health officer of the District, by the 
medical societiés of this city, and by former boards of school trustees 
in their annual reports. A daily inspection of pupils has been intro- 
duced in Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and several other 
cities. Boston appointed 50 medical inspectors in 1894 at a salary of 
$200 each. These inspectors are qualified physicians who visit the 
schools in their respective districts each morning and examine all 
pupils complaining of illness or whose symptoms indicate illness as 
observed by the teacher. Children too ill to remain at school are sent 
home on the advice of the medical inspector. Incipient cases of diph- 
theria or other contagious diseases are discovered, the patient excluded, 
and the usual sanitary measures taken to protect their classmates from 
contagion. The authority of the inspector ceases with the exclusion 
of the child from school, except so far as such inspector may be the 
agent of the health department,.reporting and quarantining infected 
premises, destroying infected books and other material, etc., under 
the direction of the medical sanitary inspector of the health depart- 
ment. 

The law is already explicit in providing, under the health officer, 
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for a thoroughly organized service designed to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act of December 20, 1890, “To prevent the spread of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria;” the act of March 3, 1897, “To prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases in the District of Columbia.” 

The medical inspectors’ work should, therefore, consist almost 
wholly in discovering cases of illness, especially of communicable dis- 
eases, and excluding such patients at once from school, being careful 
not to invade the domain of either the teacher, the family physician, 
or the health department. They must necessarily be under the admin- 
istrative control of the Board of Education, while technically and pro- 
fessionally under the direction of the health department. 

It is for the Board of Education to organize the stated physical 
examinations as a duly proportionate part of the daily program and to 
forestall any questions of jurisdiction that may possibly arise between 
the medical inspector and the teacher. 

Should this estimate be approved by Congress, I recommend that 
these duties of medical inspector be extended to include, in addition 
to the examination of pupils— 

First. The physical examination of all candidates for admission to 
our normal schools. 

Second. The vaccination of such indigent pupils as may be kept out 
of school by inability to pay a physician for that service. The phy- 
sicians to the poor do not seem to be always accessible for this service. 

Tappend the latest data in my possession on the subject of medical 
inspection in schools, being a part of the report of the superintendent 
of schools of Chicago for the year ending June 30, 1900: 


Medical inspection, January to May, 1900. 


Disease, peavey: February.| March. | April. | Total. 
Diphtheria .. 94 | 41 27 8 170 
Scarlet fever 165 104 80 | 52 401 
Measles...- 199 135 224°) 90 6418. 
i 12 | 14 Lz 12 55 
184 217 200 | 69 670 
318 | 164 145 | 62 689 
164 | 361 | 432 | 203 1,160 
20 | 13 | 15 | 7 
65 53 54 21 193 
77 7 68. 23 241 
27 21 19 | 9 76 
13 13 4 8 48 
41 | 33 39 20 133 
1,379 1, 242 1,334 | 584 4, 539 
Total number of examined - 18, 155 23,388 24,914 10,348 | 76,805 
Number of inspectors reporting... 149 49 49 | 49 49 
Number of cultures taken.........------------------ 140 240 257 | 74 71 


1 Add 1 chief inspector. 


This report shows an aggregate of 76,805 pupils examined in four 
months, resulting in the exclusion of 4,539, who were suffering from 
yarious children’s diseases. Mumps comes to the front with 1,160 
cases, followed in order by tonsilitis, chicken pox, and measles, with 
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689, 670, and 648, respectively. That red scourge, scarlet fever, is 
next, with 401 cases. As I glance down the list it is noteworthy that 
Chicago alone, of all the cities whose reports I have seen, seems willing 
to sacrifice civic pride to scientific truth, and comes boldly up to the 
scratch with a confession of 241 cases of pediculosis. Skin diseases 
impetigo, ringworm, and eczema show, respectively, 193, 76, and 48 
cases. There were 55 cases of whooping cough reported. 

The value of such investigation is universally conceded. As to 
expense, Chicago, with an enrollment of 235,861 pupils, employs 50 
inspectors, an average of 1 to every 4,707 pupils, at a cost of $8,232.36 
per annum; and Boston, with-an enrollment of 90,606, employs 50 
inspectors, an average of 1 for every 1,815 pupils. These inspectors 
were paid $200 each in 1894. I have no information as to their pay at 
present. The employment of inspectors in Washington, with an enroll- 
ment of 46,000, would give 1 for every 4,181 pupils or about 1 for every 
8 school buildings. If thorough daily inspection of all cases of suspected 
illness is contemplated, as many as 1 inspector for each school division 
will be needed. If less frequent visits are desired a smaller number 
will suffice. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The night schools have been conducted with constant reference to 
the needs of that large and deserving class of young people whose 
opportunities for a well-rounded education were arrested early in life 
by accident or by the necessity of earning a livelihood. The duty of 
the municipality to provide educational opportunities anew for such 
persons is generally admitted. 

Although the schools were in the main well conducted and served 
by many excellent teachers, the necessity for a better and more cen- 
tralized organization was apparent, and steps have been taken to that 
end for the coming year. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


The kindergarten first became an integral part of our school system 
in 1898, when an appropriation of $12,000 made it possible to set up 
16 white and 8 colored kindergarten schools. During the year just 
ended this number had increased to 30, of which 19 were for white 
and 11 for colored pupils—employing 60 teachers and 1 director. 
Requests frequently come from various parts of the city for the estab- 
lishment of such schools, and in view of their evident popularity and 
usefulness the board will ask for an appropriation of $35,000 for the 
next school year. Should this amount be available it will be possible 
to inerease the number of schools and make some advances in the pay 
of the assistants, now much too small. 

The report of the supervising principals presents in considerable 
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detail the daily work of the graded schools and the purpose of that 
work. The operations of the 5 high schools are fully shown in the 
report of the director thereof, while the director of manual training 
sets forth the present condition and aims of the 2 manual-training 
schools. These reports, together with those of the heads of the 
departments of special instruction, which I append, constitute a suc- 
cinct history of the public schools of this District for a single year and 
render unnecessary further discussion by me of the subjects treated in 
them. I commend them all as worthy of your careful reading. 

I beg to express to the Board of Education my profound gratitude 
for the confidence and support it has given me in all its official acts. 
Besides this, I am grateful for personal kindnesses received from each 
of its members. 

Very respectfully, A. T. Stuart, 
Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 7, 1901. 

Srr: On behalf of the supervising principals I have the honor to 
submit herewith a report of all the graded schools of the District of 
Columbia for the year 1900-1901. It includes the usual statistical 
tables and a statement of the work of the schools and of the supervi- 
sion given them by this corps. 

The report was prepared by me in pursuance of authority given me 
by the formal action of my associates in electing me to perform this 
service as their representative. It has been read to them, has receiyed 
their approval, and has thus become their own expression. 

On September 17, 1900, the schools opened under the control and 
management of the Board of Education, and a new course of study 
was forthwith presented to teachers for their guidance. A brief dis- 
cussion of the leading features of the new course and of the work done 
in accordance therewith follows. 


LANGUAGE. 


Language teaching has two chief purposes, to train the pupil to get 
thought from written or printed matter and to express thought in 
speech or written discourse. Learning to read and learning to express 
what he knows in correct form make a large part of the work which 
the pupil has to do in school, for related to the reading and the 
expressing are kindred subjects which must be mastered before the 
pupil can do either of these things well. So in one way or another 
language teaching has entered nearly every exercise of the class room 
and has received the aid which practice always renders to precept. In 
this way the subject has not only had its own generous share of school 
time, but has also been helped by the teaching of other subjects. 

Licading.—The teaching of reading sought to accomplish three dis- 
tinct purposes: First, to teach the pupil to get thought by reading; 
second, to implanta love of good literature in his mind; and, third, to 
train him to read aloud fluently and with expression. These purposes 
were kept constantly in view by the teachers, who spared no pains in 
their efforts to realize them. The first steps in learning to read were 
taken in the first grade. During the first two or three weeks of the 
term pupils conversed with their teachers upon familiar subjects. 
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Toys, games, trees, fruits, and flowers, as well as many other familiar 
things, gave opportunity to the children to express the results of their 
observations in well arranged sentences. Then sentences made in this 
way were written on the blackboard by the teacher. The pupils soon 
learned to recognize such sentences, as wholes, and became able to 
reproduce them. Following this came the reading of many sentences 
from the blackboard and from hektographed sheets, and the writing of 
original sentences in which the words already acquired were employed. 
So from strength to strength the child went on until by the end of the 
year he had read one reader, principal parts of two other reading 
books, and much matter furnished by his teacher. 

One reader, principal parts of two other reading books, and selec- 
tions from AXsop’s Fables were read in the second grade. In the third 
grade two reading books, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, and parts of the 
Health Primer were read. In reading the Health Primer the pupil 
began to read for the purpose of gaining information. From this 
point on much of the reading was largely for the purpose of learning— 
gaining information to be used in recitation, reproduction, or other 
class exercise. So in the fourth grade, and in succeeding ones, pupils 
had practice in reading not only in their reading books but also in sey- 
eral other books whose use added to the pupil’s power to read. 

To get thought by reading is the foundation of study from books. 
As power to master the difficulties of reading—recognizing the sym- 
bols—increased, more training was given in getting the central thought 
from a paragraph, a page, or a chapter. The power to summarize a 
lesson in literature or civics was expected from an eighth grade pupil 
and marked the highest achievement obtained in reading for the pur- 
pose of getting thought from the matter read. 

From the first grade to the eighth literature of a high quality, 
adapted in difficulty to the learner’s ability, was placed in the hands 
of the pupils. Beautiful poems were read in relation to school work 
and many of them were memorized. In the higher grades master- 
pieces were read and studied as entireties, affording opportunity to 
the pupil to feel the charm of the writer’s style, the strength of his 
imagination, and his skill in invention. In addition to these provi- 
sions another important step in fostering a love for literature was 
taken in giving every eighth grade pupil an opportunity to read 
several complete works, each of which is a classic in English literature. 

This was accomplished by the action of the Board of Edueation in 
supplying sets of books for circulation among the eighth grade schools. 
Enough sets were supplied to enable every pupil to read several books 
outside his regular school work. : 
It is not possible to measure in any one year all that such influences 
as these accomplish, but the inexorable law of cause and ee 
applied in this case would warrant the conclusion that from these 
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efforts must have resulted some increment to the appreciation felt by 
the children for good and pure reading. 

Along with the work already noted much attention was given to 
reading aloud. In the lower grades such an opportunity was given 
daily to every pupil. In these lessons emphasis was laid on enuncia- 
tion, volume of tone, and modulation. In the higher grades as much 
time as practicable was given to improving the quality of oral reading. 
It is believed that some improvement was made in this matter. The 
results may fairly be stated as follows: In every grade pupils were 
able at the end of the year to read aloud in an intelligible manner 
after inspection or study matter provided for their grade, and in most 
cases with pleasing effect. 


When the character of the reading provided for the schools is con- 
sidered, this is not a small result. 
Composition.—Ability to express thought in good and idiomatic 
English has been sought persistently through the means of oral and 
written compositions. From the first grade to the eighth daily exer- 
cise in the making of English was required. In most instances this 
work was the stating in the best form at the pupil’s command of the 
results of his study of other subjects, combining in utility the advan- 
tage of practice in composing with that of giving definition and pre- 
cision to the knowledge already obtained. In the fourth grade pupils 
began the systematic study of composition and letter writing from a 
text-book provided for that purpose and in the grades above the 
fourth the same practice was followed. Thus in these grades the 
study and practice of composition writing went hand in hand, each 
helping the other. While the amount of time given formerly to writ- 
ten work was this year reduced, the use of a language book through 
the year by the grades above the third compensated for that loss. 
Eventually, with the present good methods of teaching, it will greatly 
improve the composition writing. s 
Grammar.—A few elementary facts of grammar were taught in the 
primary grades. How to begin and how to end a sentence, how to 
write proper names, the forms of nouns and of a few irregular verbs, 
and how to use quotation marks were taught there. In the fourth 
and fifth grades a text-book in speaking, reading, and writing English 
was introduced; a text-book on composition and grammar was given 
to the sixth grade, and a modern English grammar was placed in the 
seventh and eighth grades, making a line of text-books on composition 
and grammar from the fourth to the eighth grade, inclusive. A defi- 
nite assignment of work was made to each of these grades, resulting 
in a clear understanding by the teachers of what was to be taught. 
The using of these books has concentrated teaching effort and reduced 
loss through unnecessary development without sacrificing the indi- 
viduality and power of the teacher. Hence there has been a well- 
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defined body of knowledge gained by the study of these books. The 
cumulative effect of progress in this study from the fourth to the 
eighth grade under these conditions can not now be told, but the testi- 
mony of teachers is favorable to the first year’s use of a grammar in 
these intermediate grades. : 

Spelling.—To learn to spell has always been a hard task for the pupil. 
It is a function of the school to teach the pupil to spell. Economy of 
effort on part of the pupil and teacher requires the use of the most 
intelligent methods for securing this result, which is demanded by the 
school, but which experience has shown to be hard for the pupil. 
Three lines of work have been followed in an effort to obtain good 
spelling. 

First. Words added to the pupil’s vocabulary from day to day in 
the progress of his work in other subjects have been spelled. Lists of 
such words haye been made for study, and the words have been writ- 
ten as class exercises. But this method provides only for the vocabu- 
lary used by the pupil in the schoolroom as a natural expression of the 
subjects of his daily study. It does not provide for the spelling of 
many words which he uses in connection with the home, the store, or 
with the activities of life; in short, there are many words which the 
pupil is expected to be able to spell which are not naturally suggested 
by, or inyolved in, the study of his other lessons. This fact led to the 
use of another method. 

Second. Lists of words for study and spelling were given. In the 
first three grades these lists included words familiar to the pupil, many 
of which related to his home life. Beginning with the fourth grade 
and continuing to the seventh, a spelling book was used. The spelling 
book was put in the fourth grade last year. It was used through the 
year and did much to improve the spelling. In the eighth grade, in 
place of a spelling book, lists of words were selected by the teacher. 
‘As the vocabulary of an eighth-grade pupil is a large one, embracing 
the words taught or employed in the grades below, the lists of the 
eighth-grade teacher have been composed of review words and words 
frequently misspelled, as well as others new to the child. 

Third. One other part of the process of learning to spell should be 
mentioned. The study of the construction of words—word analysis— 
has formed a part of the work of every grade. Inthe primary grades 
this has been done by phonetic exercises, word building, and grouping 
words by correspondence of spelling. In the intermediate grades, the 
study of the forms of words, of common prefixes and suffixes, and 
words derived thereby has been a part of the language work of the 
year. In the seventh and eighth grades thorough work in word analy- 
sis was given, inclnding in the latter grade a study of Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin root words, as well as English and Latin prefixes and suffixes. 

In the fourth and succeeding grades the Comprehensive dictionary 
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is furnished. Pupils are trained to use this constantly with study and 
composition work. This practice directly aids the spelling. The 
emphasis given to the subject in these ways has brought an improve- 
ment in spelling. Teachers are practically unanimous in this opinion. 
Improvement can yet he made, A well-selected speller in the eighth 
grade would be hailed by teachers of that grade as a welcome and 
needed aid. 
OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Arithmetic.—Thorough work in number was attempted in all of the 
grades last year. Objective teaching, mental drill, and written work 
were all employed with zeal and intelligence in an effort to advance 
attainments in arithmetic. Some gains were made, but the whole 
problem was not solved. At the end of the year teachers said the 
pupils were more accurate in processes than formerly, but that the 
results as a whole were not to their satisfaction. 

The first four grades were chiefly concerned in teaching the funda- 
mental processes and their applications to familiar conditions and 
with elementary work in denominate numbers and fractions. New 
principles were first developed by objective teaching and then fixed 
by repetition and mental drill. This work was thoroughly done and 
was, in the main, satisfactory. In the fifth grade fractions, common 
and decimal, were taught. Simplified methods of handling certain 
processes enabled teachers to improve results. The work of this year 
was an improvement over that of the same grade in preceding years. 
In the following grades work in number becomes more difficult. The 
applications grow broader and more intricate and at the same time 
more removed from affairs within the pupil’s experience. From the 
nature of the case, objective teaching fills this gap less completely 
than it does in the case of the relations involved in more elementary 
work. Hence, in the problems of business andcommercial arithmetic, 
which constitute the larger part of the work of the advanced grades, 
relatively poorer results were shown than those shown in the earlier 
stages of the work. 

A betterment of this condition may be looked for as a result of more 
thorough knowledge of processes resulting from drill therein in the 
lower grades, and a better understanding of conditions through con- 
tinuance of objective teaching combined with rapid mental drill. 

History.—In the first and second grades historical stories relating 
to national holidays were told to pupils by the teachers. The begin- 
nings of the course in history were laid in these simple narrations. In 
the third grade stories about the lives of a few of the great men of 
American history and incidents in connection with the geography and 
history of the city were told. Oral and written reproduction of these 
facts were made by the pupils. In this way much interesting work 
was done and good results followed both in history and in language 
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The subject oceupied a larger place in the fourth eraq 
and the early history of the District of (Cabin 
e first part of the year. This was taught, in the 
In the latter part of the year the story of Two 
Inaugurations was read. This was the beginning of the study of his- 
tory from a text-book. A text-book in the hands of pupils furnisheq 
much of the material used in the fifth grade. Events in the pericdise 
discovery and settlements formed the chief part of the work of this 
grade. The course for the sixth and seventh grades was arranged s 
present an outline of the most important historical events from the 
discovery of America to the present time. On account of the great 
amount of material included within these limits it was imperative that 
attention should be fixed only on significant and leading facts. Teach- 
ers in following this course were able to do broad work on well-chosen 
topics and to impress that work upon the memory of their pupils. 

The sixth-grade study in history closed with the conclusion of 
peace, 1783. After reviewing the Revolutionary period the seventh- 
grade work went on from that point. 

The work of the eighth grade consisted in a study of the local 
government, including the history of the District of Columbia; the 
General Government and the Constitution of the United States; and 
State, county, township, and city government. By careful outlining, 
the work of the eighth-grade schools was materially decreased in this 


teaching. 
The city government 
were studied during th 
main, without books. 


subject. : 
Special features of the study of history in all grades were the atten- 


tion given to local history in connection with the celebration of the 
centennial of the capital city, the use of newspaper clippings relating 
to subjects being studied, and the constant correlation of geography 
and history. 

Geography.—The course in geography followed during the year 
was planned to give prominence to a study of the earth as the home 
of man—the scene of his activities, social, commercial, and political. 
The study of physical phenomena was subordinated to this aim, but 
was not neglected. The work began in the third grade with the 
schoolroom. Then followed a study of the school building and the 
immediate neighborhood. Before the end of the year the city had 
been studied, a plan of it made, and its public buildings, parks, street 
railways, and other familiar features had been talked about and 
located. This beginning was followed in the fourth grade by a study 
of the environments of the city in the District and in the adjoining 
States. From this study of home geography the pupil went gradually 
to the learning of simple facts about North America. Then followed 
a course including many of the physical and industrial features of the 
United States. In the fifth grade detailed work in the geography of 
the United States was followed by a study of the minor countries of 
North America and a general study of South America. The subjects 
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of the sixth-grade course were the world and its divisions, each treated 
in a broad way, and a detailed study of the United States. In the 
seventh grade mathematical geography, a review of the continents, 
and a thorough study of the great powers and their dependencies 
throughout the world was prescribed. 

By eliminating much of the physical geography formerly required 
time was saved to give to other phases of the work. 

Some books of geographical reading were furnished and were read 
by the pupils of several grades. Illustrative matter was brought to 
school in great variety and contributed much to the life and interest 
of the subject. Throughout the course special attention was given to 
geography of the new possessions of the United States and to the man- 
ners and customs of their inhabitants. Geography related to the his- 
tory and to current events was investigated and learned. The course 
provided a careful and comprehensive study of the geography of the 
United States, progressing from the fourth to the seventh grade. This 
fact insures to a pupil who has attended one of these grades some 
definite knowledge about his own country. 

Definite knowledge of the location of places and of physical features 
was demanded by the course of study. This result was apparent at 
the end of the year in every grade, The year’s work in geography 
was satisfactory. 

Penmanship.—Copy books were used in the schools from the second 
grade to the sixth, inclusive. 

The books were useful in furnishing a standard and a convenient 
means of practicing writing. Painstaking care in all written work, 
united to the use of the copy books, produced good penmanship in many 
cases. But the writing as a,whole could not be pronounced good, for 
the reasons that it did not generally conform to a standard and was not 
consistent with itself. Penmanship in all the grades, however, was 
characterized by legibility to a marked degree, and by neatness. 

Physiology and hygiene.—A course in this subject was provided 
extending through all the grades. In the primary grades its aim was 
to teach facts essential to proper care of the body and to secure from 
such knowledge habits which promote health. 

By oral teaching cleanliness and care for the body and clothing 
were inculcated. In the intermediate grades conditions affecting 
health in the schoolroom, the home, and the city were considered with 
the use of a text-book. é 

Food and digestion were studied in the sixth grade, and municipal 
regulations regarding garbage were investigated. In the seventh 
grade the assigned subjects were circulation and respiration, in 
connection with which air and ventilation were considered. 

In the eighth grade a more detailed study of sanitation was indicated, 
and the nervous system and special senses were assigned. 
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Emphasis was laid on the parts of text-books relating to the dere 
alcohol and tobacco. 

This course was valuable in that it directed attention forcibly t, 
matters closely affecting health. The study of the parts of the bode 
and their functions fostered good habits of care for the body. Sack 
habits in the care of the body as a result of intelligence were ‘proper 
emphasized. Attention to the laws of health led directly to a ae 
sideration of the means of safeguarding health, not alone by individual 
effort, but by concerted or municipal effort. Habit is not formed a 
day, whence it may now be too early to determine all the results of thig 
work, but much that was encouraging was observed to come from it, 


SUPERVISION. 


The duties intrusted to the supervising principals are both adminis. 
trative and educational. As the head of the schools of his division 
he stands as the representative of the superintendent and of the 
Board of Education. As such his duties are diverse and numerous 
covering the whole range of the activities of the schools in their 
management, control, and educational progress. He is responsible for 
the observance of the rules of the Board of Education by pupils, teach- 
ers, and janitors of his division; for the proper interpreting and fol- 
lowing of the course of study by his teachers; for the care of and 
accounting for the text-books and supplies furnished to teachers and 
pupils; for the keeping in proper manner by teachers of the forms and 
records prescribed by the Board of Education; for promulgating the 
resolutions of the Board of Education; for gathering and transmitting 
any information required by the superintendent of schools; for grad- 
ing and transferring the pupils in the schools under his charge; for 
visiting, examining, and improving the schools; for maintaining disci- 
pline among pupils and adjusting disagreements of whatever kind or 
nature arising in the schools of his division. These and many other 
duties related thereto are committed to the supervising principal. He 
is furnished an office and is required to be there from 8.30 to 9 a. m. 
and, unless otherwise engaged under the direction of the superintend- 
ent, from 3.30 to 4 p.m. After 9 o’clock he is, theoretically, free 
to visit schools, but in actual practice he is often detained far into the 
forenoon by imperative demands of his administrative duties, the half 
hour allotted to office work being insufficient for the answering of his 
usual official mail. He is compelled, therefore, by the nature of his 
administrative duties, the most time-consuming being merely clerical, 
to spend time in his office which might be more profitably for the 
schools employed in purely educational work. 

Under the direction of the superintendent the schools were exam- 
ined frequently by grades, or by single subjects in one or more grades. 
The results of these examinations were reported at the weekly confer- 
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ences held at night by the superintendent. While these examinations 
were informal in character, being in reality inspections, they disclosed 
the progress of work, strength or weakness of teaching, and the gen- 
eral state of the schools. 

Tn addition to the weekly conferences at night with the superintend- 
ent of schools, the supervising principals held frequent meetings as a 
body for the purpose of forwarding the work of the schools. These 
meetings were usually held at night in the Franklin School building, 
the use of a room there having been granted them for this purpose by 
the Board of Education. 

They gaye prompt attention to the work of introducing the new 
course of study in their schools. They held meetings of teachers by 
grades and expounded the provisions of that course to increase the 
teacher’s facility in using it. The supervising principals asked and 
obtained authority from the Board of Education to prepare and print 
outlines of study to be given teachers for their guidance. They made, 
in consultation with the superintendent and his assistants, such out- 
lines in all the subjects of the course of study. These outlines were 
used during the year and were of great assistance to teachers. They 
showed the order of teaching the details of each subject and gave 
practical suggestions regarding methods of doing it. 

The Board of Education having determined upon delivering books 
and supplies from the Franklin School building directly to school build- 
ings, it became necessary to devise a schedule showing the quantities 
of supplies and the number of books to be issued to aschool. Sucha 
schedule was made by the supervising principals, and all of the blank 
forms needed in the transaction were also prepared by them. 

After a careful consideration of the subject of home study, the 
board of supervising principals recommended that pupils in the grades 
below the sixth grade be not required to study at home and that les- 
sons be not assigned to them for that purpose. This recommendation, 
having been approved by the superintendent, was adopted by the 
Board of Education. 

In response to the expressed wish of many parents and teachers for 
a form to show from month to month the progress of the pupil in his 
school work, such a blank was prepared by the supervising principals 
and its use was authorized by the Board of Education. The card pro- 
vided for showing the pupil’s standing in the several studies of his 
course for each month in the year. Although making a good deal of 
work for the teacher, this monthly statement has had a good effect both 
as a stimulus to the pupils and as a means of enlisting the interest and 
cooperation of his parents. 

In obedience to a resolution of the Board of Education they sub- 
mitted to the superintendent of schools lists showing the relative 
efficiency of the teachers of their respective divisions. 
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acting under directions from the superintendent of schools, 
the supervising principals prepared ke esate for such pupils of 
the eighth-grade schools as were not recommended for promotion by 
their teachers, but who were, nevertheless, recommended for exami 
nation to determine their fitness for promotion. Over 200 pupils were 
examined, thereby resolving doubts for pupils and teachers. 

These were some of the incidents of the supervision of the schools 
last year. ‘he part not written consists of numerous visits to the 
schools, interviews in the office with parents and teachers, frequent 
official business calls at headquarters in the F ranklin School building, 
and the doing of such other things as were from time to time demanded 


of the supervisors. 


In June, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Text-books.—In speaking of free text-books the term “set” means 


one book for every pupil and one for the teacher. During the year 
several kinds of books which in preceding years had been supplied in 
half sets were furnished in sets. All the regular text-books were fur- 
nished in sets. A spelling book was introduced in the fourth grade, 
a language book in the fourth and fifth grades, a grammar in the sixth 
grade, and a grammar in the seventh and eighth grades. A quarter 
set of comprehensive dictionaries in the fifth grade was increased to a 
half set. Copy books were introduced into the schools from the sec- 
ond grade to the sixth, inclusive. Additional supplementary reading 
was provided in geography, and sets of several English classics were 
furnished for supplementary reading in the eighth-grade schools. A 
new series of reading books was substituted in the first four grades 
for one formerly used. A text-book of physical geography was with- 
drawn from the seventh grade, and an elementary text-book in geology 
was omitted from the eighth-grade course of study. 

Changes in the course of study.—Material reductions in requirements 
resulted from the adoption of the new course. 

Allotments of time to special studies were decreased. Excessive 
development of lessonswas curtailed. The study of physical geography 
and geology was greatly reduced and field trips in connection there- 
with were abandoned. Less written work was demanded, and the 
stated monthly sets of compositions in the primary and other grades 
were not required. In these ways the burden of teachers and pupils 
was lessened and time secured to devote to other uses. 

Accompanying these changes was a raising of the standard of teach- 
ing. Less work to do meant opportunity for better teaching. 

Training to study.—One definite aim was training to study. To 
accomplish this aim, teachers had to show pupils how to study and 
then provide time for them to do so. Throughout the year pupils 
were trained to concentrate attention and to get the essential thought 
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from the assigned lesson. Such power is a growth. It was a charaec- 
teristic of many schools and of more at the end of the year than at its 
beginning. 

The plan generally followed of dividing a school permitted one side 
to study while the other side was reciting. As the assignment of work 
for home study was forbidden to schools below the sixth orade the 
importance of study in the schoolroom was greatly increased. east 
ers have recognized this fact and have made strong efforts to give 
opportunity for study in school time and to train pupils to improve it. 
Having text-books enough to give every pupil one for each subject 
has made this work easier for teachers and pupils. The pupils have 
books, good ones, in general; they are using them, and are getting 
much benefit from them. ; 3 

The teaching.—At the beginning of the year teachers were given a 
new course of study, differing from the old one in most of its provi- 
sions and requirements. It was their duty to find what they were to 
teach in accordance with this course of study and then to do so loy- 
ally and with efficiency. Conferences among themselves and meetings 
with their supervisors furnished opportunities for gaining a knowledge 
of the purpose and plan of the work prescribed for them. With great 
skill and steadiness they proceeded to teach the subjects given them ~ 
and to work for the purposes which the course of study set forth. 
They deserve great credit for the efficiency with which the work was 
done. The teachers of Washington have long been noted for their 
professional ability. Their work last year justified that reputation 
and gaye cause for its enhancement. 

Safety of pupils.—Vigorous measures were taken during the year 
to give greater security to pupils on the playgrounds and in the neigh- 
borhood of the school, where the presence of a large number of chil- 
dren in the too limited confines of the place was fraught with possibili- 
ties of danger and harm. Many of the school buildings are located 
on thoroughfares and have yards totally inadequate for playgrounds. 
Possessed of the spirit of play, though without its grounds, the chil- 
dren had recourse to the streets, thereby running the risk of being 
hurt by passing vehicles. These conditions were met by the intelli- 
gent vigilance of principals and janitors of buildings. Regulations 
were made and enforced governing the conduct of pupils while in the 
neighborhood of the school. As an extra precaution on their behalf, 
children of the first and second grades were given recess periods at a 
time when the older ones were in their schoolrooms. These measures 
were successful and no serious mishaps occurred. 

Hire drills.—During the year the practice of sending pupils from 
their rooms to the playgrounds, upon giving a signal, in an orderly 
and expeditious manner, was continued. This drill has its most obvious 
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utility in preparing teachers and pupils for any emergency requiring 
united action. Other advantages derived from it would justify its 
continuance. Obedience, self-control, promptness, and precision are 
all enhanced by the drill. In appreciation of its value, the superin- 
tendent of schools gave orders to have a fire drill, as these exercises 
are called, every week. Accordingly, they were so given and were 
reported regularly by principals of buildings on their monthly reports. 

School buildings.—I have been directed by my colleagues to express 
their hope that in selecting sites for new school buildings the Board of 
Education will be able to secure such ones as will be best adapted to 
school purposes. Size of lot and its location in reference to the school 
population which it is to accommodate are considerations which ought 
to determine the choice of locations for future buildings. 

On behalf of my colleagues and for myself I desire to express 
appreciation of your course and courtesy in all official relations to us 
throughout the year. 


Very respectfully 
C. S. CrarK, 


Supervising Principal, First Division. 


Mr. A. T. Stuart, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Taste [.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 
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1 Eight practice schools under supervision of four normal teachers. 

2 Two rooms used by normal] school. 

3 One room used for cooking and one room for cutting and fitting school. 
4One room used for cooking school. 

5 One room used for cooking school and two rooms for manual training. 
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COLUMBIA, 91 
TABLE Il.—Showing condition of buildings. 
Aiding Tlow ] i [ Ventila- Water- 7 
Building. heated. | Light. | tion, eloaetsl | Play rooms.| Yards, ymedion 
Franklin . Steam ....| Excellent!) Fair .. . 
Thomson . Furnace ..| Good...... Fair .. Fair. i TiMnciea 4 
Adams . : Excellent | Excel : ibe 
Dennison a i 
Force... .-.do. a 
VWarrison Furnace. y 
Phelps. HAO) soe Do. 
Berret . a Edojecs pee 
| 5 


1 Five rooms poor, i 
Five rooms poor. * Boys’ play rooms insnflicient. 


Taste I.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day 
School. schools, Grades of half-day 
c schools, 1901. 
1901. 1900. 


1 Half-day for half of a year. 


Taste LV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number per 


teacher. 
Number of | Whole enroll-| Average en- lAverage daily! Average number of 
schools. ment. rollment. | attendance. | pupils per teacher. 
Based on | Based on 
Grades. whole | average 
1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900, | enroll- | enroll- 
ment, ment, 
1901. 1901. 
9 9 408 385 338 334 315 312 45.3, 37.5 
9 9 388 417 326 S41 302 319 43.1 36.2 
9 9 422 421 354 348 328 320 46.8 39.3, 
9 9 411 426 37 356 323 327 45.6 38.5 
10 9 410 439 327 356 304 329 41.0 32.7 
8) 94) 388 418 317 355. 291 329 45.6 37.2 
8h 8 355 385 292 305 266 273 41.7 34.3 
9 8 489 484 375 321 340 287 54.3 41.6 
3 2 148 100 91 53 80 50 49.3 30.3. 
75 73 | 3,419 | 3,475 | 2,767 | 2,774 | 2,549 | 2, 46 45.5 36.8 


Taste V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence and 
tardiness of teachers. 


Pereent- | Tardi- | Cases of tardiness. | Substitute service. 


age of ness of 
Month. attend- | teachers, | 
ance, 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 

September -- s 95.8 1 151 155 | 31.0 1.5 
October ..- 95.2 5 537 580 5 14.5 
November M.4 17 517 720 18.0 69.5 
December. 92.4 8 516 631 | 23.0 22.0 
January... 88.0 10 714 894 30.5 40.5 
February - 90.9 7 572 711 56.5 34.5 
March .. 92.3 6 538 708 | 30.0 56.5 
April. - 92.2, 3 415 550 20.5 41.0 
May. 92.2 10 585. 968 12.0 15.0 
June -- 92.4 9 243 429 | 9.0 14.5 

= 76 4,788 6, 346 285.0 299.5 
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FIRST DIVISION—Continued. 


Tinty VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School... 52 
Other normal schools ... 5 
Colleges.......-- 9 
Nongraduates 1s 
Total -accace)--s-stieemainsnce ssw as siashaesmet sar sonan esennaeiaaen saasean sca Ue os mntanst eee saeees, 77 
SECOND DIVISION. 
Taste I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 
es 2 fe 
3 | 3|.|¢ a .|o 
oi] a | 0 S/S) eo] . | 2 q A 
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Eckington, corner Ist and Quincy streets N i aka baal SD | fee | er ee se 12 
Morse, R, between 5th street and New Jers } 
avenue NW...... sp Ate eee]e aU fees freee Pe! |e 8) 10 
Henry, P, between 7ths EM eae) Sh 18 lr I a Ce ee ayes 13 | 12 | 514 
Polk, corner 7th and P streets NW. Te [SE Esky Sea Ean 5 s-| 3/ 1] 9] 8] $10 
Webster, corner 10th and H streets NW ws Wb [eee sp J 2] 2 )....] 14 | 12 | 515 
Eckington Presbyterian Church basement, cor. 
ner North Capitol and Q streets NE ........-... Bride pss Saco pce Hoag lscicd pons peed) th || aah lose tbs 
Whole number of schools: 
01. - 8} 9] 10/10] 11} 11 | 12} 13] 8] 87] 78] 92 
8/ 9} 9) 10] 10] 11] 10) 12] 2) 81) 77] 933 


1 Two practice schools under supervision one normal teacher. 

*One room used for girls’ play room. 

8 One room used for cooking school. 

4Including assistant to principal, assistant kindergarten teacher, and one normal teacher. 
6 Including assistant to principal. 

6 Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 


TaBLE IIl.—Showing condition of buildings. 


re How Ventila- | Water- Play , [Owned or 
Buildings; | heated. Bi2is tion. | closets. | rooms. Yards. / “rented. 


| Furnace .-| Good ..... 
Steam ..../ Excellent. 


Twining. 
Eckington. 
Morse . 


os Do. 
Insuflicien 


Corner North Capi- | 
tol and QNE. 


Taste III.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day Number 
Sis schools. Grades of half- | above 
Building. al aay, schools" second 


1900. | 1901. Te Gee 


8 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
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SECOND DIVISION—Continued. 


—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, atlendance, 


and average 
Tape LV. per teacher. ee iithalar 
|Number of| Whole en- | Average en- |Average dail Average 1 
schools. rollment. rollment. attendance. pupils per teackne. 
: Based on Based 
de. Based on 
rae 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900, | Whole | average 
enroll- | enroll- 
ment. ment. 

‘ ci 8 8 822 330 278 287 9 275 40.2 34.1 
Fighth---------- 9} 9} 395] 413) 338] 348] 318] 398 43.8 37.5 
seventh 10 8| 450] 444] 397) 374] 379] 350 45.0 39.7 
sixth - 10 10 480 472 AIT 415 389 888 43.0 41.7 
Fifth .- 11 10 509 475 459 409 428 385 46.2 41.7 
Fourth - 11 iit 485 536 422 462 392 431 44.0 35.6 
Third -.- 12 10 526 442 454 382 422 355 43.8 37.8 
Eade mere 13 12 740 674 579 496 525 448 56.9 M5 

ots 84 78 | 3,907 | 3,786 | 3,339 | 3,173 | 3,112 | 2,960 46.5 39.7 
Kindergarten 55 3 2 175 119 112 7 62 58.3 37.3 


Tanin V Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence and 
tardiness of teachers. 


Pupils. 


Teachers. 
| 
Percent-| i | i ji 
Month. aneot Cases of tardiness. Casenof'| Substitute service. 
attend- tardiness, 
ance. 1901. 1900. | 1901. 1900. 
| 
95.8 133 111 1} 59.0. 25.5 
94.9 495 389 7 122.0 2.0 
94.8 546 457 6 48.0 26.0 
92.4 539 349 12 49.0 24.0 
88.5 612 579 29 121.0 55.5 
92.6 Bd 453 15 | 54.0 35.5 
93.0 436 404 14 | 49.5 B45 
93.1 394 391 7|\ 37.5 18.5 
92.8 494 582 9 | 63.0 15.5 
93.6 243 | 219 8 47.0 24.0 
Peters 4, 436 3, 934 108 655.0 324.0 


Tasie V1.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School 67 


Other normal schools - 
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Tape I.--Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 
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Carbery, 5th, between D and E streets NE.- Be peal Shy bate ak peak Oe)? 8] 10 
Maury, B, between 12th and 13th streets NE - Te peak jon LOX |e id PD) at |p 8| 11 
Towers, 8th and C streets SE.......-.-.----- Se) | er eae hg sf neal Vat 8] 10 
Wallach, D, between 7th and 8th streets SE Vy a2 Be|esepeeepe2 | cole| cee 614 | 715 
Brent, 3d and D streets SE yey Fa] ror Od pei) nas A ea 8) 12 
Lenox, 5th, between G and Virginia avenue SE..| 1} 1) 1|) 2] 1)%2) 1) 2). 8) 
McCormick, 3d, between M and N streets SE....- Prac, Se) Meek for ac) fev la heat 4) 6 
Total number of schools: | 
1901 - = .| 8] 10] 11} 13 | 18] 14] 13} 15 | 1) 98! 78 | 101 
1900 . -| 8|10]11]18]12| 14) 11] 15) 1) 95) 78) 96 
i 
1Including assistant kindergarten teacher 4One combined fourth and fifth grade. 
and assistant to principal. 5One combined second and third grade. 
£One combined third and fourth grade. ®One room used as cooking school. 
8Qne combined first and second grade. 7Including assistant to principal. 


Taser II.—Showing conditior of buildings. 


Ventila- Water- 


its: tion. closets) jE Jey rooms, Yards) Wenge 
Peabody. Owned, 
Hilton. Do. 
Carbery! Do. 
Maury. B Do, 
Towers}. Excellent Do. 
Wallach - Fair .... Do. 
Brent.. Poor...- Do. 
Lenox. Excellent Do. 
McCormick : - > -| Poor...... : Do. 
| 
1In Carbery and Towers, boys’ playrooms are used as coal yaults. 
Tab_e III.—Showing half-day schools, 
Half-day Number above 
rs schools. Grades of half-| second grade. 
School. day schools. |—————— 
1901. 1900. 
Peabody. 
Hilton. 
Carbery - 
Maury 
Towers 
Wallach. 
Brent.. 
Lenox 


S 
= 
“ 
Ss 
& 


PUBLIC SOHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 95 
THIRD DIVISION—Continued. 


Tanin 1V.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, 


and «werage number per 
teacher. 


Number of | Whole enroll- | Average enroll-| Average daily |, Average num- 
schools. e i ber of pupils per 
Grade, scho ment, ment attendance. ‘enchant 
1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 
Ag Ch ese oneal 8 8 383, 391 335 343 318 323 47,8 48.8 
en 10 10 429 449 385 390 368 370 42.9 44.9 
11 11 624 530 470 437 442 447 47.6 48.1 
113 13 619 677 548 555, 611 520 49.5 52.0 
213 12 664 608 578 532 541 497 51.0 50.6 
814 14 668 726 588 622 555 585 51.3 51.8 
413 1L 652 580 559 454 524 420 46.5 48.1 
15 15 821 766 647 586 595 538 52.9 61.0 
1 1 45 48 38 37 34 34 45.0 418.0 
938 95} 4,805 | 4,725 | 4,148] 8,956 | 3,883 | 3,784 ]........|........ 


1Including one combined fourth and fifth grade. 
2Including one combined third and fourth grade. 
8Including three combined second and third grades. 
4Including one combined first and second grade. 


Tania V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence and 
tardiness of teachers. 


Pupils. Teachers. 

Month. Percent-| Cases of tardiness. Substitute service. 

age of Cases of 

attend- tardiness. 

ance. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 

September 97.2 46 36 3 22.0 
October.... 95.6 194 186 10 37.5 
November . 95.2 237 235 16 13.0 
December 92.5 190 132 21 14.0 
January - 89.4 298 224 46 67.5 
Februar: 92.9 244 227 16 74.0 
March . 93.7 208 246 7 62.0 
April 93.4 167 162 il 34.0 
93.5 263 203 18 32.0 
94.4 32 105 7 17.0 
ee Hr Leora og ONE DEED 1,879 | 1,756 155 | “363.0 


Tasie VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School j2scs sade saosin ansessa oe exces anes 
Other normal schools 
Colleges. . 
Nongradu 


96 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


TaniE 1.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildi 
ls by buildings, 


- Oo 
Cy) Set A 3 § : 
g\s , ;| 3s d log 
EIGISISIEISIEle (a | [ I. 
School and location. || b&b é B/S) %/3 E d z 
elelalale @)3|5| 8 8 |o 
o|s\4 zB a o p=} (sl 
S\E\S|E\ (EEE lE/S|8 |g 
Bla|w |t Sala heales 
pe eee ain cae eel oe 
a 
al 2| 3] 2] a] 4] 2) 2) 1|iohnlan 
i]t] a] 3} 2) | a. 2jB] alm 
a Va) ae tas 10] gj) ti 
15 (12) Se ee 12| g 10 
Potomac, 9, 9| 8 12 
and Estreet SW ap|| Sei al 9 
Ras } 4 
Total number of schools: : | = a 4 4 
1901 e 5| 7| 7, 91 9/10\ 1 -— 
1900 - 4| 5| 7| 7] 9| 8)10) 01 64| 56 | gy 
ae | 631 56 | 65 
10ne room used as office for supervising rincipal and on cooki 
sons uding assistant to principal and assistant A derareaneneecre school. 
3Including assistant kindergarten teacher. Ts 
Taste LL.—Showing condition of buildings. 
er How. ; Ventila- Water- 
Building. heated. Light. | tion. closets. pales Yards, | Owned 
= Se ee as orrented 
Excellent | Fair ...--- Excellent | Excelle — 
~,.do....| Excellent |..--- 5 nt | Excellen 
“do. Hoke do....|-.---d0....| Small.c-s,| O™REd 
-do.. do De 
35 -do.- -do Do, 
Potomac. VOS w2e-|--05- do....| Fair De 
Do. 
Taste II.—Showing half-day schools, 
Baleey 
5 sc 
Sas hols. _| Grades of halt- 


190. | a9008 | 22¥ Schools, 


to me eto 
Romi 


ay eo 


PUBLIO SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 97 
FOURTH DIVISION—Continued. 


Taste LV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number per 
teacher. 


Number of | Whole enroll-| Average en- |Average daily| Average number of 


schools. ment. rollment. attendance. | pupils per teacher. 
Grade. | Haein Based on 
whole | average 
1901. 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. enroll- | enroll- 
ment. | ment. 
Fighth . -] 4| 4 195 182 165 151 157 143 48.7 41.1 
Seventh 5 5 240 221 199 185 185 175 48.0 39.8 
7 er sil 303 247 264 231 246 39.5 35.2 
7 7 348 341 306 297 285 279 49.7 43.7 
9 9 456 445 402 390 374 363 50.6 44.6 
9 8 474 432 433 383 402 357 52.6 48.1 
a8 10 482 488 420 406 390 378 43.8 38.1 
11 il 575 624 463 499 423 456 57.5 46.3 
Totalss-ceevetessaqs 62 61 | 3,047 | 3,036 | 2,635 | 2,575 | 2,447 | 2,397 49.1 42.5 
Kindergarten ....-.-...-- 2 2 107 110 74 56 63 50 53.5 37.0 
‘ 


Taste V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence and 
tardiness of teachers. 


Percent- . Cases of tardiness. | Substitute service. 
Month. age of BG 
attend- 
‘arice teachers. 1901. 1900. 

September 95.6 2 13.5 21.0 
October... 94.1 2 57.0 11.0 
November 93.8, 9 60.5 19.5 
December. 94.6 6 4.5 16.0 
January. 89.1 18 83.0 57.0 
February 92.6 6 40.0 62.0 
March 92.7 3 25.5 68.5 
Apri 92.2 5 16.0 56.0 
May. 92.3 4 35.5 55.5 
June 92.8 1 14.0 27.0 

eececcce we} 56 349.5 393.5 


Taste VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
u schools, colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School 
Other normal schools 

Colleges.-.----- 
Kindergartens . 
Nongraduates ... 


Total ...- 


1 Including two assistant kindergarten teachers. 


p co 1901—voL 4—_7 


98 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF coLuMBrA 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


TABLE J.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buitg 
f Dui ings, 


3\8 [|B Tee teste 
ola}. 3 : 
slsisilglalel& d ES 
EIEISISI/ElSlelslé 3 

School and location. ia) | etal & |» Ft ish 3 et a 
el elelelElzlzlSlelalatts 
BIS|SIBISIE|S|Bi8 131] 8 is 

w/a |B le le lolelg|e| 8 |ss 
pee ate At 2\3 
kson, U street, between 80th and 81st streets..| 1 ab Westie ak jpoal ree 

dena Gstrect, between 21st and 22d streets. Te) ee eal t oul an 4 y 1 Alp — 
Curtis, O street, between 33d and 382d streets. tee Te | esi aL eo WN a 2 13} 48 | 8 
Addison, P street, between g2d and 33d streets....) 1]....| 1} 1/1] 1] 7 1 Ollien 114 
Fillmore, 35th street, near U street .. sbaoel Lert | al) std" se ley 2 oles 9 
Weightman, 23d and M streets... 3 Lod pee | meth | Ce eed | i 3| 3 149 
Corcoran, 28th, near M street..-....-..-+ J) EIU) ath tla al) Bip 9| 8 8 
Threlkeld, 36th street and Prospect avenue So Baca elf ae SEB Silo | 8) 9 
Toner, 24th and F streets ---------++-++-- PIP st |) Si jleae || lke Biles 9 
High Street ...-------+++-22------"* Ne lat 8| 3 5 
Industrial Home, Wisconsin avenue....--+-+++- «| 81 |. beltaetilier 9 

Whole number of schools: alee —|—|— | 

1 7) 9/10] 10] 10} 12 
7] F) 9] %9) io) a (37 Ag 


1 Includes assistant teachers. 2Not used for grade schools, 3 Composed of ered 
€8 3 to 6, 


Taste I.—Showing condition of buildings. 


ar How | : Ventila- Water- 
Building. | heated. Light. tion. closets, [Play rooms, 


Furnace..| Excellent.| Excellent.| Excellent. 


.| Excellent. 
+<d0.~...| Poor.. 2... 


1 Neither owned nor rented. *Not used for grade schools. 


Taste I1I.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day 
Name of school. schools. Grade of 
1901. penool 


Curtis .... 
Weightman 
Corcoran 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 


99 
FIFTH DIVISION—Continued. 
Tasie LV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number per 
- teacher. 
Number of} Whole en- | Average enroll- Average daily | Average number 
schools. rollment. ment. attendance. per teacher, 

Grade. Hoan Based on 
whole | average 

1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. 1900. 1901. 1 enroll- | enroll- 

ment. ment. 
7 7 263 246 222, 205.7 206 191.8 37.5 31.7 
7 7 294 279 259 239.0. 23 223.0 42.0 . 37.0 
9 9 410 309 343, 319.0 306 297.0 45.5 36.1 
10 9 433, 412 382 355.9 353 331.0 43.3 38.1 
10 10 495 444 409 380.7 375 353.4 49.5 40.9 
10 11 449 458 379 398.0 347 361.7 44.9 37.9 
a) P12 11 499 537 429 439.9 400 409.1 41.6 35.7 
First .. | 14] 14] 707] 705 518 | 515.0 463 | 468.0 50.5 37.0 
Kindergarten ..-.. 2 2 126 127 85 70.5 77 60.0 63.0 42.5 
Total:..1e 81] 80 | 3,676 | 3,605} 3,026 | 2,923.7| 2,770 | 2,695.0 |...... fp ee 


attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence and 


TasBLe V.—Showing percentage of uM 
: tardiness of teachers. 


| 7 = 
Peet Tardiness| Cases of tardiness. | Substitute service. 
Month. fttend- of 
ance, |teachers.| 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 
| = 
96.6 1 139 19 12} 21 
October 946 7) sm|- aml sl 
November 93.8 7 571 520 57h Bt 
December. 91.6 10 453 398 15} 14} 
January... 88.0 15 656 702 150 78 
February - 91.2 5 536 449 108 50} 
91.5 10 656 541 29 47 
91.8 5 436 333 48) 294 
91.9 5 600 569 825 14 
92.4 iL 271 217 19 16 
Total sssssssee decrees e sense ednecscslssocccared 76 | 4,750 4,320 5374 337 


TasLe VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School 
Other normal schools. 
Colleges. ..-.- acess 

Nongraduates......... 


100 PUBLIC SC 


SIXTH DIVISION. 


TABLE 


HOOLS OF THE DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA 


Name and location. 


Fighth grade. 
Seventh grade. 
Sixth grade. 
Fifth grade. 
Fourth grade. 
Second grade. 
First grade, 

| Kindergarten. 


Gales, Ist and G streets NW .. 


Arthur, Arthur place NWieccere: 
Blake, North Capitol street, betwe 
streets NW ....-0+---2e000e* Backs 


Hayes, 5th and K streets NE 

Blair, I street, between 6th and 7th streets ie 

Taylor, 7th street, near G street NE.......-----.- 

Taylor Annex, 8th street, between F and G 
streets NE....+.--++-+++0-* Kcedeaoonee 

Madison, 10th and G streets NE 

Pierce, G and 14th streets NE 

Pierce Annex, Maryland avenue, 
street NE. 

Hamilton, B 

Langdon, Langdon..-...--- 

900 Maryland avenue NE 

1201 Maryland avenue NE........--- 


Whole number of schools: 
1901 
1900 


ee 
Ree pee 
Bree He 
yore eto) 

tor 
NNR wry 
NeENND WH 

a 


tye eee 


eee 


con: 


mo fol teen mn | Third grade. 


meet 


1.— Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by build; 
ings, 


a 
a aa 
8 ue 
B\s 
Be 
Ci 
nie 
yaaa | ee 
"2 | 27 
6 
8) iu 
ib 
11 
10 


1Qne room used for manual training. 


2Including the principal’s assistant and an assistant ki 
*Including assistant kindergarten teacher. vata 


TaBLE I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 


rten teacher, 


Building, | 30%, | ight. | Véiqni” 
Gales . Steam ....| Excellent | Good ..... 
Arthur 


Excellent 


Langdon .. 

900 Maryland 
avenue NE ...- 

1201 Maryland 
avenue NE .... 


-do....| Excellent |. 
Good 


Fair -..... Poor.cae se 


-|Girls’, ample: 


Rented, 
Do. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 101 


SIXTH DIVISION—Continued. 


Tasie II.—Showing half-day schools. 


School. 


Taylor.... 
Taylor annex 
Madison . 


900 Maryland avenue N 
1201 Maryland ayenue NE 


Half-day Number above 
schools, Grades of | second grade. 
half-day 
1901. | 1900, | S¢20ols. | y9q1. | 1900. 
6 6 1,2,3 2 2 
6 6| 1,2,3;3-4 2 2 
6 6 1,2,3 2 2 
6 4/ 1,2,2-3,4 3 1 
4 4 1,2,3 1 1 


TABLE 1V.—Showing distribution of pupils by grade, attendance, and average number 


per teacher. 


Average o 
Number of | Whole enroll-| Average en- : _|Average number of 
. schools. ment. : rollment. | @aily attend pupils per teacher. 
Grade. ance. 
1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. 1901. 1900. 
7 f! 333 355 273 294 260 275 47.5 39.0 
8 8 355 349 301 295 284 279 44.3 37.6 
10 10 477 411 403 355 380 333, 47.7 40.3 
10 10 467 480 407 406 378 379 46.7 40.7 
14 13 690 632 587 517 5A7 47 49.2 41.9 
14 14 587 630 504 B41 470 501 4r.9 36.0 
16 15 620 578 525 490 493 | 452 38.7 32.8 
16 17 789 833 615 625 561 566 49.3 38.4 
95 94 | 4,318 | 4,268 | 3,615 | 3,523 | 3,373 | 3,262 45.4 38.0 
County schools 7 6 257 209 188 159 167 137 36.7 26.8 
Kindergartens | 3 2 182 120 116 70 98 60 60. 6 38.6 
Grand total ........ 105 | 102 | 4,757 | 4,597 | 3,919 | 3,752 | 3,638 | 3,459 45.3 37.3, 


’ 


TaBLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, absence and 
tardiness of teacher. 


Percent- 


Cases of tardiness. | Substitute service. 


Tardiness 
Month. eon of teach- ] 
F ance ers. 1901. | 1900. 1901. 1900. 

September .. 96.6 5 159 147 11 0.5 
October ... 94.4 8 582 448 63 17.0 
November 94.0 13 553 497 36 27.5 
December 91.5 7 §31 403 14 17.0 
88.8 33 598 697 89 74.0 

91.9 23 532 518 & 33.0 

92.1 3 438 529 26} 50.0 

91.7 7 335 369 35 30.0 

91.8 ll 486 652 11 24.5 

93.0 6 3 287 5 5.0 

116 4,222 4, 47 348 278.5 


aa 


102 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBI, 


SIXTH DIVISION—Continued, 


_— Showing number of graduates from Washington Norm 
Tape VI Reiooleh colleges, kindergartens, and mongradunies ooh seep NOrmay 
M a. 


Tie 
Washington Normal School. 

Other normal schools 
Colleges. - 
Kindergar! 
Nongraduates. - 


SEVENTH DIVISION. 


TABLE L.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buita 
UL ings, 


g | é|¢ 5 ;| 3 q Si 
Zlalsislelslels|s x |? 
School and location. = 416 E i) — 5|3 = q é 
1 a Cc 
Blslalalelelel@is 2 \s 
SlEVE/S/E/El8l2 29/8 he 
RlAaA/a)e SiS /S/23/8 |83s 
wg es cee a SSIES 20 (5 Eas 3 =~ 
WHITE. a as 
Reservoir, near Conduit road i ; 
Conduit road, near distributing re: bss 32013) | rd 
Tenley, Tenleytown .-...- 1 os fa 0) fie ee) 
Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase - Ey a] Pfr] 8 [48 i 
Brightwood, Brightwood . 1 i] atc] 44 
Johnson, Mount Pleasant. Bs Pigs tel Pa pool Tonle: 7/28 ; 
Johnson annex, Mount Pleasant é St 38] eet | ed a | 78H] a 
Monroe, Steuben street NW., between Bright- |_ | Pia pete aoe S| Fark | 
wood and Sherman ayenues....-..-----+------- 7-8 |6-7 Aieat { | 3} 2 
Woodburn, Blair and Riggs roads ...--- 2 : 8 | 419 
4) a] 4 
9} 8) 410 
1th streets NW ....-.---+------ +2 22-22-2222 eee 
Whole number of schools: sl 38 z 
1901 -. Cine Fed! 
1900 .. 62/65) 65 
54157) 65 
COLORED. merely 
Chain Bridge road, near Conduit road. : 
Grant road, near Tenleytown....-.. Talay 1 
Military road, near Brightwood iS 8] 9 3 
Wilson, Central avenue NW., between Erie and 2] 2] 9 
Superior streets ayy al 67 45 
Orphans’ Home, 8th street extended... 120 -/8-8 8] 8] 49 
Mott, thand Trumbull streets NW--...--.-.----- 1] 1{ \ { \ ie L 2) 2 
Bruce, Marshall street NW., between Brightwood | 1°10) 11 
and Sherman avenues +. 5-6 1} 2 
Fort Slocum, Blair road. 1] 6}18] 47 
Ivy City, Ivy City .-- ve at 1 
Bunker Hill road, n e 5 2 
1 
ihole number of schools: | | ——_|— 
1 2) 24 5) 856) 416 ilar 
1900- 2| 2] 3] 4] 4] 6| 4| 6] sla s| 8 


10ne room used for cooking school. 
; One room used oe puanoay training and one for cooking. 

ne room used for manual training, one for cookin: i 
4Including assistant kindergarten aches g, and one for.culting and fitting class. 
5 One room used for manual! training. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 1038 
SEVENTH DIVISION—Continued. 


Taste II.—Showing condition of buildings. 


er How ‘ Ventila- Water- Play Owned or 
Building. peated. aie Dt tion. closets. rooms. Wana rented. 


Reservoir. --- 
Conduit Road, 
Chain Bridge Roa 
Tenley 
Chevy Chase 
Grant Road - 
Military Road : d J dGpees| sneer: d 
Brightwood < co d é 

Johnson .. g -do....| Fair ......) Good ..-..)----- 
ch ciae Annex N 
Wilson ....--- 5 
Orphans’ Home --d di d 00d .----|----- d 
Mott.. 
Monroe : ( 
Bruce -. 1...40....|.----d0....| Good ...--| Excellent |----- d 
Fort Slocum 


Ivy City .-. 
Bunker Hill Road . 
Hubbard ......-.-- 


Excellent Excellent Do. 


Excellen 


1 Neither owned nor rented. 5 5 
2 Except two rooms, in which the light is poor. 


Taste I1.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day above 

schools, | Grade of| second 
School. half-day} grade. 
schools. 


1901. 1900. 1901. 


Brightwood. 
Brookland 
Bruce ... 


Taste 1V.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 


per teacher. 
Numberof| Whole en- | Average enroll-| Average daily | Average numberof 
schools. rollment. ment. attendance. pupils per teacher. 
Grade. eae Based on 
.| 1900. | 1901. : 5 i " whole | average 
1901. | 1900. 901. | 1900. 1901 1900. 1901, 1900. enroll- | enroll- 
ment. ment. 
WHITE. 
7 6 273 231 232 197.38 216 186.0 39.0 33. 
6 5 239 224 208 185.7 193 169.4 39.8 34, Fi 
4 4 145 181 12 155.0 14 144.0 36.2 30.5 
8 6 352 269 299 235.0 275 215.0 44.0 37.4 
7 5 312 255 270 202.9 247 186.4 44.5 °38.5 
9 8 427 363, 352 233.0 321 259.0 47.4 39.1 
9 10 409 462 335, 369.3 307 329.7 45.4 37.2 
First - a 9 9 425 422 322 296.5 286 264.6 46.9 35.7 
Kindergarten .... 3 1 156 39 92 26.0 7 23.0 50.2 30.6 
Totall...... 62 54 | 2,738 | 2,446 2,232 | 1,951.1 Pat 44.1 39.3 
SSS SS F ———S 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBra, 


104 
SEVENTIL DIVISION—Continued, 
Tapun LV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, elc.—Continued, 
| - 
f| Whole en- | Average enroll- | Average daily Avera, 
Numer ae eroliments ment, attendance, Pupils per teyee o 
= — er, 
Based on| Basa 
oe soot, |1900,| 1901. | 1800. | 3901. | 1900. 1901. | 1990, | Whole wverug 
rT enrol|- 
ment, meek 
re 
COLORED. | 
‘ o| mi 7 61] 62.3 7.0] 59.6 ; 
Eighth. #| 3| | 7 58| 66.7| 540] p52) 3 30.5 
even 5] 3] 180] 126 155) 111.0) 146.0] 104.0 “0 28.7 
Sixth 3 4| 127] 168 102} 138.0 97.0] 181.0 y 81.0 
Filth. 6| 4| 276| 179 206 | 117.2] 191.0} 105.2 34.0 
Fourth. 4| 6] 187| 295 148 | 228.1) 185.0] 207.0 6. 34.3 
Third | 6/ 4| 262] 194 211| 167.0] 200.0} 147.0 ! 87.0 
Ghani 7] 6] 811} 353 215 | 222.0] 192.0} 200.0 F 85.2 
Rudergeriende 2 2 83 93 52 51.0 46:0 el) : one 
Total 2..... 37 | 83 | 1,668 | 1,508 | 1,207 | 1,143.3 | 1,117.8 | 3,053.0 as silaen ee 
Grandtotal.| 99 | 87 | 4,806 | 4,004) 3,440 | 8,004.4 | 3,354.0 | 2,830.1 Leos 
1Ineluding 18 ungraded schools. * Including 17 ungraded schools, ~ 
Taste V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 


and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent: lna dines Cases of tardiness, Substitute Service 
Month Heniaeech : 
Month. eee teachers, 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900, 
- ——_. 
WHITE. 
96.6 5 61 77 41.5 
ber... 7 5 : 
Satter ot eed ey 
93.6 7 323 288 13.0 25.0 
91 8 247 245 22.5 2 4 
85.6 27 348 374 89.5 71.5 
91 12 259 290 33.0 36.0 
91.9 20 264 277 12.5 30:0 
90.8 3 213 189 23.0 21.0 
90,5 8 349 333 5.0 16.0 
91.6 6 149 184 17.5 35 
103} 2,587] 2,508] 279.0 243.0 
1: if =—= 
96.5 1 19 18 18.0 
94.5 j|scecsecees 99 7 40.0 a 
93.1 2 116 149 8.0 15.0 
91.2 3 175 1 5.5 120 
90.2 7 179 152 46.6 7.5 
91.7 6 130 161 8.5 4.5 
92.7 6 103 125 4.5 29.5 
90.5 1 105 o 12.0 5.0 
92.1 3 76 110 2.0 16.0 
osG)iseosvcr 62 46 1.0 11.0 
motal aes eee eed ae | 29| 1,064] 1,037! 146.0 120.0 
Grand total 2s cee ces es | 132] 3,601} 3,545 | 495.0 363.0 


1 Including kindergarten teachers. 


TABie VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 

White: 

‘Washington Normal Schoo! 

Other normal schools 


Colored: 


Washington Normal School 
Other normal schools 


PUBLIC 


SOHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA. 105 


EIGHTH DIVISION. 


Tasty I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 


;| 3 ; ; : “ 
gia - # oO A o =] - lo 
Slelsieleigieiels A\ 2 
‘ B/@l/ele|ble)h1e| 2 Slog 
School and location. ala fh | |] &lo| & Bg zlas 
a/elalelelzlelelzla|2 G 
poe is || dat eel a 4 | |s= 
: Bl\Slalelelalaleal|el/elan 
| 
WHITE. . | 
| 
‘Tyler, 11th street, between Gand I, SE........--- 0 | aL ak Da pope De |e ee 2 | ah 2 10| 8| 10 
BucHaratts E street, between 13th and 14th, SE . c Bi) peated | 9-5 (ay 4al i a 0 1 9} 8/110 
Cranch, 12th and G, SE .. Jer Se peta |e ome |e 2st ee 2 Bla 9a an 6. 9 
Benning, Benning .-.---- ~-|4-5 |----/2-3 |.-.-] 1 -| 4), 4 4 
Congress Heights, Congress Heights ihe] | aie] oi Pasty Pal -| 6 |210 6 
Good Hope, Good Hope... ee baal Pao hoc al 2 | a jee 3 
Van Buren, Anacostia -.. pe eck a ec Ss [ai e| abs 2 ive 
Van Buren annex, Anacostia BY ne Sa ere -| 4 He Pe 
Masonic Hall, Anacostia... 1} 41 2 
Twining City, Twining City - 3 (hee 9) a8 | 1 
Anacostia Road, near Benning Fy) ah ec 
Whole number of schools; 2 
..| 4| 3] 6| 7] 8| 9] 9| 11] 2] 59] 65] 61 
1900... 2/5] 6| 7} 8]10] 9] 11| 2] 60) 55| 62 
COLORED. | 
Benning Road, near Benning....- gene GF) ip) 2 
Benning Road Annex, near Benning 1 | #2 1 
Birney, Howard avenue, Hillsdale - 7T\ 4 7 
Burrville, Burrville .......-.. ce 2) 2 2 
Garfield, Garfield. I 7 6 7 
Hillsdale.....-.--..---2+-200+ 1 6| 6 6 
Whole number of schools: | =r 
| PA ie 4) er ay (oath Bec) Ir ed 25 | 22] 25 
1900 . By Sipe Quek aod poe 24|22|) 24 


1Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 
2Including two unused rooms in old building. 
Two rooms used for carpentry and cooking. 


4Rented. 
5One room used for carpentry and cooking 
jointly. 


Taste II.—Showing condition of buildings. 


rat How Ventila- Water- Pla: - 
Building heated. we tion. closets. sere Yards. Oxnedicr 
Furnace .. 
cee do.... 
Steam .... 
Furnace .. 
Van Buren Annex.) Stoves .-.. 
Birney.. BezOsuss 
Hillsdale ania 
Congress Heights...) Furnace -. 
Garfield .. -| Stoves -... 
Good Hope EdOmo cs 
Twining City. do... 
Benning Road.. edOeese 
Benning Road An- |.....do...- 
nex. 
Benning. 
Buryill 
Anacostia Road? - i 
Masonic Hall nee 


1 Occupied by carpentry and cooking schools. 
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THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


EIGHTH DIVISION—Continued. 


TasiE I1I.—Showing half-day schools. 


School. 


Buchanan . 
Birney... 
Hillsdale 
Good Hope 
Van Buren 
Garfield . 


Half-day Nu 
mb: 
schools. Gheute of half- second preg 
iz Ay sc. ir < 
1901. | 1900. rasta FIR | 1900, 
4 6 1,1,2,2 |. 
6 6 ny 15 2}2)3)0) [ieee 2 5 
2| 2 18) [eons i 
a AG 1,1,2.3,3)4 3 t 
4 4 1,2,4,5 2 : 
3 3 1)1,1,2,2.2'e6 3 i 
8 PREIS es 2 
34 BU i Pie ceeetone eee iL 13 


Tapuz TV.—Showing distribution of 


pupils by grades, attendance, and avera 
per teacher. zi ge number 


. = Average 
Number of | Whole en- | Average en- Avera; 
schools, rollment, | rollment.! Seen pupils er taney of 
Grade. Based on | Based on 
1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. sa average 
ment. sree 
(Eza r—— 
WHITE. 
2| 2| 16] 124] 102] 9] 97] 989 47 
eee 3| 38] 162] 145] 126] 122] 118] 114 43 43 
Sixth ... 4] 4| 24] 237] 21} 198] 197) 184 4 36 
Fifth 6| 6| 312] 305] 267) 268) 246] 246 40 89 
Fourth s| s| 403] 402] 353] 836] 327] 306 44 us 
Third 7] 8] 368] 418] 317) 347] 295) 317 46 BY 
Second 8] 8| 357+ 349] 309] 206] 286] 272 38 BY 
Firsts 11| 11} 482] 482] 889] 357] 859] 322 48 
g 2 2} 119} 101 78 71 68 61 50 ad 
159 | 160 | 2,558 | 2,558 | 2,152 | 2,090 | 1,998 | 1,911 40435 
se Pet) yd bi th ey Fa Va 7 
1| 1] | 55] 84] 46] 60) 48 ey 26 
1] 1] 6] 7) 68} 68| 56] 65 32 S 
i PeTSE OSE Fea 87} 68) 81] 61 40 ti 
3| 3] 137] 130] 115] 105] 107] 93 35 Ba 
3| 3) 14] 149] 130] 1384] 124] 193 2 BY 
3] 38] 165) 169] 139] 124) 132] 115 46 30 
5} 4| 252] 275] 186] 177] 169] 162 9 
195| 123| 9so| 952| Sol] 747] 750] 686 299 OES 
Grand total ...... ..| 18£| 283 | 3,638 | 3,510 | 2, 958 | 2,837 | 2,743 | 2, 597 703 588 
1Including ungraded schools. 2 Fxcluding ungraded schools. 
Taste [V.—SuppLeMENT.—Showing number of ungraded schools. 
White. Colored. 
Grade. 
= 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. 


Eighth, seventh, and sixth .. 
Seventh, sixth, and fifth. 
Sixth and fifth ........- 
Sixth, fifth, and fourth 
Fifth and fourth .. 
Fourth and third 
Third and second.. 
Third, second, and firs! 
Second and first ........ > 
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EIGHTH DIVISION—Continued, 


‘ ercentageof attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 
Tasre V.—Showing P tardiness of teachers. ae Ciel 


C 7 
Bao, Tarainess ases of tardiness. | Substitute service, 
Month. attend- & 
d ance, |teachers.| 1901. 1900, 1901. 1900. 
WHITE. 
96.0 1 6 76 25.0 2.0 
September - 94,2 2 21 184 42.0 5.0 
October -- 93.4 20 209 225 20.5 20.0 
November - 91.7 12 210 173 5.5 8.5 
December 89.5 27 262 393 41.5 14.0 
10 234 273 24.5 20.0 
14 143 225 14.0 41.5 
5 148 170 27.5 23.5 
19 220 244 57.0 13.0 
7 93 96 21.0 16.5 
117 1,789 2,059 278.5 163.0 
COLORED. 
11 16 4,0 = 
77 76 10.5 A) 
79 76 4.5 -0 
63 19.0 0 
108 93 13.5 .0 
79 73 13.0 0 
64 62 22.0 0 
61 58 15.5 -0 
66 79 3.5 0 
16 32 3.0 S 
649 628 108.5 49.5 
2,438 2, 687 387.0 212.5 


Tasty VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


yhite: 
SE raahineton) Normal School 
Other normal schools 


Cue hr Normal School (ninth, tenth, and eleventh) ........ egedeaas 


Other normal schools 
Colleges........ 
Nongraduates.. 
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NINTH DIVISION, 


Tanip I1.—Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 


-| od 
3 |9 ¢ ; ; re 
olal¢ -le Bubs (| sali 
EI EISI|S/é S/Elsle A 
Building. al/b/e|® eE|/eailsi¢g g He 
als] @) la] lol ek} P 2 2s 
Sislalalele|elfileilals tes 
SIS\HIElZIZIE (EIA El E° 
= a Sells) = 
Blale|e/ eg eile 
Briggs. 1 1h Res 1 1| 2] 3} 2 tesa 
2) 12 
Garrison 1 5 (else 1{}, 3} allen é 114 
Magruder). --cecss2er ee nset eee tne ema He 2) eect 91 eal ag lle ae 
wacefeceelasee 8 8] 3 }....] 29 137 i 
vif ak 1{\) 3) ales ait 3 
2) 4] ala) 4 ¢@ 8) 111 
RE 3 BT Pi | 
1) (at eee betel bo aliess 
Total number Oo: ; ' Nie 
1901 . is 3 6} 9] 10] 11 | 18} 15 | 21 
1900 - 4| 6} 9} 10] 12 1} 4 | 98 | 82 
18/15} 20] 2} 91 | go Ke 


1Jncluding assistant kindergarten teachers. 
2 Practice schools under supervision of three normal teachers, 


8 Two rooms used by normal school. 


4Normal training teachers. 
5 Qne room used for cooking and one for manual training. 


¢Including principal’s assistant. 
7 One room used for teachers’ library and one used by supervising principal 


Taste I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 


1) How ; Ventila- Water- 

Building. heated. Light. tion. closets, |Pl@yrooms.| Yards, lowned or 
Tented. 
_| Furnace..| Excellent | Excellent | Excell ues 

ss 5 ent Bxeellent Small..... Owned. 

Do. 

ner Good .-.2. | Do: 
Phillips Excellent -| Rented 
Stevens. do -| Owned, 
< Painvecee: z Do. 

Secudo sect] RMIT eee Excellent Easy ies 

TasLE III.—Showing half-day schools. 


| Half-day Number above 


- schools. = 
School. (ay! Grade, | S¢cond grade. 


wk | 1900: 1901, 1900. 
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NINTH DIVISION—Continued. 


— Showing distribution of pupils by grade, attendance, and average number per 
Tante 1V.—Showing teacher, ; s 


| Number of | Whole enroll-| Average en- Average daily| Average number of 


schools. ment. Tollment. | attendance. | pupils per teacher. 
f 

Based on | Based on 

Grade. whole | average 

1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. enroll- | enroll- 

ment. ment. 

4 { 162 179 146 158 140 152 40.5 36.5 
6 6 221 243 193 212 186 204 36.8 32.1 
9 9 372 361 317 314 306 298 41.3 35.2 
10 10 441 460 377 390 359 371 44.1 37.7 
vat 12 501 513 421 450. 402 426 45.5 38.2 
13 13 558 575 471 469 438 441 42.9 36.2 
15 15 640 612 546 509 515 ‘79 42.6 36.4 
21| 20 | 1,044 917 788 664 731 616 49.7 37.5 
otal tacesses estat Bo | 89 | 3,939 | 8,860 | 3,259 | 3,166 | 3,077 | 2,987 14.2 36.6 
reiderearten Bate oe pe 4] 2] 218] ’ 87] 143] 66} 125] ° 58 BAL5 35.7 
Grand total ...---.- 93 | 91 | 4,157 | 3,947 | 3, 402 | 3,232 | 3,202 | 3,045 44.6 36.5 


TasLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence and 
tardiness of teachers. 


Percent- Cases of tardnesss. | Substitute service. 


iTardiness| 
age of 
Month. = of 
attend: \teachers.| 1901. | 1900.. | 1901. | 1900. 
Siftetetr es Pee EY A 97:2 basees eee 58 37 14.0 21.5 
Porcen goody 96.1 Y 215 17 33.0 12.0 
eee heEe 95.4 4 192 180 31.5 34.0 
Sakae He 93.0 5 237 140 35.5 10.0 
December. - 91.8 2 314 166 81.5 48.5 
9.2 2 291 172 39.0 69.5 
94.5 1 186 146 49.5 73.0 
94.6 4 161 73 35.0 53.0 
94.6 4 155 123 76.0 112.0 
_ 96.1 1 45 51 17.0 18.5 
Total stacete tee sto ecsdve-sea9cuses. 4.6 30 1,854 1,265| 412.0 457.0 


I.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
Lee A f schools, colleges, and nongraduates. d 


Washington Normal School 
Other normal schools 
Colleges. ..--- 

Kindergartens 
Nongraduates 


1Including two principal’s assistants. 
*Including four assistant kindergarten teachers. 
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TENTH DIVISION, 


TasiE I.—Showing buildings and distribution of schools by buildings 


| : [ 
ORS . 2 o : 
Ss oS s|o lala [=| ow 
elelSislelzizlel=e| lak 
Building. gl|a) el) Sle] &|/2) 2] & 8 135 
BalSi(Slel/e/e)a]@ls|.18 js 
Bo | Sisilals|ielzulsisisg 
wlol4IS|/S1/8/8)/4)/818]8 8s 
et Peat SS EY Est |S a UT Fey TFS) Us! fe 
= SIE |8 
Ue te || A | stag =| 
Bieter | onion ait site| feel ap sete 
aap pan oil eolieealees 11| 12 | 216 
i Thales 8 | 819 
1) 1) 1] 2) 2] i] 2) 3)-:-}38] 8] 32 
Mpa [Neti cyl lh 2} 8] 49 
ay apa] a) 23] 2] st) sis] 
So oa ee Se 9 
alot pew ll 
B] 8] 7] 8/1/14] 95| 38] 2] 96} m 
z 5} 25] 21oq} 4, | 99 
70 96 
10ne room used by supervisor and one by cooking school, 
2Includes assistant principal. 
3Includes assistant kindergarten teacher. 
4¥our rooms used by Business High School. 
5One play room used as schoolroom, 
Tasn II1.—Showing condition of buildings. 
———————— ee Ean Gar ne ee a 
. Ventila- Water- 
Building. How heated.| Light. tion. closets, |Play rooms, Yards, lownea or 
Tented 
aera | § 
Excellent | None ..... None Pear 
Bohl Wned, 
Excellent | Poor 
---do et Do. 
0. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 


Number ab 
Grad above 
haltaae Second grade, 


sch 
1900. | SHON. | s997) 900, 


Banneker 
Jones... 
Douglass - 


LOQAD ....22ecersceseversscercrecsnenssnessscerascces 
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TENTH DIVI SION—Continued. 


‘i istribution of pupils by grade, attenda 
asus IV.—Showing distri fF Sys yg ade, allendanee, and average number per 


——— Number of |Whole enroll- Average en- Average daily Average number of 
schools. ment. rollment, attendance, pupils per teacher, 
Based on| Based on 
Grade. whole | ayerage 
1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. | 1901. 1900. | 1901. | 1900. enroll- | enroll. 
ment. ment. 
——___. 
5 5 187 200 156 175 149 169 35.4 31.2 
6 6 228 268 198 223, 190 216 38.0 33.0 
t! a 259 258 227 226 215 215 37.0 32.4 
9 9 404 376 335 321 323 310 44.8 37.2 
11 11 491 474 422 403 401 339 44.6 38.3 
14 14 596 613 517 537 437 506 42.5 36.9 
16 15 723 646 553 566 519 45.1 87.5 
26 1,289 | 1,203 949 884 882 824 49.5 36.5 
tal 94 92 | 4,177 | 4,038 | 3,404 3,322 | 3,213 | 3,148 44.4 36.2 
Ki Roonrtati 2 2 2 114 139 71 74 64 63 57.0 35.2 
in suds ese (pa | 
Grand total ...... -s| 96 94 | 4,291 | 4,177 | 3,475 | 3,396 8,277 | 3,211 44.6 36.1 


= ing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 
Tasis V.—Showing p and tardiness of teachers. e 


Percent-|Tardiness| Cases of tardiness, | Substitute service. 
‘e of at- of ——————. 
wiunitie favaaneal teachers.| 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 

97.3 1 68 37 23} 21h 

September ..-..-- 95.9 2 221 V7 114 0) 

October. .- 95.3 4 220 180 564) 34 

November 93.2 13 314 140 aot 10 
December. 91.6 10 337 166 89} 48} 
93.4 6 266 172 34} 69} 

94 1 241 146 48 73 

93.4 19 186 73 13}} 

93.7 2 208 123 42} 112 
95.3 3 101 48 23} 18} 

94.3 61 2,162 1,262 461}) 457 


—, i umber of graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
EIS NES abd ats Se kindergartens, and nongraduates. i 


hington Normal Schoo! 
Other sa schools . 


seeeecceseeeeseee 99 


1Includes one assistant to principal. 
angnaes two assistants to kindergarten teachers. 
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ELEVENTH DIVISION. 


Taste I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 


. |S : . a i 

sig 3 3 5 15 
3 Slsi/gileljo|.|g Ly . 
ioe eee lSlelslelels| lalsz 
School and location. a\a|& ti eee es E|# giss 
P=] SlISI/HI1BI18lelslel es igs 
BlS|RIS|2(S18/B/e/ 2/8 \s2 

Ala |ale lea l/alalea|ela|eip 
Lincoln, 2d and C streets SE. ny eee Pate a pea aba hai) ab 11 j110 | 212 
Randall, 1st and I streets SW ab Pa pea | Pere | dO eg 16 |312 | 16 
Bell, 1st, between B and C stre 3 1) fb) Ps ad Sd Pe oy bose 11/°8) WW 
Giddings, G, between 3d and 4th streets DYE) abi SUA calle eo liese) Vi] 8 | 412 
Lovejoy, 12th and D streets NE nh) BW PAE ah 3G} 1} 8 | 412 
nthony Bowen, E and 9th streets SW .. S| se Silo a eee| ales err 

Ambush, L, between Sixth and Seventh s reets R 
SWeeee at fsa (SS 1) baat bo fee 8] 6] 8 
Payne, Fifteenth a: ets SE... emee| ko] pe fi 2 111 8) 8)! 49 
Whole number of schools; Ei a 

1901 8] 5] 6] 9] 11] 12) 15) 28) 3) 87] 70] 91 
3] 4] 6] 9) 11] 12] 14) 24! 3] 86] 68] 89 


1 One room used for cooking, one room for cutting, and one room for manual training. 
2 One assistant sipniieetnne teacher. 


> One room used for cooking and one for manual training. 
4Includes assistant kindergarten teachers. 


Taste I.—Showing condition of buildings. 


Hai How. * Ventila- Water- a ‘Owned or 

Building. inenteds Light. | tion. closets, |Playrooms.) Yards. [Tinted 
Lincoln ... ---| Steam ....| Fair...... Pain ooe- |) Fair sen cas Owned 
Randall . Furnace ..| Excellent |..... do ....| Poor. Do. 
Bellies -| Excellent | Good Do. 
Giddings alstoes do .. Do. 
Bowen .. 5 Do. 
Ambush . 4 excell Dos 
Lovejoy - OOF .. 
peri Ls = Excellent | Excell .do. Do. 
Israel Church . eedO vec} evsedOjeeun| POOrscctc= all.....| Rented. 


Half-day Number above 
schools. _| Gradeof second grade. 
School. half-day 


1900. | Schools. | “4991. | 900. 


Gilocsere| (a 2394 Oh eeeeasce 
2 | 719'3 2 

6 6] 123 1 

6 6} 123 1 

6 6| 1,2,3,4 2 

6 6] 71,23 2 

5 2] 1,23,4 Mi 

5 @ || — Sbost3 1 

52 40 
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1138 
ELEVENTH DIVISION—Continued. 
. : ing distribution of pupils by grade, attendance. and average number 
Tanie 1V.—Showing teacher. a : me 
Number of |Whole enroll-| _Ayerage Average daily} AVerage number 
t. 1 3 of upils 

schools. men enrollment. attendance. tencber 1001. per 
== See 
Chea 1. | 1900. | 1901. } 1900. hvhole average, 
901. L i 5 Tereee 

1901. | 1900. | 1 1901. | 1900. enroll- | enrolf- 

ment. ment. 

3 3 120 129 108 113 104 107 40.0 

5] 4] 397) 168] 175] 146] 366] 339 39:4 300 
6 6 54 264 219 228 210 219 42.3 36.5 
9 9 384 401 329 339 311 324 42.6 36.5 
1 1 434 484 366 412 328 386 39.4 33.2 
12 12 §22 498 452 431 427 403 43.5 37.6 
15 4 607 644 517 545 476 505 40.4 34.4 
23 24 | 1,044 | 1,082 7 798 742 TAL 45.3 34.6 

84 83 | 3,562 | 3,670 | 2,964 | 3,012 2,764 | 2,824 42.4 1. 
bsse8 3| 3] '170] '166| ’ 96|°’ 82 56.6 o 

Kindergarten ---- Patacctl 

Gad ial vee 87 86 | 3,732 | 3,836 | 3,060 3,106 | 2,847 2,906 42.8 35.1 


7.— Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence and 
Taste V.—Showing 7 tardiness of teachers, LM 


Percent- |Tardiness| Cases of tardiness, Substitute service. 
Month. age of at- of = EEE Eee 

tendance, teachers, 1901. 1900. 1901 1900, 

r 97 4 67 1 

september é 96.1 8 204 2B ra ee 
Cctober a 4 95.4 9 208 237 33.5 44.5 
Nove es : 92.3 7 255 297 17.0 18.5 
December. ¥ 90.4 16 232, 333 80.5 28.0 
January--- 93.5 5 190 262 53.0 27.0 
92.5 3 155 202 55.0 46.5 
92.3 6 128 142 30.5 34.5 
93.4 3 134 211 14.5 35.0 
95.1 2 67 4 14.5 17.5 
93.8) ~ 63. 1,640 2, 092 393.5 367.5 


-—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School. other normal 
WN : les colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates, 


jhington Normal School. 
Other normal schools... 


1 
3 

lleges...--- 
Nonderpurtens 2 s 8 
Nongraduates. . L 
BT Oe seen ewes te eae ae aaa OL 


Includes three assistant kindergarten teachers, 


p c 1901—voL 4—_8 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF DRAWING, 


Dear Str: Since my last report some changes have been mado a 
the general organization of the schools which necessarily affect the can 
anes of this department. It may therefore be pertinent to this report 
to give a résumé of its plan and supervision. T he force employed con. 
gists of a director, an assistant director of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
divisions, and a director of high-school drawing. In the first eight 
divisions, including the normal school, the director is assisted by 5 
special teachers. In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions, includ. 
ing the normal and high school, the assistant director IS assisted by 
5 special teachers. During the year the supervision of the colored 
schools in the seventh and eighth divisions has been transferred to Mr, 
Hunster and his assistants. It has been recognized by the committee 
on industrial education and special instruction that the number of 
special teachers in this department is insufficient, and the assurance 
has been given that an examination will be held at the opening of the 
next session which will result in an addition to the number, 


THE GRADES. 


The entire plan of supervision in the grades is based upon the fact 
that the regular teacher has charge of the drawing in her own school, 
This is the plan that has almost universally been adopted in the United 
States as the best for our public schools. It grows out of conditions 
not easily changed, and attempts to relegate it to specialists have so 
far failed as working plans for large cities. This plan was adopted at 
the time of the introduction of drawing into our schools as an integral 
part of the course of study under the conditions then prevailing, that 
the teachers, at that time comparatively few in number, knew nothing 
at all of the subject. To instruct these teachers in the rudiments of 
drawing was the principal work of the director during the first four 
years, by means of a regular course, examinations, etc. 

The establishment of the normal school the same year has since been 
the principal source from which our teachers have been supplied, and 
there from the beginning drawing has been faithfully taught, elemen- 
tary in character at first, but more advanced and of wider application, 
as those who entered were better prepared through instruction in the 
grades and high schools; but still the demand of the regular teacher is 
and always will be for help and instruction from the specialist. Even 
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the best wish to become better and demand knowledge in a condensed 
form of the latest and best methods, and those less efficient need to be 
constantly upheld lest the children suffer through this inefficiency. 

To each special teacher is assigned an equable portion of the schools. 
These schools are visited and assisted, so far as limitations of time 
permit, through lessons given in the schoolroom or by needed expla- 
nations of the requirements of the course of study. It is also a duty 
to report to the director as to the manner in which the course of study 
is carried on and any deficiency in the necessary materials for carrying 
it on as required. 

In all schools except the primary the schedules are so arranged that 
every teacher knows the day of the week and the hour when she is 
liable to be visited and is expected to arrange for a drawing lesson on 
that day and hour, although the visits with the present force can in 
the first eight divisions only be made at intervals of four or five 
weeks. The directors’ visits are also confined to these days and hours. 
The special teachers are also expected to conduct classes of teachers 
for special instruction when it is needed. 

It remains to speak of the help given through meetings for instruc- 
tion. These are of two kinds. Those called by the director for the 
purpose of meeting the different grades in each division for direction 
and instruction have been inyaluable, the only drawback having been 
the necessity of holding them in the afternoon after school session, 
when weariness may cause the teachers to be less receptive than at 
other times. These meetings seem indispensable to the preservation 
of the unity of aim and methods throughout the schools, and the 
results in this direction haye been decidedly successful. The other 
class of meetings consists of those called by special teachers for the 
purpose of imparting instruction in certain subjects or for giving help 
to small groups of those who need it. While these after-school efforts 
were commendable and of value to a few, the method did not recom- 
mend itself as practicable. 

A few Saturday morning lessons have been given by Miss North at 
the request of the teacheys under her supervision, which were well 
attended and appreciated. For the coming year we have planned 
short courses to be given by the special teachers on Saturday morn- 
ings successively to the different grades, the subjects being those 
required by the course of instruction. It is hoped that these lessons 
will commend themselves to those in need of instruction, and will thus 
be productive of good results. 

Another agency for assisting the regular teacher in the effort to do 
her work well and which is always appreciated is material. In addi- 
tion to a good supply of that which is required for the hand work of 
the children she needs text-books for reference, books which will give 
her ideas upon methods of imparting instruction and give breadth 
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to her conception of the ends to be attained by the lessons given that 
she may work as intelligently in this as in other lines. Objects to he 
used as models for drawing are needed; beautiful objects and pictures 
are greatly to be desired, for we are no longer satisfied with a school- 
room consisting of four bare walls and a blackboard. Our teachers 
understand the influence of environments. Those whose memory 
extends some years into the past can remember the condition of the 
disfigured walls and desks by children’s hands and can see the difference 
now. How has this change been brought abcut? By the repressive 
influence of force alone, or hy the supply of an environment worthy of 
respect, as a help to the teacher in the effort to inspire the children with 
an idea of the conduct and care necessary to keep it in this condition? 
Among all the really beautiful objects brought into the schools the last 
few years but one instance of wilful defacement of a beautiful object 
has been brought to my knowledge,and this aroused so great indignation 
among the pupils as to show it to be an exceptional case. I need not 
speak to those who have visited our schoolrooms of what has been done 
in this direction. I desire to say a word as to the way it has been done. 
We are indebted to the board and to the superintendent for the prep- 
aration of the walls in many schools and also for some gifts of 
pictures and vases. It is through the efforts of the teachers alone that 
pictures, statuary, etc., as well as pianos and books, have been sup- 
plied. The means employed, principally entertainments of various 
characters given by the pupils, is by the rules of the board no longer 
available. If it is to be done the means must come through appropri- 
ations requested by the Board of Education. I trust that among the 
many subjects to which its attention is called this will recommend itself 
to favorable consideration. 

We have a promise for the coming year of a set of the Prang Man- 
uals, one with a copy of the drawing book designed for the grade for 
each teacher. These are so filled with excellent pictorial examples, 
with so much information, and so many suggestions relating to the sub- 
jects making up our course of study, that we feel sure that they will 
prove to he of great value. 

In this connection I desire to gratefully acknowledge a supply of 
books and small pictures, a selection from the Riverside Art Series, 
to the eighth grade. 

The introduction of this little volume as a text-book to teachers is 
the result of an effort to put the study of the history of the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and the many forms of industrial art upon a simi- 
Jar basis to that of literature. Its growing recognition as an essential 
part of history in the popular mind and by educators is demanding 
some systematic effort of this kind. These arts are the expressions of 
the character and deyelopment of the people. The material in which 
the record is nade is largely of a permanent character and to its pres- 
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ervation we owe much history otherwise unwritten. The influence of 
the masters in these arts has been very great; to ignore this influence 
and its connection with development along other lines is as great a 
mistake as to ignore the influence of literature and science in the past 
and present. 

Much has been done in this direction in our schools, desultory in 
character, but valuable in arousing an interest in the subject. The 
life and works of many artists have been studied by the teachers, and 
the reproduction of their works, so easily procured through the publi- 
cations of the Perry Company, Prang, Brown, and others, have been 
shown to the children with comments suited to age and state of appre- 
ciation. Very little school time is taken for this; very little is needed. 
The subtle influence of pictures, the interest aroused in them by a little 
knowledge of the artist and his motives, leads the pupil imperceptibly 
to a closer and more critical observation of pictures, a child’s first and 
unfailing delight. There is scarcely a school in which collections of 
these reproductions can not be found doing their silent work. Few 
teachers are willing to be without them. The director has given talks 
to teachers and talks to many schools, the foundations of interest being 
thus laid. Something less desultory seemed desirable. Only one 
grade could be supplied with books and pictures this year. The 
eighth was selected and Millet chosen for the year. This set will be 
transferred the coming year to the seventh and ultimately to the 
sixth, being replaced by others more suited to the grade. Thus we 
hope in time to see every grade supplied with some help in this 
direction. Millet was selected for introductory work because his his- 
tory and pictures always appeal to children and open up new lines of 
thought in their minds in regard to pictures generally. Eighth-grade 
teachers were generally so familiar with Millet and his pictures that 
they were left this year very much to themselves as to the use they 
would make of the subjects. Next year means will be taken to give 
to the teachers a broader conception and more information, not only 
of the artist and his works, but of the times in which he lived, his 
contemporaries in history, and the influence of his works, Raphael being 
the artist chosen. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 


Since the lapse of a general course of study, including drawing and 
the other so-called special studies, the course of study on printed leaf- 
lets has been prepared by the director in three parts during the year 
and issued to teachers. 

A reduction of thirty minutes, leaving one hour and thirty minutes 
each week as the time to be given to this subject, made necessary some 
changes in the course of study. These were principally those of elimi- 
nation. There can be no rational course in this subject which does not 
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plan for a well-balanced development in construction as connected with 
the manual work of industrial art; in decoration or the laws of beauty 
in construction and ornament, and in that form or representation which 
delineates things as they appear to the eye, the foundation of all pic- 
torial art. All, therefore, that could be done was to abandon some of 
the materials and methods we were using in each. As these had all 
been adopted as aids to deyelopment and had proved their efficiency, 
it was not easy to choose, but the result was that the manual exercises 
of paper folding and cutting in the three primary grades and clay 
modeling in the five upper grades were given up. Color was aban- 
doned in the fourth grade, which I greatly regret. Figure drawing 
and outside sketching were made optional and the amount of con- 
structive drawing in connection with the manual training slightly 
reduced. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The value of drawing itself and in connection with other studies, 
especially the value of the practical use of it by the teacher in the 
schoolroom as a language by means of which ideas may be more 
strongly impressed upon the mind, has always been recognized by the 
principals of our normal schools and is thoroughly appreciated by 
those now in charge. Mr. Hunster and his assistants have continued 
in charge of the drawing in the normal school of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh divisions. 

In the normal school of the first eight divisions Miss North, the 
senior member of the corps of special teachers, has charge of the 
instruction in normal grade work and in the direction and supervision of 
drawing in the practice schools. Illustrative drawing in connection 
with literature, geography, and history has received special attention 
throughout the year. The director has given one forty-minute period 
in each week to each section, devoting a portion of the year to compo- 
sition for blackboard drawing and the remainder of the time to lectures 
on the history of art illustrated by reproductions of the works of the 
great masters. 

Miss North has also given two hours each week to the Business High 
School, conducting a class in mechanical and free-hand drawing for the 
benefit of those who desire to fit themselves for drafting as a business. 
Reports of high-school drawing will be found in the report of the 
director of high schools. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that in judging of the value of art 
training in a community it is well to remember that we are all artists 
in so far as we express ideas of fitness to purpose and discover the 
harmonious relations possible to develop out of the material we are 
valled upon to handle in our business and our home life. Right rela- 
tions and fitness to purpose are the sole tests of a work of art. Who 
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shall say that the study of an art which would have no existence but 
for the longing of the human soul to express these qualities perfectly 
in objective form is not of value in the training of every child born 
into the world? 

Of the many imperfections in the work, a meager outline of which 
is presented in this report, no one can be more conscious than the 
director, but she is hopeful that with increased investigation will come 
increased interest in its aims and methods and counsel and material 
aid in making them better. 

She also desires to express to the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion and to the superintendent her appreciation of the support and 
encouragement already given. 

Very respectfully, S. E. W. Futter, 
Director. 
Mr. A. T. Sruarrt, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


Drar Sir: Respecting the details of the work of this department 
for the past year, little need be said other than that they have been 
substantially as heretofore. In previous reports the reasons for holding, 
in the main, to the present course in the grammar-school work have 
been stated at some length, but they may be indicated in a few words. 
While there are features which may be criticised, it has not been found 
an easy matter to devise new work which, while avoiding the old defects, 
has not developed others believed to be quite as serious. Experiments 
are being conducted with a view to possible changes in the course, but 
as yet it has seemed inexpedient to introduce new work. This is in 
part due to the fact that such changes would lead to complications in 
the work of producing drawings for the shops, now a part of the reg- 
ular work of the grades concerned. Nothing of this nature should be 
permitted unless it is reasonably certain that the change is to be per- 
manent, comparatively speaking, because this close association of the 
drawing and shopwork is very valuable, now that it is well understood 
by the regular teachers. 

In the high-school grades of the work changes in detail are more 
easily made when desirable as permanent improyements or to meet 
special occasions. As a consequence there is more variety apparent 
from year to year than in the work of the grammar grades. This is a 
natural and proper result of the earlier training and the greater matu- 
rity of the pupils; there is no loss or demoralization incident to it, 
although the uninitiated might find less of method embodied in it. 
During the past year, at the suggestion and with the enthusiastic 
cooperation of one of the free-hand drawing teachers, a large number 
of the boys in the first-year class in wood turning designed and made 
articles of use—cups, jars, bowls, ete., based on the forms of buds, 
flowers, seed-pods, and leaves previously studied. These articles were 
afterwards decorated with original designs burned in with the benzine 
point, some of them being colored in addition. This work was quite 
satisfactory; it gave additional interest to the wood turning and 
drawing, and, embodying as it did the application of the fundamental 
principles of design, it was particularly valuable. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about all our work for the year 
was the development shown in the mechanical drawing. This subject 
has always been given the careful consideration which it deserves, but 
adverse conditions haye somewhat retarded its growth. Now, how- 
ever, it is quite up to the standard of anything we do. 

The exhibit of work held in the various high schools in conjunction 
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with their several exhibitions attracted its due share of the attention 
the public bestowed upon the whole. There was much encourage- 
ment and help in the comments made upon it. While it undoubtedly 
resulted in a better understanding of the content and aims of our 
work, it also demonstrated the fact that the public already had a 
better comprehension of them than was ever before apparent. 

The chief work of the department for the year was the study and 
preparation of plans for inaugurating the complete and independent 
manual-training schools provided for by the appropriation act for 
1902. The superior importance of this problem, as compared to any 
heretofore met pertaining only to the manual work, was fully appre- 
ciated. It has been considered somewhat as an original proposition, 
just as those minor ones have been heretofore. It should not be 
inferred that the conclusions reached have led to anything essentially 
different from what has been effected elsewhere, nor that the observa- 
ble work of others has been ignored or has proved of inconsiderable 
help, for quite the contrary is true; but none the less has there been 
a great deal of independent thought given to the question. It involves 
much more than the piecing together into a presentable whole of reg- 
ulation work in secondary English, mathematics, science, drawing, 
and shopwork. 

In the main, schools of this character are sought by pupils of cer- 
tain specific tastes and aptitudes, although there may be at the same 
time considerable diversity in them. That is the basic idea; courses 
of study, methods, teachers—all should recognize it. 

The courses of study recommended are three in number. Two of 
them are essentially those already established, the technical and the 
two-year courses. The former is a four-year course, designed to 
interest those who during their stay in the grammar grades have 
developed aptitude for constructive work and wish to continue in it 
without omitting anything found in the usual liberal high-school 
course. Those contemplating advanced work in preparation for the 
engineering professions are provided for by this course. Parallel to 
it there is a course for girls. This will have in view preparation for 
the normal schools and for the subsequent work of the grade teacher. 
In determining details of this course concessions, if they need be con- 
sidered such, have been made to the idea for which these schools stand. 
That the result will be a vital influence in our school system it is con- 
fidently predicted. That the course will tend to develop and broaden, 
in the prospective teacher, the sympathetic attitude toward all pupils 
which every teacher should haye, and that it will be directly helpful 
in much of the work she will be called upon to conduct, seem equally 
certain. 

The two-year course is calculated to attract and benefit pupils who 
may not expect to continue longer than two years and who desire to 
cover as much of the manual work as practicable in that time. 
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There is also a new four-year course in which the time usually given 
elsewhere to foreign languages is devoted to the subject for which the 
pupil may show special capacity. 

These three courses are believed to provide adequately for meeting 
all the demands likely to be made at present upon schools of this 
type. The technical course must be shaped to provide the requisite 
preparation for advanced study in colleges of technology and in the 
normal schools, but the other courses are not bound by any similar 
conditions and may therefore be made more elastic. 

In considering methods of administration for these schools the aim 
has been honestly to embody the idea to which they owe their exist- 
ence; that is, better opportunity for the great number of boys and 
girls, in and out of the high schools, for whose needs the work of 
those schools is not well adapted, if we may judge from the evidence. 
If this opportunity is to become an actuality, not for the few but for 
all who seriously seek it, the pupil rather than the organization must 
be placed first. Let the organization bend, if necessary, to benefit 
more the deserving pupil, even though the standard of attainment in 
his case swerve from the absolute to the relative. For pupils in other 
than the technical course there is no standard which must, in justice to 
others, be recognized; the individual pupil and the one school are the 
only parties to the case. , 

To safeguard a school organization in such a position, where there 
is danger from the looseness which might easily result from it, there 
must be the exercise of constant care and good judgment and a close 
knowledge of individual pupils. To insure the former there is no 
substitute for a proper corps of teachers, and it is well that those who 
are attracted to positions in such schools are, as a rule, capable of the 
breadth and sympathy demanded by the conditions. To secure the 
other safeguard, the opportunities afforded by the nature of much of 
the work are adequate. ‘ 

The realization to any considerable degree of the aims above sug- 
gested must be a matter of development. That the stepsso far taken 
by the Board of Education are truly preparatory to this development, 
and that, under a continuance of the same hearty interest, splendid 
cooperation and intelligent counsel by its individual members and by 
yourself, it will be achieved, I have the utmost faith. The unceasing 
efforts of the men who have been assigned to the principalships of 
these schools, as well as those of their assistants, are pledged in 
advance. If past liberality on the part of Congress and the earnest 
support given by the Commissioners are indicative of the character of 
the assistance to be expected in future, the remaining factor is assured; 
that is, the funds so indispensable to the proper maintenance and 
growth of this project. 

Very respectfully, J. A. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Director. 
Superintendent A. T. Sruart. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF COOKING. 


Drar Sir: I herewith respectively submit a report of the depart- 
ment of cooking for the year 1900-1901. . 

The corps at present consists of 19 women, a director, an assistant 
director, and 17 teachers,’6 of whom are colored. 

Teachers’ meetings were held regularly during the first week of 
each month during the year. At these meetings the work for the suc- 
ceeding month was outlined and discussed. 

The work given was practically, though not identically, the same as 
that given in former years. All principles underlying the work were 
taught by means of simple experiments, and wherever it was possible 
the composition of the food material was shown in the same way. 
Heat being the principal agent by which cooking is done, the materials 
from which to obtain it and the means used to control it were subjects 
assigned for the first lessons. Water being the second agent required 
to bring about the desired results, the general sources and character- 
istics of drinking water and the means employed to supply the city 
with it were then studied, after which the changes which take place in 
it when heat is applied to it were discovered. The value of water, 
sunlight, and fresh air, as means within the reach of all for the preyen- 
tion of disease, was then discussed. As each food material was required 
for the lesson it was carefully studied. If it were a natural product 
then where it grew, how it grew, by whom it was discovered, by 
whom used, how prepared for market, and how sold were some of 
the questions asked concerning it. If it were the result of a manu- 
facturing process, then where, from what, how, and by whom it was 
made, and the different grades and varieties of it offered for sale were 
the subjects considered. In the development of this line of work it 
was frequently necessary to refer to the subject of geography and often 
to stop and discover the location of the place on the map. The subject 
of imports and exports naturally followed this, then the commercial 
value of the article, after which the food value, to determine which it 
was necessary to discover the composition of the article. History, 
literature, and art contributed interesting bits for each of these lessons. 
Besides all this, the actual and accurate measuring, mixing, cooking, 
and serving of the food was carefully taught. To secure close obser- 
vation the recipes were written by the pupils as.the result of their 
own experiences. This is also an excellent means for applying the 
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rules governing English composition, spelling, and penmanship. After 
each lesson the dishes were washed, the tables scrubbed, the fire pre- 
pared for the next lesson, the room swept and dusted. 

By such work as this we are endeavoring to prepare for the future 
women who will know what work is, how it is done, and how to secure 
it from others; who will be able to create and keep a home and be 
worthy the name of home maker. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the four cooking schools, which in the past have 
formed so popular and successful a part of the night schools for white 
students, one school for colored students was opened at the J. F. Cook 
building and two classes were formed. One, composed of pupils from 
the regular night school, who were allowed to go to the kitchen one 
night each week, and the other composed of people outside of the 
schools. The people of these classes were most interested in the 
the work given them. This interest was shown by their regular 
attendance and the frequent reports of the work done at home. 

I hope when the manual school is completed it will be possible to 
offer these people other lines of work, such as care of the dining room, 
the serving of a full meal, the cleansing of fine china and silver, the 
care of a bed room and of the sick. 


LUNCH ROOMS. 


This was the third year of the existence of the lunch-room feature 
of the Western High School and the first of the M street High School, 
but the two are run on entirely different lines. 

During the first year the western lunch room paid all of its own 
expenses and yielded a small surplus, which was used to increase the 
equipment. Other articles of equipment were needed very much, some 
of which were bought during the second, but at the close of the sec- 
ond year we found ourselves a little in debt. The money to pay this 
was readily advanced, so all indebtedness was paid. The third year 
was begun in October, 1900, with three obstacles standing in the way 
of complete success. One, the moral obligation to repay the loan of 
the previous year; another, a slightly higher rate to be paid for all the 
staple articles, and the third, a new woman to do the work, the one 
who had carried on the work so faithfully through its experimental 
stage having secured easier and more lucrative employment. By the 
end of the year, which was awaited in fear and trembling, the loan had 
been repaid, all bills against the lunch room settled, and a small sum of 
money placed in bank to begin the following year. This was accom- 
plished by most rigid economy and the curtailment of every item of 
expense, which of course placed some additional burdens on the woman 
engaged to conduct the business, but it was only by so doing that we 
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were able to bring the year to a successful close financially. The 
lunch room during this year was as popular, though not as well patron: 
ized, as during the preceding ones. The pupils, having a pleasant and 
comfortable place in which to sit while eating their luncheon, prepared 
and brought from home a lunch which was often supplemented by a 
glass of milk, a cup of cocoa, a piece of chocolate, or abit of fruit— 
things from which the luncheon room gained very little revenue. 
This was the reason why the aggregate amount received from the sale 
of food was less than during the previous years, though the attendance 
in the lunch room was practically the same. All who were present 
were eating lunch. This shows an awakening on the part of the 
pupils and their parents to a very essential future connected with the 
welfare of the student. 

The opportunity offered for social intercourse among the pupils dur- 
ing the Juncheon hour has strengthened the social life of the school. 
So two of the things for which we hoped were accomplished; but the 
third one, to make it a self-supporting institution, was accomplished 
only at the expense of much labor and nervous wear on the part of 
those connected with it, while the fourth object, which was to reduce 
the price of the staple articles of food so all might be able to buy, was 
not accomplished. 

At the M Street High School the privilege to sell food within the 
building to students was given to a woman who, though conscientious 
and painstaking, wanted to make her living out of it and, as it was 
only an experiment, was unwilling to expend money to purchase tables, 
chairs, and dishes which were nessessary to make the room attractive 
and comfortable enough to induce the pupils to buy their luncheon. 
It would not have been right for her to do this had she been willing, 
as it would have been impossible for her to recover the outlay for sey- 
eral years, even if every pupil in the school had purchased his food 
from her. 

This question of luncheon for high school students has always been 
a perplexing one. They dislike to bring one from home and can seldom 
be induced to do it when they are obliged to eat it while walking 
along the street or corridors; but, as shown at the Western, they will 
provide something when they have a cheerful and comfortable place 
in which to eat it. For this reason I would suggest that the M Street 
High School be equipped in the same manner as the Western, and some 
_ one at the school be appointed to take charge of all money, pay all 
bills, and pay the woman a stated or percentage salary, the surplus, 
if any, to be used for the purchase of additional equipment, and the 
deficiency, if any, provided for by an appropriation for lunch-room 
exigencies. When these places are entirely under our own control 
we can with greater ease dictate what the food supply shall be. 

The following statement shows the location of the school kitchens, 
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the teacher in charge of each, the buildings from which pupils were 
received, the number of classes, the number of pupils enrolled, and the 
amount of money expended for materials for the lessons. 

The lessons began September 24 and ended June 14, during which 
time 36 lessons were given to each class. 


Pupils received | Number and kina | Num: | ‘heod tor 
o 4 r ‘upils received Number and kin used for 
Name of teacher. Where teaching, from— Of classes, ber ve provi- 
pupus.) ‘sions. 
Miss E. W. Saxton -.... Dennison School .} Adams, Phelps, | 5 eighth and 8 183 $65. 12 
Harrison, Chevy seventh grade 
Chase, and Den- and 1 advanced 
F ¥ nison schools, class, 
Miss E. W. Cross .....-. Thompson School | Frankln, Webster, | 5 eighth and 5 17 69. 25 
and Thompson seventh grade 
schools, and1 advanced 
class. | 
Brooklands nocsc|suesee sees ea eae cane 1 eighth and 1 34 12.47 
seventh grade 
class, 
Miss K. D, Jones . Berrett School....| Foree and Berret | 5 eighth and 4 |........).......... 
schools, seventh grade | 
classes. 
Do.. 9th and K street | Tyler and Buch-|2 eighth and 8/ 213 68.45, 
School. anan schools, seventh | grade | 
classes. 
Miss Marian White....| 609 O street, NW..| Henry, Polk, Twin-| 6 eighth and 9 225 52.70 
ing, Abbot, seventh grade 
Morse, and Eck- classes. 
ington schools. 
Miss A. M. McDaniel... Seaton School ....| Gales, Arthur, | 6 eighth and _§ 242 77.18 
Blake, Langdon, seventh grade 
and Seaton and ladvanced 
schools, class. 
Miss Florence Jenkins.| Wallach School ..| Lenox, Towers, | 6 eighth and 9_ 207 67,03 
Brent, and Wal- seventh grade 
lach schools. classes. 
Miss M. J. Merillat..... 642 Massachusetts | Maury, Peabody, | 6 eighth and 8 212 60.29 
avenue NE. Carbery, an seventh grade 
Hilton schools. classes. 
Miss M. E. Davis.....-. Jefferson School..| Bradley, Green-|6 eighth and 9 224 62. 80 
leaf, Smallwood, seventh grade | 
and Jefferson classes. 
schools. 
Miss J. P. Wilkinson .../ High Street} Curtis, Addison, | 5 eighth and_7 ........{.......... 
School. Jackson, _ Fill- seventh grade 
more, and Cor- classes. 
coran schools. 
D0.ceccw cee eens Grant School ..... Weightman ....... 2 seventh grade | 196 54.85 
classes. 
Mrs, M. A. Burns ....-. Grant School ..... Toner, Grant, and | 3 eighth and 8 
eighth grade of seventh grade 
Weightman classes. 
schools, 9 203 56.43. 
D0 ces tepreresece Johnson annex...) Hubbard, Monroe, | 4 eighth and 4 
and Johnson seventh grade 
schools. classes. 
Miss F. B. Espey -...... Eighth and I| Taylor, Blair, |7 eighth and 8 215 | 59. 66 
streets NE. Hayes, Price, seventh grade 
and Hamilton classes, 
schools. 
Miss E. A. Browne ..-.- White schools in| Van Buren and | 5 eighth and 7 122 55.72 
the county. Congress Heights seventh grade 
at Van Buren an- classes. 
nex; Benning at 
Anacostia road; 
Brightwood — at 
Brightwood; Ten- 
5 ley at Tenley. 
Miss L, A. Parker ...... Stevens School...) Sumner, Briggs,| 5 eighth and 8 202 69. 64 
Wormley, and seventh grade 
h Stevens schools. classes. | 
Miss Helen Johnson...| Lincoln School...) Lovejoy, Logan, | 4 eighth and 10 194 60. 06 
Bell, eS seventh grade 
and Lincoln classes. 
A schools, = 
Miss Ella Freeman ....| J. F.Cook School .| Jones, Banneker, | 2 high school, 6 209 74.42 
Cook,Slater,and| eighth and’-6 
Garrison schools, seventh grade 


classes. 
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PUBLIC 
z Amount 
<, ; Pupils received | Number and kind Num- | used for 
Name of teacher. Where teaching. fron Of classes: Wet oro 
puph’s-| sions. 
Miss Annie Wilder ....| 917 P street NW ..| Garnet, Slater, Pat- 4 eighth and 4 
terson, and Gar- seventh grade 
rison schools. classes. 184 $73.38 
Dosvesihiscenwerees Randall .....-..-- Bell and Randall | 4 eighth and 2 4 
schools. seventh grade 
classes. 
Miss J. F. Freeman ....| Colored schools | Mott and Wilson | 6 eighth and 8 193 76. 36 
in county. at Bruce; Bir- seventh grade 
ney, _ Garfield, classes. 
and Hillsdale at 
Hillsdale; Ben- 
ning road _ at 


Benning road. 


The butterine bills for all schools from January 1, 1901, amounted 


to $32.28. 


Very respectfully, 


Mr. A. T. Stuart, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Emma Surer JAcoss, 


Director. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF SEWING. 


Dear Sm: | respectfully submit the following report of the work 
of the sewing schools for the year 1900-1901: 

Sewing lessons were commenced September 24, 1900, and continued 
until June 15, 1901. Regular monthly meetings were held, as hereto- 
fore, for the exchange of views and to insure uniformity in the work 
of the teachers. - 

The corps of sewing teachers has been augmented since my last report 
by the appointment of two additional instructors. The resignation of 
Francis P. Polkinhorn was received and accepted March 1, 1901, and 
the vacancy thus created was filled by the appointment of Effie S. 
Perry, the successful applicant in a competitive examination. 

There are now employed for the sewing schools 28 teachers, includ- 
ing the director and assistant director, 18 for the white schools and 10 
for the colored schools. 

The increase in the working force permitted the establishment of 
two new cutting schools, located, respectively, at the Johnson Annex, 
Mount Pleasant, and the Grant school (the latter being transferred May 
1 to the new building on Twenty-fourth street). These two schools 
accommodate pupils from the Johnson, Monroe, Hubbard, Brightwood, 
Grant, Toner, and Weightman schools. On account of the distance 
between the Johnson Annex and the Brightwood school I would sug- 
gest that as soon as possible a schoolroom be fitted at the latter place for 
pupils of Brightwood and Takoma. Arrangements have been made 
for the next school year by which the pupils of Anacostia, Congress 
Heights, Good Hope, Garfield, and Hillsdale schools may receive the 
advanced sewing. 

The placing of all the schools under the same supervision has 
resulted in a change in the colored schools, in the division of the 
school day from four to five sewing periods, to accord with the system 

adopted in the white schools. This change enabled us to introduce 
sewing with the same force into the following county schools, which 
have heretofore been without instruction in this line: Burrville, Little 
Falls Road, Bunker Hill Road, and Fort Slocum. The promotion of 
two of our teachers to fill positions in the new manual training schools 


will cause vacancies to be filled before the opening of the new schoo] 


year. 
I would ca 
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needed for the school year of 1902-1903 to meet the increase in new 
buildings. 

No material changes have been made during the year in the system 
of instruction and the plan of work is uniform throughout all of the 
schools. 

It has been the aim to make the work as instructive and practical as 
possible, and the results of the year’s work have been highly satis- 
factory. It is a gratifying duty for me to commend the zeal, faith- 
fulness, and industry of those associated with me in the work. 

I think I may with propriety take this opportunity to suggest to 
you, and through you to the Board of Education, the justice of 
increasing the compensation of the sewing teachers, so that their 
salaries will equalize with those of special teachers in other lines of 
manual-training work. 

The following statement gives the statistics of the year’s work: 


PLAIN SEWING, WHITE SCHOOLS. 


Number | Number 

of pupils.jof classes. 
E. M. Colhoun taught in thesAdams, Henry, Webster, Tyler, and Cranch .........- 22, 
Genevieve Cassin taught in the Weightman, Grant, Toner, Wallach, Towers, John- 

son, and Hubbard 25 
Caroline Dodson taught in the Eckington, Twining, Abbot, Thomson, Hayes, 

Blair, Woodburn, and Chevy Chase Seen ~s ee 370 23 
Amelia Dalton taught in the Maury... 2 95 55 
Hannah Draney taught in the Brookland... 70 3 
8, M. Davidson taught in the Peabody and Hilton. aS 264 | 9 
Kate Graham taught in the Lenox, Jefferson, Amidon, Smallwood, Bradley, and 

POCOTNEC Seams ans sere oe stan se Sere ane ane ee nae ae ea ana aanse ne ares 639 | 25 
M.C. Henry taught in the Force, Berret, Dennison, Harrison, Phelps, Polk, Seaton, 

ONG ADDO i emevcdevncs vanes se ddocweanessceeennareesadas sehaddoncce cua sesonede 491 | 24 
Eva Littell taught in the Arthur, Buchanan, Congress Heights, Van Buren Annex, | 

and Good Hope 546 23 
A.L. Norris taught in the Jefferson 120 4 
Effie 8. Perry taught in the Gales, 

Langdon 485 21 
C. L. Stanton taught in the Fillmore, Jackson, Threlkeld, Curtis, Addison, Cor- 

coran, Tenleytown, and Reservoir...........-.-.-- Zee 539 24 
L. B. Smith taught in the Brent, T: 

Carbery, and Hamilton..... 25 
Artemesia Wells taught in the e, at 
Charlotte White taught in the Hubba 10 

Total 244 
Average per class .-....2.......-.. 22. 54+ 
CUTTING AND FITTING CLASSES, WHITE SCHOOLS. 

Isabel Solomons, teacher at 607 0 street NW. Pupils received from Henry, Polk, 

Morse, Twining, Abbot, Seaton, Webster, and Eckington .......-.--.-....--...- 269 15 
Hannah Draney, teacher at Dennison and Brookland. Pupils received from 

Dennison, Force, Adams, Berret, Harrison, Phelps, Thomson, and Franklin... 229 | 12 
Ernestine R. Thornton, teacher at 7th and G streets SE. Pupils received fro: 

Wallach, Towers, Lenox, Brent, Buchanan, Tyler, and Crane 244 15 
Annie L. Norris, teacher at 494 Maryland avenue SW. Pupils 

Jefferson, Amidon, Smallwood, Greenleaf, Bradley, and Arthur 200 13 
Amelia Dalton, teacher at 8th and I streets NE. Pupils received frum Gales, 

Blake, Blair, Hayes, Taylor, Madison, and Pierce............-....-...--------.- 182 ll 
Sarah M. Davidson, teacher at Peabody School. Pupils received from Peabody, 

(Carbery Maury. an Oso Ui tonmee = guested oan satiere au sede eee e ae eacas 140 10 
Artemesia Wells, teacher at High street, between G and H streets NW. Pupils | 

received from Fillmore, Jackson, Addison, Curtis, Corcoran, Grant, and | 

RVVE Th ton eras ees ee ere eae oh I ae ee tet cae ee 177 12 
Charlotte White, teacher at Johnson Annex. Pupils received from Johnson, | 

Hubbard; Brightwood)/and Monroe) ..oo.esss-c..c2c-ecece- cece ee seacns-casnsee 99 | 5 
Total 93 
Average per class 16.55 
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PLAIN SEWING, COLORED SCHOOLS. 


FB, M. Thomas taught in the Miner..+-.+++s+0 
8. A. Goines taught in the Garrison and Briggs. 
X 
A 


{. &, Griffin taught in the Lincoln .-...-----. 
Thomas taught in the Bruce, Stevens ANG SUMiMeLeacsseae sovlenee ase 
M.G. Lewis taught in the Ambush, Randall, Bowen, Wilson, and Grant Road 
A. Alexander taught at the Patterson, Garnet, Jones, Banneker, Garfield, and 


E, 


otal number of pupils in plain sewing 
Ayerage number of pupils per class. ..------- Sets ees 


Number 
of pupils, 


CUTTING CLASSES, COLORED SCHOOLS. 


Number 
Of classes, 


man 


E. M. Thomas, teacher at Miner, Pupilsreceived from Wormley, Philli i 
Stevens, Sumner, and Magruder . y illips, Briggs, 


Total.......--.-------- seater 
Average number of pupils per class. 


Very respectfully, 


Marearet W. Carn, 


Mr. A. T. Sruart, 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C, 


Director. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Dear Str: The decision of the Board of Education to place all the 
schools of the District of Columbia under your supervision and each 
line of special work under one director made it my duty to give to 
the colored schools much of my personal attention. 

Upon consultation with colored teachers of physical training of the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions, and at their urgent request, it was 
decided to change the work of these schools, so that in the exercises 
given, the method of teaching employed, and the general plan of 
supervision the instruction would be the same as that carried on in 
the white schools. : 

It has been a pleasure to me to note the spirit in which the colored 
teachers have fallen into new ways and striven earnestly to do their 
best. The children in their ability to take up new work show the 
result of years of effort on the part of the gymnastic teachers. 


SUPERVISION. 


As in the white schools, the special instructors adopted the plan of 
cooperative study of work to be done and results to be sought, so that 
all would be working daily toward the same end. 

At the beginning of each month I taught, for the observation of all 
the special teachers, the next lesson to be given in each of the eight 
grades of school. Four were taught on a morning and carefully 
studied in the afternoon, so that after two days of preparation each 
special teacher went forth with the best thought of all members of the 
corps as to the method of presenting the lessons. Besides this, I spent 
one day with each special teacher, closely observing her work in the 
schoolroom, so as to make helpful suggestions regarding the same. 
As the result of such preliminary study each gymnastic instructor 
presented herself to the pupils and teacher thoroughly prepared in 
every detail of the lesson to be taught, thereby saving the time of the 
school, making strong mental impressions, and securing the greatest 
amount of exercise in the given time. 

The special teachers meet the director after school weekly to report 
the work of their teachers and consult in regard to any question which 
may have arisen during the week. In this way I am able to keep in 
touch with teachers all over the city and can gauge future efforts by 


results reported. 
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Believing very strongly that the value of the exercises to the child 
depends upon the quality of the daily drill, and since this daily drill 
must be conducted by the regular teacher, it follows that the strength 
of our effort as special teachers must be directed toward training the 
class-room teacher to do good work. It is likewise of importance that 
the child receive direct from the expert his first conception of a new 
exercise, thereby eliminating possible errors which might have occurred 
on the part of the class teacher had she attempted the original teaching. 
It were better that no gymnastics be attempted than that for weeks a 
class be drilled in bad habits of posture and unhygienic manner of 
execution of physical exercises. To attain these ends it is necessary 
that the special teacher be able— 

1. To show the regular teacher a model lesson which is an exempli- 
fication of the exercises to be given, their manner of execution, and 
the method of obtaining best results from the children. 

2. To show the lesson to the teacher amid the same conditions under 
which she is obliged to work daily, i. e.,to her own pupils in her own 
class room. 

8. To see the daily teacher give a review of the previous lesson so 
as to be able to make helpful suggestions concerning all things which 
go to make up good gymnastic instruction. 

4. To visit the school regularly at a certain interval of time; no les- 
son to be omitted owing to unavoidable circumstances, but merely 
delayed until the first opportunity. 

5. To leave with the teacher a printed lesson sheet containing definite 
directions regarding the exercises given, including the average number. 
of times they are to be taken and the signals to be used. 

6. To give general directions regarding temperature, ventilation, 
proper seating of children, and matters pertaining to school hygiene. 


HABIT OF DEEP BREATHING. 


Ever since the introduction of physical training in our schools 
eleven years ago we have fully appreciated the value of breathing 
exercises as a means not only of increasing the mobility of the ribs, 
thereby enlarging the chest capacity, but also of Increasing the circu- 
lation of the blood and improving the nutrition of the body. It has 
always been our custom to give a definite breathing exercise in each 
daily lesson from the lowest grade up through the highest. More 
than this, during the past two years we have adopted the plan of giving 
the class after each of the physical exercises time in which to take a 
few natural deep breaths, without signals, each pupil following his 
own natural rate of respiration. As the result of such frequent oppor- 
tunities for deep breathing, we hope to cultivate the habit of full and 
free respiration at all times during the day and under all circumstances. 
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Breathing through the nose whenever possible is always insisted 
upon, thereby tending to break up the thoughtless unhygienic habit of 
breathing through the mouth. 


GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 


In recent years much has been learned regarding the growth of 
children which serves to emphasize the importance of physical train- 
ing in schools, since exercise is acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
agents in promoting healthy normal growth. First in importance is 
the knowledge that the human body does not increase in size as a 
whole, but that certain parts have their period of greatest develop- 
ment. Further, increase in height and weight does not follow a regu- 
lar upward curve but fluctuates with the age and sex of the individual. 
It is believed from many facts which haye been brought out that if 
this favorable period of growth is interfered with the loss of increase 
in height at a certain period in the child’s life is never regained. It is 
also known that undue nervous strain will arrest the rate of growth. 
How great then becomes the responsibility of the teacher, whose duty 
it should be to avoid all fatigue and worry in the school, which if 
continued is likely to lead to an impairment of the child’s fullest 
development. f 

The physiology of growth shows an intricate process depending 
upon nutrition, assimilation, physical exercise, and metabolic changes, 
all under the control of the nervous system; while ultimate size, if 
growth is not interfered with, is a matter of inheritance._ It is true 
that unfavorable hygienic conditions retard growth, for which reason 
it becomes the duty of those who influence school conditions to see 
that the necessary evils of school life are reduced to a minimum. No 
greater preventive measure have we on hand than the daily drill in 
physical exercises carried on in every school in the District of Colum- 
bia. The avowed purpose of such work is that it aids the child in 
obtaining his maximum growth. 

That physical exercise in school relieves the strain of continuous 
study, that it quiets the nerves, affords relief from long sitting periods, 
gives muscles an opportunity to stretch and grow, increases the respi- 
ration, aids in the circulation of the blood and flow of lymph, which 
in turn increase the functional activity of the brain, heart, lungs, and 
stomach, all are matters of fact and physiology so well known that 
they need but be mentioned. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


During the first year each pupil-teacher observes gymnastic work 
taught in the four primary grades, and later observes critically a drill 
of the same given by one of the graduating class. During the second 
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year she has the opportunity to practice and teach under observation, 
so that upon entering her career as a teacher she has an intelligent 
understanding of the purpose of the work and its method of execution. 

The young women of the normal class are given a course in school 
hygiene, which consists of talks on bad habits of posture and means 
of their prevention, management of the adjustable seat and desk, air, 
breathing, ventilation, temperature, care of eyes, tests for sight and 
hearing, fatigue, the school programme, contagious diseases, cleanli- 
ness, nervousness, exercise, school gymnastics, and the power of habit. 


CONCLUSION. 


The influence of body training in our schools extends from the 
isolated little wooden schoolhouse for colored children, with its one 
teacher doing faithful daily work in the far western corner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the country school called Good Hope, 7 miles 
east of the center of the city and accessible only by walking three- 
quarters of a mile from the nearest car line. Such schools are visited 
by the special teacher with the same regularity as are the schools in 
the heart of the city. 

During the past year it was the misfortune of our schools to lose, 
by marriage, one of our most efficient teachers, Miss Zue Brockett. 
This vacancy has been filled by Miss Fannie Woolverton, a graduate 
of the Washington Normal School, who passed the highest in a com- 
petitive examination. 

Very respectfully, REBECCA STONEROAD, 
Director. 
Mr. A. T. Sruarr, Superintendent. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC. 


Drar Sir: Within the past few years there has been a decided evo- 
lution in the teaching of music. This change of system has had its 
normal development from the recognition by music teachers of a new 
purpose in musical instruction. The theory that music is the end of 
all music teaching, that self-expression through song is the reason, 
and the only one, for music in our public schools is now accepted by 
musie teachers as axiomatic. This theory, worked out in practice, 
reyolutionizes the conduct of music classes. The song becomes the 
basis of all work, constituting the vital center of every lesson and the 
inspiring cause of every device of method. 

The work of training the child’s musical taste and interest is begun 
with the first lesson in music, in the first grade or kindergarten. We 
draw upon the wealth of material contributed by such child poets as 
Eugene Field and Stevenson, with musical setting from the pen of the 
best composers of songs for children. 

The song is the basis of instruction from the first lesson in the kin- 
dergarten to the last given to the normal-school graduate just entering 
upon her duties as a teacher of music. To obtain material suited to 
the needs and nature of the child in each stage of development forms 
no small part of the teacher’s work, for if music is to be taught in our 
public schools it must be with a view to uplifting musical taste among 
our people, to diffusing a more general interest in music, and to quick- 
ening the ear to hear all there is in a musical thought. 

By teaching the pupils of any grade a number of beautiful songs 
we establish a center of interest in music, upon which we may draw 
in developing the more formal side of musical instruction. In devel- 
oping a knowledge of the technicalities of musical representation by 
which the child may interpret for himself the symbolic records of 
musical thought the method of procedure is through experience. 
When love for the song is firmly rooted in the child’s heart and inter- 
est is keen and alive, that is the time to begin the interpretation of 
the symbol representation of some of the songs he has grown to love. 
Study of the rudiments of music comes to mean the coming into an 
inheritance of the great body of musical composition within the reach 
of all who have appreciation and the power to interpret, the initial 
activity being voluntary on the child’s part and prompted for a sin- 
cere desire to know. The music lesson has under this new aspect of 
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the subject become a very vital exercise, demanding from the child 
intellectual activity, quickness of perception, accuracy in hearing and 
reproducing tones, spontaneity and sincerity in expression, and, above 
all, a lively interest in the subject itself. 

We believe that better results are obtained than with the old system, 
which drilled for the sake of drilling; that the child reads better 
when desire to know is the stimulating clause of time drill, interval 
drill, or sight reading. 

The principal points emphasized in last year’s work were— 

I. Ear training. 
I. Developing the voice. 
Ill. Developing a rhythmical sense and knowledge of time. 
IV. Developing a practical knowledge of intervals. 
Y. Systematic memorizing and written reproduction. 

In the high schools an effort has been made to interest the classes in 
the works of modern American composers as well as in those of the 
great composers of the past. The work has culminated in the study 
of Mendelssohn in the third and fourth year classes, many songs being 
used; also a volume of Mendelssohn’s duets. We have sought to 
increase musical appreciation by giving the classes the occasional 
opportunity to hear artists, vocal and instrumental, who have kindly 
offered their services to this end. 

In the normal school we have emphasized the study of music in its 
relation to child life. In this course there has been an extensive study 
of children’s songs, methods of teaching, musical games and devices, 

To secure perfect unity of purpose in both white and colored schools, 
meetings of the music corps are held. At these meetings the work in 
its general plan and purpose is discussed and individual phases of the 
work in minute detail. Throughout the year opportunity has been 
given the associate teachers to observe special lessons by the director 
and assistant director in charge of the colored schools respectively. 

Whatever success the department has won is in large part due to the 
hearty cooperation and unmeasured service of the associate teachers 
of music. 

Yours yery respectfully, 
Axys. E. BentLEy, 
Director. 

Mr. A. T. Stuart, 

Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Dear Sir: I submit to you the following report of the plan and 
management of Normal School No. 1 for the year ending June 30, 
1901. 

The enrollment of the school was 97, 46 of this number receiving 
diplomas entitling them to positions in the graded schools of the city. 

The course of study occupies two years. During the first year the 
work is academic, and subjects taught in the eraded schools—English, 
arithmetic, history, geography, physiology, botany, zoology, drawing, 
music, and physical training—are studied, not only for general mental 
training and information, but also with methods of teaching in mind. 
Each subject is therefore discussed as to its best adaptations for the 
schoolroom, and from each subject many Jessons are made. These 
lessons are practiced in the normal recitation rooms and are frequently 
taught in the schools. They are most often directed toward the lower 
grades, because in such grades the young teacher begins her professional 
career, but the kindness of supervisors and teachers has allowed nor- 
mal students to experiment also, under the direction of training teach- 
ers, in grades higher than those of our regular practice department. 

During the first year there is much observation, by the class, of 
teaching. Model lessons of normal-school teachers are discussed, and 
many lessons of students are used as the basis for analysis and criti- 
cism. Each training teacher is teacher of methods in her own sub- 
jects, and much work in child study and pedagogy is accomplished by 
means of such observation and discussion. 

The second school year is devoted principally to practice. In addi- 
tion to the kind of practice indicated as part of the work of the 
academic year, the students teach ten schools set aside from the regu- 
lar schools of the city. This practice department includes only lower 
grades, comprising four first grades and two each of second, third, 
and fourth grades. Eight of these schools are in the Franklin School 
building, in which the normal school is housed at present, but two are 
in the Seaton School building on account of the lack of children suited 
to primary grades in the locality of the Franklin. 

A regularly appointed teacher, calleda practice teacher, has charge 
of each two schools of a grade. Two pupil teachers work together in 
a school, one as principal and the other as assistant. Each pupil works 
in at least three grades, serving in each a term of six weeks, beginning 
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as assistant and being promoted at the end of three weeks to the 
principalship, with a newly appointed assistant. 

As there is only one practice teacher for the supervision of two 
schools, much responsibility falls upon the pupil teachers both in 
teaching and in discipline, but they are carefully instructed, advised, 
and sustained by the teachers responsible for their progress and for 
the welfare of the children in their schools. The object of this prac- 
tice is to secure to the normal students the strongest and most inde- 
pendent teaching possible without the sacrifice of children, and this 
sacrifice is prevented by the wisdom, experience, and conscientious 
devotion of the practice teachers. 

The training teachers haye been mentioned in connection with the 
academic work. There are three of them, who give instruction in 
subject-matter, train pupils in lesson making and in general school 
management and discipline, plan with the practice teachers the courses 
of instruction illustrating their lines of work in the schools, and assist 
in the general development of the embryo teacher in every way 
possible. 

In addition to these regular training teachers, we may consider as 
members of our normal corps the instructors in special subjects, who 
come to us from outside. The heads of the departments of music, of 
drawing, and of physical training are responsible for and direct the 
training and practice of the normal students in their lines of work, 
and thus secure harmony in those lines between the present and the 
future work of the young teachers. 

We tried the plan of giving the practice schools over to pupil 
teachers of the first-year class during a short period preceding the 
close of school. During that time the class preparing for graduation 
accomplished a small amount of formal psychological and pedagogical 
work, using their experiences in teaching as the basis for the develop- 
ment of general truths. A superficial glance was given to the history 
of education, showing the work of some of the strongest educational 
leaders, with the hope of arousing interest for future study along this 
line. 

The kind consideration received by the normal school from the Board 
of Education during the year has added wonderfully to its working 
power and efficiency. The committee for normal and high schools has 
adopted the policy of recommending for this important school a line 
of higher salaries than heretofore thought necessary, and have thus 
secured for those in training for the high responsibilities of our pro- 
fession the advantage of help and instruction by teachers of ability and 
experience. 

The number of practice schools has been increased by two, thus 
increasing power to teach through greater opportunity to practice. 

Added to these acts of thoughtfulness for the welfare of our young 
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people are numberless others, for which I wish to express through you 
my appreciation and gratitude. 

Mention should be made of the college graduates who have taken 
advantage of the rule admitting them to the normal school. These 
pupils have generally been most satisfactory members of the school, 
and will rank, I think, among Washington’s best teachers on account 
of their broad basis of culture and training. 

I thank you for your sympathetic cooperation in our work. Your 
recognition of our need for new and better accommodations has been sc 
often expressed that a request from me to that end is hardly necessary. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANNE M. GopIne, 


Principal. 
Mr. A. T. Sruarr, 


Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent A. T. Sruarr. 
My Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit the annual report for 
the year ending June 30, 1901. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Taste I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1900-1901. 


Academic, Scientific. Technical. Total. 
Year. — ai] 
Boys.| Girls. | Total. | Boys.| Girls. | Total. Boys.| Girls. | Total. | Boys,| Girls. | Total. 
| H Bras 
First . .. 104 91] 195 20 115 135 65 | 189 206 | 395 
Second. 51 95) 146 20 89 109 34] 105 184 289 
Third .. 40 53 | 93 6 57 63 20 66 110 176 
Fourth... 21 39 60 13 33 61 14 48 77 125 
Total 216 278 | 494 59 299 358 138 | 408 77 985, 
Withdrawals. 61 71.| 132] 29 Bre 83 23! 118 125 238 
Total at close | i 
of year...... 155 207 362 30 245 275 110 | 295 452 TAT 
Graduates... ....... 19 26 45 9 38 12} 40 55 95 


Tasie Il.—Showing average enrollment, average altendance, and per cent of attendance. 


Average | Average 
Month. enroll- attend- | Percent. 
ment. ance, 
September ... 887.9 871.2 98.1 
October .. 973.4 936 96.1 
November 944 905.4 95.9 
December 930.7 870.3 93.4 
January 900 816.3 90.6 
877 814.6 93 
861.9 800.3 92.8 
835.4 782.1 93.3 
801.4 70.4 93.6 
769.3 720.9 93.6 
899.9 847 94 
Tasce II.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 
number of graduates. 
Number of graduates. 
Number | Average = 
Year, of enroll- ae Third year. Fourth year, 
|teachers./ ment. 2 Total. 
| Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
St 1,001 1,090 205 
37 937 1,025 206 
39 778 851 181 
42 835, 916 25 167 
43 894 1,010 42 159 
42 $14 960 42, 58 
44 851 966 72 103 
43 864.5 994 58 93 
917.1 1, 052 66 107 
47 991.3 1,126 42 76 
49 899.9 985 55 95 
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EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tasie 1.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1900-1901. 
Academie, Scientific, | Technical. Total. 
Year. - 7 
Boys.| Girls. | Total. | Boys.) Girls, Total. | Boys. Girls. | Total. | Boys.) Girls. | Total. 
44 96 140 tf 25 
36 61 87 13 3 
24 48 72 7 14 
16 33 49 5 16 
PICO CEL etwas oe 120 228 348 B2 78 
Withdrawals Beli) 33} 50 1 12 
Total at close | 
of year 103 195 298 81 66 
Graduates. .- i 31 ) 42 2 I 


Tasie I1.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of attendance. 


omge Average 
Month. enroll- attend- | Per cent. 
ment. ance. 
September. 428.1 421.6 98.4 
October. . 423.8 408. 6 96.4 
Novembe 430.3 415.4 96.5 
December - 419.3 393.2 93.7 
414.1 380.1 91.7 
396.4 373.3 94.1 
407.1 382.7 94 
405.3 378.8 93.4 
399.5 369.2 92.4 
387.4 349.1 90.1 
| 411.2 387 94.1 


Tasie III.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 


number of graduates. 


Number of graduates. 
Number | Average| Total 
Year. ofteach-| enroll- | enroll- Third year. Fourth year. 
ers. ment. | ment. Total. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
1890-91 .. 7 158 
1891-92 .. il 239 
1892-93 .. A 15 329 
1893-94 5 7 366 
1894-95 .- z 19 393.2 
1895-96 .. a 21 394.4 
1896-97 .. 21 401 
1897-98 .. ol 21 445, 
1898-99 .. 4 21 463 
1899-1900 4 22 460.4 
1900-1901 .... 4 22 411.2 


WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘ Tasie I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1900-1901. 
Academic. Scientific. Technical. Total. 
Year. 
Boys.| Girls. | Total. Boys.| Girls. | Total. Boys,| Girls. Total.| Boys.| Girls. | Total. 

59 19 55 74 |. 
43 17 39 56 
56 8 15 2B 
38 14 14 28 
95 | 196 38 123 181 
Withdrawals 22 21 43, 16 36 52 

Total at close | 

of year 73 80) 163 42 87 129 
Graduates... 16 15 | 31 9 § 17 
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WESTERN HIGH scHOoL—continued. 


Tanip I.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of attendance. 


Average 
Month. enroll- Serco Per cent. 
ment. 5 

September. -... 22. ---2 22. een eos e see ewe wae sewn esse enenenes 328.8 315.4 95,9 

October. ... 340.4 327 96 
November . 342 1 326 95.3 
December . 345.5 320.3 92.7 
January - 338 301.9 89,3 

326.7 300.9 92 
317.4 291.2 91.7 
300. 6 277.8 92.4 
297.6 276.1 92.7 
285.3. 266.8 93.3, 

323, 801 93, 


Tasir IIT.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 
number of graduates. 


| Number of graduates. 
Number Nea Total 
Year. of enroll- | enroll- Third year. Fourth year, 
teachers./ ment. ment. Total. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
1890-91 2 56 64 |. 
1891-92 4 107 126 |. 3 
1892-93 vf 156 173 8 24 |. 82 
1893-94 10 181 51 
1894-95 il 199 26 
1895-96 12 245 20 
1896-97 14 231 23 
1897-98 15 290 29 
1898-99 . 17 339, 384 
1899-1900 . 18 342 25 
1900-1901 -.- 19 323 48 
BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tas_E I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1900-1901. 
Year. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
First... 317 56: 
Second 118 181 
Total .. 4 
Withdrawals 35 745, 
Total at close of year. 
Graduates 


Taste I1.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of attendance. 


Average | Average 3 

Month. enroll- attend- | Percent. 
ment. ance. 
September. 

October. . oo ne o6, 3 
November 663 635 95.8 
December 636 596 93.3 
January .. 613 566 92.3) 
February . 582 546 93.9 
552 511 92.7 

540 513 95 
527 491 93.5 
480 440 91.7 
598, 564 94.3 
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BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL—continued. 


Tasie ILI.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 
number. of graduates. 


Number | Ayerage| Total | Number of graduates. | Average 
Year. of teach- coat enroll-_ |——————_____ entunde 
ers. | ment. | ment. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. |qret year. 

8 274 B14 | Seeciedes| son dedes|Sosassoe| Pee S Tees 

9 329 368, 17 18 35 16.4 

11 359 389 25 25 50 16.3 

12 410 493 32 23 60 16.1 

13 394 A9T 21 19 40 16.3 

17 421 532 35 36 71 16.5 

19 435 526 34 40 74 16.4 

20 483 601 41 48 89 16.7 

21 491 594 37 64 101 16.6 

21 627 664 39 58 16.5 

23 598 745 35 73 108 16.2 


M STREET HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tasie I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1900-1901. 


Academic, Scientific. Technical. Business. Total. 
Year. gla lala l se |silael[aeldlseleldglelalg 
Basi Vstaaian Naess [inion resem lap ai Pawah raat |e cal) Pairet [GBs bates cs 
B\el|s&lalolelalelsl|alolsljale|sa 
Wifetiscsccoesne teseee? 58 | 156 | 214] 12] 52) 64 D2) ced 2) 34) 49) 83) 106 | 257) 363 
Second . c 96 59 0 16 28 
Third... 25 
POULtHirenreerd seers 
To! 
Withdrawals 
Total at close of 
year 
Graduates . 


Taste Il.—Showing average enrollment, average altendance, and per cent of attendance. 


Average | Average 
Month. enroll- attend- | Per cent. 
ment. ance. 
716.9 705.1 98.3 
718.6 698.5 97.3 
698.9 679.7 97.2 
683 650.3 95.2 
652.3 611.2 93.6 
645.5 618.6 95.8 
634 597.1 94.1 
627 597.5 95.2 
618.3 581.1 93.9 
604 584.4 96.7 
624 592 95.7 
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M STREET HIGH SCHOOL—continued. 


Taste II.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 
number of graduates. 


| 


Number of graduates. 
Number | Average| Total - 

Year. of teach-| enroll- | enroll- | Third year. Fourth year. 

ers. ment. ment. Total, 
Boys, | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 

u 345 376 21 65 86 

17 364 407 19 50 69 

18 400 444 61 90 

19 426 460 e771 899 

22 550 618 ne v181L 

24 594 675 e490 

26 640 736 79 

27 593 690 103 

29 586 678 92 

31 633 704 99 

BL 624 | 749, 81 


» Prior to 1894-95 graduates included those from second and third year classes, 

» Graduates of 1894-95 included those from second, third, and fourth year classes. 

¢Graduates 1895-96 and succeeding years included those from second and fourth year classes. 
Second-year graduates are from the business course, 


ALL WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Taste IV.—Showing enrollment of each white high school for each school year by years, as 
well as number of graduates each year and number entering college after 1895-96 Jrom 
each school. 


1887-88, | 1888-89. | ®1889-90, 1890-91. 
i a ‘ % 

a a = = E ¢ % 

Ce eat ee eect fe eee lento lfar 

E 5 Beate 1 ede eealee 

is) is) 5 (S) =e [5] ) a 
First year 519 586 712 465 64 189 308 
Second year. 
Third year.. 
Fourth year Sieesiwcren eres 5 

Total. .cecruwsteeeeeee sy | 997 1, 253 1,422 | 1,090 64 189 808 | 1,651 

Graduates: 


Second year. 


1891-92. 1892-93, 1893-94. 
a >| 38 & ; >| 8 | es : j 
e/S) 8) 8) 2s) 38 )s | Ss bale ls ler 
&iFlalaléelslelalale|sl2lal2le 
First year .. 447 81 | 175 | 281 984 | 385 | 68 | 184 | 303 | 940 | 400| 87 | 185 1,016 
Second year 296 D | 9} $4 69 85 49 
Third year-.. | 36 56 
Fourth year 
Total Saoee os 
Graduates: 
Second year .. 
Third year.... 
Fourth year .- 
Entering col- 
lege .-.... 


* Prior to that time graduating classes from Central included second-year graduates from business 
course, 


» Branch schools established September, 1890. 
¢ First voluntary graduating fourth-year class. 
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ALL WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS—continued, 
Tasie 1V.—Showing enrollment of each wivite high school for each school y 
4 l year by years. 
well as number of graduates each year, etc.—Continued. eres 
1894-95, 1895-96. 4 1806-97, 
3 ols ep || © elect asealoni 
Seer se fa] ale taal aera | oelee: Wer eaings en iee 
sie le 2 elSiSlalzlS le l8la1313 
C\El/Hla)/a |/SI|E/Alalae |ds|/e/81a]8 
First year ...- 455 | 96 | 208 | 324 /1,083 | 397 | 125 406 | 108 | 173 | 376 5 
Second year 67 | 119 | 155 | "643 | 275 | 72 51 | 81 | 138 | 140 | ”’o0s 
Third year.. 41} 89 ]..... 803 | 195 | 57 178 | 47 824 
Fourth year ... 22 360 | baad 138 | 493 | 27 131} 36 215 
Totals eases 226 | 452 | 479 2,167 | 960 | 281 966 | 267 | 453 | 516 | 2,202 
Graduates: 
REGAN GI em lice ol baer bezel 403129401) sues |eeeee lena 71 
Third year....| 101| 16} 56]..... 176 | °2|..... ih ean 
Fourth year..| 55 | 10) 25 }..... 90} 56} 20) 31]..... 
Entering col- 
lege ....----|------|---++]--++-|-----|------ 19 SiS 100l seuss 
1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-1900. 
ela qeea tree EI) Manel aces leet selene 
ver 1218/8) 2) (2 lelel2)_ |g ]elel sl. 
B/S \e(El EE) 3s |B \e18)21 281913 /2 
O/Fl/almla lS l|Flalala | slel/slales 
First year .... 414 |1,279 
Second year oa 
Third year-. 
Fourth year .. 
Totall-seseas 
Graduates: 
Second year .. 
Third year... 
Fourth year -- 
Entering col- 
legGeeese, 


4 First compulsory graduating fourth-year class from all academic high schools (1895-96) . 


Irregular. 


TasiE V.—Showing enrollment in all white academic high schools by classes and the num- 
ber of graduates, Central to 1889-90, inclusive; all together thereafter. * 


Class. Graduates. 
pears First | Second | Third | Fourth | 7,..; | Third | Fourth | lege. 
year. year. year. year. year. year. 

519 290 997 > 207 |. 

586 405 1,253 | 99 

712 438 W422 | 289 

718 358 1343 | > 205 

708 436 2 1,421 206 | 

637 439 291 ©43| 1,410 249 

672 431 328 $1) 13515 955 

759 488 303 138| 1,688 

736 480 324] 4168| 1,708 

682 465 324 215| 1,686 

807 431 324 23} 1,790 | 

913 538 580 57 | 17990 | 

865 583 357 217) ow 


«Branch schools established September, 1890. 
b Includes second-year graduates of business course, 


¢ First voluntary fourth-year class. 
4 First compulsory fourth-year class. 


D c 1901—voL 4+——10 
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6 
14 BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 
‘ , igh School by classes 
: ont in Business High + y and the 
Tanue VI.—Showing Coe aiiclas from 1890 to 1900. Numbep of 
‘AB : 
Class, 
a First | Second | | ¢ 
Year. year year. Total uate 
808} Fern. tok — 
281 8 aoe |e 
303 85 ae 3 
ie 132 476 50 
ee 165 479 69 
372 145 at 40 
Ero 140 516 
390 169 Bao 14 
416 171 B87 8 
414 296 610 10) 


WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


4 ent for all white academic high schools Srom first yer, 
eS NLL GR pens inclusive; all together thereafter, ® Sirst yer to 
gr ? 


Class enrollment. 


; Graduates, | 
; ates. irst Second | Third Fourth | 

Casts oe year. year. year. | Third | Fourth | College, 
year, year. 


i tember, 1890. ¢ First voluntary fourth-year class, 
5 Bee en ee Rie of business course. 4 First compulsory fourth-year Class, 


Taste VIII.—Showing per cent of survival for all white academic high schools 


a Jrom first 
year to graduation, Central to 1893, inclusive; all together thereafter, * 


immediate preceding class | Per cent of original first-year class reachin 
Per cent of ae pclae désiensted! class designated. J 
Greate Graduates. Ai ke - Graduates, 
ates. ; Ff Col-n Secon i ourt! Col- 
pest paint xoort |Third |Fourth} lege. | year. | year. | year. | Thira Fourth| lege, 
SE - year. | year. year. | year, 


*Branch schools established September, 1890, 
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BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


TABLE IX.—Showing enrollment and per cent of survival for the Business High School 
from first year to graduation. 


Percentof the im- | 


ry Per cent of original 
mediate preced- i Ait) 
Class enrollment. ing class! reach aeey Ges Oey 
é ing class desig- reaching class 
Graduates. nated. designated. 
First Second | Gradu- | Second | Gradu- | Second | Gradu- 
| year. year. ates, year. ates. year. ates. 
oe Be 11.36 
2 17.79 
303 132 19. 80 
4 155 11. 63 
324 145 21.91 
372 140 19. 89 
376 169 23. 67 
390 171 25.90 
116 226 
564 181 


NOTES FROM THE STATISTICS. 


In the academic white schools there have been during the past ten 
years 6,724 pupils who have received the instruction of the first-year 
class, 4,865 of the second year, 2,997 of the third year, and 1,350 of 
the fourth or graduating class. This means that but 20 per cent of 
those entering the high schools are able to complete a four years’ 
course. In the Business High School, with a two years’ course, there 
have been during the past ten years 3,678 pupils in the first-year class 
and 1,408 in the second or graduating class, which shows that 38 per 
cent of the entering class are able to complete the course. These facts 
effectively establish the claim that the high schools must not be esti- 
mated by the number of graduates, but by the total number of 
students under instruction. Students who remain in the schools but 
one, two, or three years are given training which is of much value. 
The records show within the past ten years an enrollment in the 
academic and business schools (white) of 10,404, while the number of 
graduates is but 2,758. If, as it is claimed, all schooling is a better- 
ment for the community and for the individual, the simplest statement 
of how great that betterment is that these schools have given in ten 
years an equivalent of one year’s development in character and intel- 
lect to 20,524 students. This of course is not the enrollment, nor is 
it the length of time that studies have been pursued, but this presenta- 
tion makes perhaps the clearest showing of the work done by the 
schools. 

Occasionally a fear is expressed that the high school is merely a 
fitting school for college and that courses of study are dictated by the 
needs of colleges and universities. It is clearly shown in this report 
that there is no dominance of the preparatory idea here in the District 
of Columbia, the several courses and numerous electives being so 
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Se who 
may be 


Under. 
of the 
fizures 
The 


College is 


the vary ing 


| a — 
es Academic. Scientific. | Technical.» Business, 
3 
tas ~ 
+ om * <a 
English. ea ene Pnglish. 
istory. istory. | : 1sinesg ts 
; aa Algebra. Algebra. Bookkeepine tcc, 
# | Latin. — German or French. | Manual Training. Penmanship, 
z atin. | Drawing. Shorthand. 
Ypewriting or } 
wal Drawing. Mechan- 
Beta } E ree ristory J Geonn English. 
i istory. Englis! ve Man. uusiness Ari oe 
E penal History Geometry. | Physics. Bookkeeping metic. 
© | Geometry. German or French. Geometry. _ Commercial Lay 
8\feun Physics or Chemistry. | Manual Training. Commercial Geo 
& | Physics or Chemistry. Drawing. raphy. g- 
Shorthand. 
Typewriting. 
is! English. English. Each year 
SE German or French. French or German. is complete 1 fone 
French. Biology or Advanced | Physics or Chemistry. elf, 
German. Chemistry or Ad- | Manual Training. 
Greek. vanced Physics. Drawing. 
3 | Biology or Advanced | French. Solid Geometry. 
a Chemistry or Ad- | Political Economy. Trigonometry and Sur- 
fa vanced Physics. Solid Geometry. veying. 
= | political Economy. Trigonometry and Sur- 
Solid Geometry. veying or History. 
Trigonometry and Sur- 
veying or History. 
English. English. English. Students 
Tana German or French. Manual Training. year poe second 
Advanced Biology or | Advanced Biology or | Drawing. tute an equivalent 
Chemistry and Min- Chemistry and Min- | French or German. amount of work in 
a eralogy or Physics. eraiogy or Physics. Physics or Chemistry. other subjects for 
E | Greek. History or Analytical | Analytical Geometry | Bookkeeping or for 
& | History or Analytical Geometry and College and College Algebra. Shorthand, 
is Geometry and College Algebra. Spanish. 
Algebra. French. 
French. Spanish. , 
German. 
Spanish. 


*This course does not prepare for the normal school. 


Elective studies are printed in italics; all others are prescribed. 
A general exercise in music is optiona. except for normal-school candidates, for whom it is pre- 


scribed. Spelling is prescribed for all students. 

Drawing is prescribed for all pupils of the first and second years, also for normal-school candidates 
throughout the course. 

Candidates for diplomas must pursue all the prescribed studies, and at least four studies in every 
year. Students who from any cause fail to meet this requirement are enrolled as ‘‘ unclassified,’”’ and 
can not graduate until the prescribed work is satisfactorily made up. 

But four major studies may be taken in the academic and scientific courses. 

eae desire to prepare for college should make special arrangement of their courses with the 
principal. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


In making a report upon the curriculum it is not considered neces- 
sary or desirable to follow the method of past years of discussing 
every subject included in the program. It is the intention of those 
controlling this matter to make the curriculum broad and elastic, in 
order that there may be under it opportunity to train diverse capaci- 
ties and to realize widely varying aspirations. There is perhaps a 
common list of secondary studies, whether of a disciplinary, cultural, 
or informational character, which should be included in the education 
of every high-school student. This fact is recognized and the com- 
mon need met by a considerable number of prescribed studies in all 
the courses. The danger, too, of unwise selection from the elective 
studies, which are offered with some freedom in the third and fourth 
years of the academic school, is recognized and counterbalanced by 
restrictions which are applied at the discretion of the various princi- 
pals. If the high school is to be of the utmost value in the com- 
munity, if it is to render the most help to citizens who wish to educate 
their sons and daughters, it must recognize that it can not have a 
single or limited purpose. It can not be a ‘‘ fitting school” only, 
while it certainly should be required to fit the relatively small groups 
of pupils in each school who desire preparation for college. It can 
not be an adjunct to the normal school and give only such specialized 
instruction as would best qualify students who are ultimately to become 
teachers, yet the high school must recognize that 190 of its graduates 
are being trained each year by the normal schools for the profession 
of teaching. The high school can not ignore the large numbers who 
desire to enter business life at the earliest possible opportunity. It 
must provide a specialized course which will be adequate to meet this 
desire. There are groups of students, in addition to those who know 
definitely that they are to become teachers, enter business life, or to 
go to college or technical school, who desire an “‘ all round education,” 
one that will develop the greatest power, the most resource. Varying 
conditions, conflicting purposes, widely differing prospects on the 
part of students have dictated an elastic curriculum. The courses 
have been numerous, the choice of electives for the advanced student 
broad and helpful—the result, as it has been written in the story of 
the graduates of the school, as it is recorded in the files showing their 
‘““occupation and success in life,” is encouraging. 

Without doubt courses of study should be made to achieve a defi- 
nite purpose under given conditions. If there is wise judgment in 
the conception of the purpose, if there is a liberal and catholic idea of 
what the high school should be, if there is wisdom in the analysis of 
the conditions, there will be no standing still, no stagnation from year 
to year. With a change of conditions naturally there will be a change 
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d to achieve the same ideals. Even if the Standards do fee 
eee mand to achieve them under new circumstances nay ee 
change, the 1g ne a result of confessed inability of high-schoo| a . 
a eae was added to the list of studies (during the past fom 
see aera given to it, with the result that proportionate es 
aan roused among the pupils and a sensitiveness to bad seal 
fe Was been engendered. There have been other conditions ita 
have demanded a change in the course of study. Perhaps i€ waite 
sufficient, therefore, to limit this report to modifications of the art 


riculum which have been made during the year. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Among the pupils of the first-year class a singular ignorance of place 
geography was found, extending even to the cities of the United States 
which are great centers of trade, to the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, 
the Gulf, and the Pacific coast, through which the great staples are 
sent out to foreign countries. This ignorance is coupled with a like 
lack of knowledge of the products, industries, and commerce of the 
United States. The “corn belt,” “cotton States,” “wheat region,” 
are but vague notions. Coal, iron, oil, are terms which have but little 
signification in their connection with the nation’s wealth and commerce, 
What is true of the lamentable ignorance on the part of pupils of the 
geography of the United States is more profoundly true with relation 
to our colonial possessions, Great Britain, and Germany, while with relg- 
tion to the East the ignorance and misconception are almost incredible, 

The introduction of geography in the first year of the Business High 
School is already authorized. It will be possible, without doubt, by 
means of an enthusiastic presentation of this subject once a week 
throughout the school year to implant a taste for this study and such 
a knowledge of the industries and commerce of the United States ag 
is necessary to the intelligent study, in the second year of this school, 
of the world’s trade. It is to be regretted, however, that the short 
two-year course of the Business High School should be burdened with 
the teaching of spelling and geography, except as incidental to other 
subjects. The time is all too short in which to secure the discipline 
and special knowledge which this institution should properly be 
charged with giving. It is to be regretted, too, that in the academic 
and scientific courses pupils will nowhere find adequate opportunity to 
repair this ignorance of geography. The classics, science, and mod- 
ern languages furnish some openings for the incidental teaching of 
this subject, but the sum total of knowledge gathered in this way 
through all the studies of the curriculum is deplorably small. 

This regret is voiced because of the belief that there is within this 
subject a splendid chance to quicken the Americanism of the pupils of 
the public schools. For a boy or girl to know the resources of this 
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great country, to know the centers of trade the world over, and the 
vast volume of the world’s commerce, is to be in possession of good 
knowledge—knowledge which should make keener citizens, stronger 
men and women. 

ENGLISH. 


The English work of the high schools has followed the plan laid 
down in the last report, but supervision has shown the need for a few 
changes in texts and a slight rearrangement in the order of presenta- 
tion. The Flight of a Tartar Tribe, which came in the first quarter of 
the first year, proved to be so difficult in point of vocabulary and so 
remote from the ordinary interests of the student as to emphasize the 
difficulty of the change from the eighth grade to the high school. It 
seemed best to find something simpler in vocabulary, more closely 
related in interest to the pupil’s experience, which should yet provide 
material for the study of structure planned for the first quarter. Park- 
man’s Defeat of Braddock was finally chosen for this work. 

In the second year Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive was selected in 
order that at the beginning of the year the pupils may have in their 
possession an example of clear structure and vigorous expression. 
With this as a basis, the principles of the first year are reviewed and 
emphasized and the study of exposition and argument begun. The 
purpose of this work is not to enable the pupil to prepare for formal 
debate upon great questions, but to teach him the simple principles of 
reasoning and to develop the power to apply these principles to the 
practical affairs of his life, such as his laboratory work, his study of 
history and literature, his choice of one study rather than another, his 
reasons for believing in football, etc. He is also led to apply the laws 
of reasoning to propositions concerning subjects of popular interest 
in the city, as the needs for a cross-town car line, the necessity fora 
new Business High School, the need for a gymnasium at the Central 
or Eastern School. ‘The more formal work of argument based on the 
study of Burke’s Conciliation has been transferred to the fourth year. 
The value of these changes can only be determined by most careful 
comparison of the work of this year with that of previous years, all 
conditions being considered. 

In the department as a whole the effort is being more and more 
strongly made to increase the value of what may be called applied 
English, and results seem to warrant the report “‘ progress made.” 


BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


The success of this school within the comparatively narrow lines 
upon which it is conducted warrants the repetition of recommendations 
heretofore made for the extension and stiffening of the course of study. 
It is true that Washington can lay no claim to being a great commer- 
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cial city, nor can it offer to those trained for business the variety and 
quantity of opportunities conemploy men. that exe van other American 
cities of like population. This very fact is sufficient cause for the 
establishment of an institution with an elastic curriculum, offering ms 
the great mass of students instruction both of a general and Specitic 
character. With the existing plan students of an average age of 1g 
graduate after two years with a competent knowledge of elementary 
bookkeeping, business practice, applied arithmetic, shorthand, type- 
writing, penmanship, commercial historyand geography, and commer. 
ciallaw. Inaddition to the regular course a shorter course has recently 
been opened for pupils who have done at least three years of Successfy] 
general high-school work. This policy of extension should, Without 
doubt, be continued. It must be if the conditions of the District of 
Columbia are to determine, as they should, the character of public edu- 
cation. While from the 700 now enrolled the proportion of Students 
demanding more than is now taught is small, there is yet an appreciable 
number of students who are anxious to secure, together with their spe- 
cialized business training, more general development; there are others 
too, who demand a wider field of business studies. Asaresponse to these 
demands there should be established, certainly as soon as the completion 
of the new building, an elective third year and within a year thereafte: 
an elective fourth year. Itwould then be possible to add for those desir- 
ing it more of the developing subjects, possibly a few of the culture 
studies; but above all, and what is of the utmost importance in a, com- 
mercial school, it would allow stronger business training. In this 
four years course there should be more English, more mathematics and 
science, certainly a liberal choice of modern languages, all work in 
bnsiness practice and accounting should be broadened, and as electives 
there should be opportunity for the study of products and industries 
and the great problems of administration and transportation. — It is not 
believed that this expansion should result in the practical abolition of 
the present two years’course. On the contrary, this course is without 
doubt destined for some time to come to be the one which will most nearly 
satisfy the abilities and ambitions of the majority of the students who 
attend this school, but at the very beginning such increased opportuni- 
ties as may be offered will be eagerly accepted by groups that the pres- 
ent limited curriculum has never been able to satisfy. 

The regular work of the Business High School has proceeded so 
closely along the lines of the preceding year that a detailed report 
would contain much useless repetition. Hence only the changes in the 
course or events peculiar to the year will be referred to. 

Spelling.—Spelling has been taught for one hour a week from the 
prescribed spelling book, and in addition the usual effort has been 
made to exact correct spelling in each subject. Weekly and quarterly 
tests have shown steady improvement in both spelling-book words and 
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those in current use. Perhaps the most desirable result of such teach- 
ing has been to emphasize spelling in the minds of students and to give 
it the importance which it demands in a business school. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC. 


Business arithmetic.—A new course in business arithmetic has been 
thoroughly tested this year. Instead of following a text-book, the 
idea has been to coordinate arithmetic with business transactions so as 
to give the pupil an insight into business life in connection with math- 
ematical drill. Such a course, which corresponds to the ‘* business 
practice” of the commercial college, is especially valuable to those 
students who, after taking but one year of bookkeeping, specialize in 
shorthand in their second year. 

In the second-year course of the Business High School drill is con- 
tinued in the fundamental processes of numbers, but the work is 
closely correlated with actual business conditions, with the main pur- 
pose of adding largely to the pupil’s knowledge of business forms 
and of modern business practice and system and of developing quali- 
ties of independent thought and businesslike action. 

A brief practical review of first-year work is followed by a course 
in such business forms and papers as offer business problems in a con- 
densed and tabulated form. 

The pupil prepares price lists, market and grocer’s order books, 
drawing up the bills from them, furniture bills, wholesale and retail 
invoices, an‘ sales sheets. He secures forms and blanks from business 
houses:and, by comparison and discussion, discovers the essentials of 
form and heading. He prepares original bills, acting either as cus- 
tomer or dealer, and ‘‘checks up” those of other pupils. He learns 
how to handle various terms of payment and discount and properly to 
receipt bills. Finally, he is called upon to design a bill for some par- 
ticular purpose and to illustrate its use. From this work he passes 
naturally to marking goods, calculating prices from invoices, and mak- 
ing out marking tags and price lists. 

The knowledge gained in the handling of invoices enables the pupil 
to master the next step—commission forms—and to grasp the business 
relations of parties to commission transactions. 

Attention is then directed to such forms as give an elementary 
knowledge of business system and organization, including warehouse 
records, pay rolls, time books, supply books, stock requisitions, 
inventories, etc. In connection with this work original problems 
similar to the following are assigned to a class or to individual pupils: 

Problem 67.—Design a time book and pay roll, giving names and 
number of employees, time per day, rate of wages, totals, deductions, 
amounts due, remarks, signatures. Fill out for the present month 
and draw up checks. 
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Problem 70.—You are placed in charge of the supplies of stationery, 
ete., used in a large business office. Design a weekly record sheet to 
show quantity of each class of articles received and quantities passed 
out on requisition each day. Fill out for one week. 

Finally, the pupil is led to the consideration of money Settlements 
and to the general application of the principles of interest to basinegs 
conditions. He calculates the interest on actual accounts, notes, and 
drafts, discounts commercial paper, and equates accounts, Attention 
is also directed to the principle of the card index as applied to the 
record forms considered during the year. 

In the latter part of the year individual problems in estimating and 
business practice are assigned for original work outside of class. The 
pupil is thrown on his own responsibility. He must plan his work, 
select materials, obtain information as to prices and terms from respon- 
sible parties, and prepare diagrams, business forms, and statements to 
explain his work. A few illustrative problems follow. 

Problem 14.—Design a small booth for a food exposition. Estimate 
the quantity of materials required and the cost. 

Problem 88 a.—Prepare a four-place tax table for a rate of 15 
mills. 

Problem 75.—A musical entertainment is to be given in the drill hall, 
Experiment and decide on the best arrangement for seats and plat- 
form. Report on the arrangement that will accommodate the greatest 
number of people to advantage. Submit plans: and seat diagrams, 
Design system of lettering tickets, etc. 

Problem 2.—You are to leave Washington March 23 for a tour of 
the following places, to look after business interests: Boston, Albany, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Memphis, Des Moines, Savannah, 
Charleston (S. C.), Wheeling. Submit report showing detailed plan 
of route selected, provisional time-table, and detailed estimate of 
traveling expenses. Plan for at least ten business hours in Boston, 
Chicago, and Cleveland, eight hours in Milwaukee, and six hours in the 
other cities. 

Problem 3.—You intend to open an office as stenographer and type- 
writer. You secure office room free in return for services. Esti- 
mate the cost of your complete outfit. Write out a business card. 
Prepare detailed statement of costs. 

Problem 57.—Compare the first cost and the monthly running 
expenses of a one-horse delivery outfit and of an automobile of same 
size. Compare delivery capacity per day. Report in detail. 

Other problems call for the preparation of working tables, railway 
schedules, designs for record forms, etc. 

In the course, as a whole, the pupil solves more practical business 
arithmetic problems than can be given in the same time in the form 
of book problems. He learns how to select from a large number of 
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values those essential to a required solution. In complicated caleul 
tions he summarizes and tabulates results and prepares ea. 
Asarule, his interest is stimulated and he learns to feel a responsi- 
bility for the results he obtains. Moreover, in his search for infor- 
mation he is brought in contact with business men and must learn to 
meet business conditions as they actually exist. 

With the growth and development of commercial education and the 
future broadening of the curriculum of our own school there are 
opportunities for the development of this course along many lines. 
Certain of these at once suggest themselyes— 

1. Problems involving a study of the elementary principles of 
finance. 

2. Business working tables—interest, insurance, ete. 

3. Statistics—business and commercial. Work in this line should 
be closely correlated to the work in commercial geography. 

4, Statistical study of the hooks of record of a business, to be cor- 
related with work in higher accounting. 

5. Business organization and system, developed on a basis of sound 
mathematics and accounting. 

6. Cost keeping, the great problem of the manufacturer. 

7, Transportation, a world-wide problem. 

This work, offering exceptional opportunities for sound reasoning 
and for the acquirement of a safe foundation of broad knowledge, 
requires, however, maturer minds and can be given to advantage 
only with an increase in the number of years of the course. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 


The pupil who would excel in any subject requiring expression of 
thought, either spoken or written, must have at his command the 
proper terms and must also know the best and most effective means of 
using these terms. This efficiency can be gained only by careful, sys- 
tematic study and constantpractice. Theaimof the school is, therefore, 
so to graduate the work that this thorough knowledge may be acquired 
and the pupil really become master of a clear method of thought and 
expression. With this intention the work begins in the first year with 
a careful study of the paragraph as a unit of thought and the sentence 
as the means of its development. This includes a study of the elements 
of the sentence, their position, and their proper connection and subor- 
dination in the sentence; also a similar study of the sentence in the 
paragraph, emphasis being given always to clearness and force of 
expression. Here, also, punctuation is carefully reviewed, as the 
pupil is almost daily required to do written work. 

Types of the paragraph are next considered—i. e., narrative, descrip- 
tive, argumentative, and expository—each being analyzed for develop- 
ment of topic and selection and arrangement of thought. From the 
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paragraph as a unit the study is extended to the larger units of com- 
position, beginning with narration. 

Description is studied in a similar manner, objects, persons, and 
places being the subjects for description. Here comparison and con- 
trast are taught, and clearness and force of structure are always con- 
sidered the standard of excellence. 

The work of the fourth quarter, a course in business letter Writing, 
is apparently more clearly adapted to a business school than that 
already pursued, yet it is believed that the previous training is g 
necessity to secure good business letter writing. The series of letters 
begins with brief notes of application and letters of introduction, and 
is followed by a series of business letters on real estate, railroad busi- 
ness, and mercantile affairs, the latter including orders for goods, 
invoices, bills, complaints, and letters explaining contested points in 
business relations. In all these exercises the form and execution are 
first considered, then the body of the letter is criticised for logical 
arrangement and clearness of expression. This work is supplemented 
in the first year by similar letters dictated to the shorthand classes and 
transcribed in typewriting. 

During the first part of the second year, from the works of Shakes- 
peare asa basis, the principles taught in the first year are reviewed, much 
time being given to the manner of expression, so that the pupil besides 
being able to express himself clearly may obtain some degree of force, 
In this study the fundamental principles of argumentation are taught, 
and later, from Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies, asa sample of 
argumentative discourse, a more thorough and technical study of the 
subject is pursued. This work is especially beneficial, since its imme- 
diate aim is to give the ability to reason logically, in which not only 
- the average school boy but many far beyond the age of schooling are 
deficient. 

In the latter part of the year the course which gives the special 
English training of the business school is taken up. This includes— 

1. A series of letters, involving business questions, by which the 
ability to write good letters, gained by the pupil in the first year, is 
tested and strengthened. 

2. A series of letters incorporating descriptions of lost articles for 
identification, descriptions of persons for identification, and deserip- 
tions applied to specifications for work to be done. 

3. A series of papers, including the narration of some simple proc- 
ess, actually accomplished by the pupil himself, such as the construc- 
tion of a simple bookcase or stool, or the making of bread or cake, and 
the narration of a more complex process witnessed by the pupil, such 
as the manufacture of paper or the manufacture of ice by the Hygienic 
Ice Company. 

4. In addition to the above exercises, pupils have used the power 
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to make plans, which has been developed by the drill of the English 
classes, to their work in applied arithmetic, arranging long business 
trips, using their reasoning power in the selection of one route rather 
than another, and in timing their arrival at certain cities to meet proper 
business conditions. They have interviewed prominent business men 
and put the results in shape for publication. In fact, they have coy- 
ered in their exercises business forms from the sending of a telegram to 
the presentation of a carefully reasoned petition for a new high school 
building. This work is of such a nature that absolute accuracy in 
expression is indispensable; thus it forms an excellent test of the ability 
gained by the pupil from his previous training and forms a fitting climax 
for the course of study which is to prepare him for actual service in the 
business world. The written work which is required throughout the 
year affords ample opportunity for the teaching of spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation—points important for success in every calling. 


EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL WORK. 


An exhibit of school work was held in May. As most of the work of 
the Business High School is capable of concrete illustration, a very 
complete showing was made, although the time spent in preparation 
was short and the interruption of regular work slight. The effect 
of this exhibit was twofold: it familiarized the public—particularly 
business men, parents, and teachers—with methods and results of the 
school, and it served to test the ideals and standards of the school, thus 
stimulating and improving the teaching. 


GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


Building accommodations.—The full appreciation of the need of the 
school for a new building shown by school officials, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the District Commissioners renders it unnecessary again to 
call attention to building accommodations, except to note that the 
growth of the school has crowded the classes in mechanical drawing 
from their room in order that it may be used as a class room, and that 
the proximity of the newly erected Census building deprives first- 
floor rooms of needed light and air. 

From its establishment in the Thomson building on Twelfth street, 
in 1890, the problem has been to accommodate pupils who have in 
annually increasing numbers applied for admission. The school out- 
grew the Thomson building in one year. In another year it outgrew 
all available space in the Franklin building. By utilizing basement 
rooms and assembly hall as class rooms it was enabled to remain three 
years in the more commodious Miner School building. In 1895 the 
school was removed to the old District building, which, although 
enlarged in the summer of 1897, is now inadequate. 

Whether the school be judged by value to education broadly or asa 
special means of increasing business knowledge, it has surpassed the 
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expectations of the committee which ten years ago drafted the Tesolu- 
tion creating it. Perhaps the chief reason for this is that the school is 
admirably adapted to the needs of the city. The Swiss schools for 
watchmaking are commended as a happy coordination of education and 
industrial needs. Ina like manner a business school in a city so pre- 
eminently clerical as Washington can not fail to be largely useful to the 
community. In addition the Business High School is prolonging the 
years of study of some hundreds of boys and girls. It is undeniable 
that before the establishment of the school many bright students 
upon completing the eighth grade failed to continue their schooling 
for want of opportunities suited to their ambitions. By many such 
pupils the benefits of the school are so strongly appreciated that they 
now seek one or two years of added education, leaving, whether as 
graduates or not, with increased power. 

Progress of the school.—The school has steadily improved in attend- 
ance and efficiency since its establishment. The present enrollment is 
approximately 700. The last graduating class numbered 108. The 
success and spirit of the school are well set forth in Commissioner 
Macfarland’s address on commencement day, in which he says: 

The Business High School has a high place in my regard. It was the first of the 
high schools that I visited before I was Commissioner, and the favorable opinion I 
then formed of its work has been greatly strengthened by closer and more careful 
observations since I became officially connected with the public-school system. It 
is not simply that the work is what we call practical. It is not simply because it 

directly fits young men and young women for business life, but because of the 
honesty, the thoroughness, and the regard for larger culture with which it is carried 
on. Merely to turn out money-making machines might be valuable in one sense, 
but it would fall very far short of what your faculty and the graduates haye taught 
this community to expect from a business high school. 

As the chief test of a school is in the success of its graduates, care 
has been taken during the past year to trace the members of the last 
graduating class and to obtain statistics relating to members of the 
alumni society. 

Marcu 26, 1901. 


BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 
[Data obtained from report of secretary.] 


1. Average salaries of members: 
1.7 Girls (monthly) "oe = essa aes ene eee ee 7. 55 
2s Boys (monthly) ee sees ees roaeos 
2. Employment of members: 
1. Stenographers— 


= & 
2. Bookkeepers— 
Girls « -22 ea ee ee ee ee 11 
BOYS ws see ce cna ste s fomee cee ee Sree Eee 19 


— 30 
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2. Employment of members—Continued. 


3. Clerks— 
Ord oe icmeor ECO CEU cme Ab MORE SeCCOnCStorbetecuoccancu! Sour 11 
22 
5 — 33 
4. Independent business— 

“Lawyers, boys - ssa. sd25 sus Seat oee vane eee ee ee Sarees 6 
Physicians, boys = os 22 2c. sees pase eens eae rae eee 2 
Newspaper workers; boyeesssseee os es eeis ee see eee eee 2 
Miseellaneous— 

Girls, 2a. doses yeten ated eee dee cee eee 3 
At) PEPPER BEES ACCES PERRO OE par anacep ar emcey ili! 
— 4 
5. Housework, girls— 
Married - - - 
Unmarried 
— 12 
6;, Stud eritay, DOYS = 2s ues erases teeter ere ae a eee ee te ono 7 
7. Unemployed, boys 2 
Total mer bershitp sss cessere aes ao sree oar nea ae eer a 196 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


As the Business High School was established in 1891 the first gradu- 
ating class was naturally a small one, but, with scarcely an exception, 
its members are now, in the broad sense of the term, successful. These 
early graduates of the school have had a greater opportunity in point of 
time than those of more recent date to demonstrate the value of their 
education. Many are in business for themselves, while those who are 
employed by others hold positions of trust and responsibility. Among 
them we find men in banks and railroads and in the offices of insurance, 
real estate, and trust companies. Some, too, are lawyers, and others 
are employed by the Government. One of these has charge of the 
drawings for battle ships and cruisers built by the Government, and 
all, in the judgment of business men, are doing remarkably good work. 

As an example of the record of the class of 1892, a young lawyer, 
who has been retained by the Government in the case in connection 
with the Potomac flats, may be cited. His success at the age of 25 is 
remarkable. Still another of this class occupies a prominent position 
with the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

The graduates of this school, as the Alumni Association records 
show, are in every walk of life, and the letters of commendation 
received from prominent men from all sections of the city are gratify- 
ing in the extreme to the school authorities and to the officers of the 
association. One of the strongest features of the Alumni Association 
is the employment feature, of inestimable value to the members of 
each new graduating class. To be effective it must be cordially sup- 
ported by those graduates who are influential in the business world. 
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These last are so sure of the school’s training that they do not hesitate 
to recommend the new graduates. 


The Business High School fills a need of this 
Washington is in no sense a manufacturing or commercial city, but a 
center of all sorts of clerical work. The school supplies to our busi- 
ness and professional men clerks who are intelligent, carefully trained, 
and thoroughly trustworthy. To show that this statement is conserya- 
tive it is necessary merely to quote the records which show that not 
one of the men of the Alumni Association and but one or two of the 
young women are unemployed. Even at first this employment brings 


in not a beggarly salary, but a fair compensation, averaging $53 for 
men and $38 for women per month. 


particular city, for 


COLORED HIGH SCHOOL. 


The change in the government of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia which took effect July 1, 1900, brought this school for 
the first time in its history under the supervision of the director of 
high schools. Its teachers, earnest in their work at all times under the 
old conditions, have not been less zealous under the new. Indeed, it 
is natural that this closer union of white and colored should inspire 
both teachers and pupils with a purpose to work harder to maintain 
and to raise, if possible, the standard of the school in all its activities, 


THE CURRICULUM. 


At the beginning of the school year the Board of Education granted 
a request for a modification of the curriculum of the school adapted to 
the needs of its pupils. By this change physics was made compulsory 
for all second year classes and chemistry for all third year students, 
while the fourth year class was allowed a general review of arithmetic 
during the last two quarters of the year. The recommendation for 
this variation from the course of study as outlined for the high schools 
of the city was made because it was believed that it better meets the 
needs of the pupils of the M-street school—many of whom must go to 
places outside the District of Columbia as teachers—that they should 
know something of both these sciences rather than that they should 
take two or three years of the one to the exclusion of the other, 
Graduates of this school who are called to the towns and cities of the 
South to teach must know how to do many things and be able to teach 

subjects. 

areal testimony of the principal and teachers of this school that 
few colored boys and girls of high-school grade have any one at home 
to give them help in making their selection of subjects in a course 
largely elective. The majority must depend on themselves for this 
important work. A narrower choice and expert and sympathetic 
teacher advice in selecting electives are giving general ae 
The arithmetic is given because the candidates for the normal schoo 
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need it. It has helped them greatly in their examinations, while those 
who are not candidates have uniformly expressed themselves as hay- 
ing profited from the review of this practical subject. With these 
changes in the curriculum and a strict compliance with the instructions 
of the Board of Education as to the matter of relief from pressure in 
the work of the pupils, the opportunity for making mistakes in the 
selection of studies has been materially lessened, to the advantage of 


the school. 
ANNUAL DRILL. 


It has been the custom of the school to give some kind of an enter- 
tainment during the year in order to raise funds to pay the expenses 
incident to the annual prize drill of the companies of the battalion. 
Under the rules of the Board of Education this was not allowed last 
year. Permission was secured to charge a small fee for admission to 
the park where the drill was held, as it would have been a hardship on 
the cadets to pay a tax. The receipts from the drill were sufficient to 
defray all expenses connected with that event itself and to pay all cost 
attendant upon the exhibition given by the school in June, which is 
referred to below. In spite of these expenditures there is a small 
balance on the right side of the account. 

Three companies participated in the drill. The prize was won by 
Company C, under the command of Captain Mattingly, who received 
the medals from the hand of Gen. H. V. Boynton, president of the 


Board of Education. 
THE EXHIBIT. 


In the opinion of the principal, nothing has heretofore been done by 
the school that has given the public a better idea of its work and pur- 
poses than the exhibit held June 11 and12. It is safe to say that at least 
5,000 people availed themselves of this opportunity to examine the 
work of the pupils, which covered a broad field and embraced nearly 
the whole course of study. There was an emphasis on certain features 
of the work which made the whole display more attractive. The art 
work of the drawing department, the practical application of mechan- 
ics illustrated in many ways in the physics laboratory, the experiments 
in chemistry, the work in biology, the classes in physical training, the 
work of the business department, the finished products of the manual 
training school boys, the work in English, in Latin, in history, in 
German, were all shown with good effect and elicited the commenda- 
tion of visitors. The preparation for this exhibition involved both 
time and labor on the part of teachers and pupils, but the results have 
already proved beneficial to the school, in a better understanding on 
the part of officials and the public of what has been achieved and 
what are the strongest necessities in the problem of improving the 
education now given. 

D ¢ 1901—vor 4——11 
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LUNCH ROOM. 


‘A new feature of the year was the Ce aes oe a tuolh Yoom ; 
the building, where the proper Su aed oe es i Pupils af 
reasonable prices. Some of the pupils s g eee ee ole luncheoy, 
and others supplemented the usual Tune son mae aa home ty 
such articles as soup, cocoa, or fruit. ime. a om cucationi as 4 
the lunch-room privilege to outside ead ; eon in charge have 
earnestly endeavored to make the affair a alone t ; pupils Tespond. 
ing for a while with some degree of enthusiasm, Ao as the £00, 
weather of spring and summer came on many of them spent thei 
recess in the street and made their purchases of hucksters outside di 
the building. The sales have varied from 150 to 350 a day and the 
amount taken in from $2.00 to $8.00. 


SAMPLE MENU. 


A‘cup)of Soup lena user eee see eee 
Bowl of soup, with bread 


The prices quoted were maintained throughout the year, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Exercises in physical training were given to the boys during a part 
of the year. This training, which was given by an instructor once g 
week, made it possible for the boys to exercise fifteen mhinutes a day 
under the command of leaders, with much benefit to themselves, The 
girls took similar exercise simultaneously with the boys, and they also 
were under pupil leadership. The girls remained in their class rooms 
and the boys occupied the corridors during the drill. 


BUILDING ACCOMMODATIONS AND EQUIPMENT. 


The needs of the school in the way of equipment are many. There 
is not a drinking fountain in the building. The pupils, 600 in number, 
are all compelled to go to the basement whenever they want a drink 
of water and to get it froma faucet which empties into an unsightly 
sink. Two drinking fountains in the basement, two on the first floor, 
and two on the second would greatly help the discipline of the school. 
In addition to this, there should be six stationary wash basins in the 
basement, near the toilet rooms, three for the boys and three for the 
girls. In the laboratory of the chemistry department there is an 
imperative need of porcelain-lined sinks. The floors of the building 
are in a bad condition and should be replaced throughout by new ones. 
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PRESSURE OF WORK IN ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Some complaint was made to the Board of Education at the begin- 
ning of last year of overpressure in the high schools, followed by a 
careful investigation of the whole question by the principals of the 
yarious schools and by the director. The result showed some pressure 
in the academic and scientific courses of the first-year class and in the 
groups of normal candidates in both of these courses in the fourth-year 
class. It was found that the pupils of the technical course were not 
overworked in any year, nor were the pupils of the other courses in 
the second and third years. A study of the case showed the condition 
to be due to the following causes: some years ago the board of trustees 
passed a regulation forbidding the assignment of lessons for home 
study to pupils of the lower grades and limiting the requirements for 
home work in the upper grades to a very short time per day. The 
practical result of this regulation has been to throw the real burden of 
school work upon the teacher, while the pupil has been ‘‘carried” 
instead of developed in habits of independent study and personal 
responsibility. As a consequence of these conditions, year after year 
pupils have come into the high schools lacking the power properly to 
master their tasks by themselves, without the habit of study, and with 
little or no sense of responsibility. In addition to these facts, the 
difference of system between the graded schools and the high schools 
has tended to embarrass the pupil. In the former school, one teacher, 
teaching all subjects of each grade and having not more than forty or 
fifty pupils, has been able to get intimately acquainted with them and 
to exercise immediate and constant watchfulness over their work; but 
in the high schools, where, owing to the *‘ department plan,” each pupil 
is taught by from four to six teachers, some of whom meet him only 
one hour per week, and where he is only one of perhaps two hundred 
or more pupils with whom that teacher may have to deal, the pupil 
must of necessity be left in a greater measure to look after himself 
and manage his own school affairs. It was felt by many that certain 
texts used in the high school were too difficult for the average first-year 
pupil and that simpler material should be employed at the beginning of 
the course. Because of these conditions the board of education, upon 
the recommendation of the director of high schools, in November, 1900, 
passed a rule requiring that during the first half year, in the case of the 
academic and scientific first-year pupils, one of the five weekly lessons 
in algebra, Latin, German, and French should be an unprepared one 
on the part of the pupil. One of the four lessons per week in history 
was dropped, and music was not required, asformerly. The text-book 
used by the first-year class in the study of English—De Quincey’s The 
Revolt ofa Tartar Tribe—being deemed too difficult, has been replaced 
by one more within the grasp of the students—Parkman’s Defeat of 
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Braddock. The work of the second and third year classes WAS not 


modified. é Se TeORCOTTE: 
The principal and, indeed, the only cause for concern in the Case of 


the fourth-year normal candidates was the tension induced by the 
anxiety of this group of pupils concerning the normal-schoo| exami. 
nation. In their effort to secure a high rating in the high schoo] 
these students, mostly young ladies, were worrying to such a q 
that what was a proper requirement for the average fourth-year Pupil 
was an overburdensome one for them. In order to lighten the preg. 
sure uponthem, they were permitted to take only three major subjects 
instead of the four formerly demanded for graduation, but with y 
required aggregate of eighteen hours of class work per week, the time 
to be made up in music, physical training, and drawing. This step 
relieved the strain upon the normal group materially, but it is Worthy 
of note that few pupils have taken advantage of the opportunity to go 
through the fourth year with less than the former requirement of four 


major studies, 


gree 


DISCIPLINE. 


The character of every system of discipline must be determineq by 
the material with which it has to deal and the object it has jn view, 
The class of pupils attending the Washington high schools can hot be 
excelled in any schools of the like kind in the country. The large 
number of persons employed in the Government service and the great 
group attracted to the capital city as a place of residence appreciate 
the advantages offered by the public schools and place their childreiy 
in them. Naturally the tone of these pupils is high in culture, char- 
acter, and ideals of conduct. 

Ina school community certain restrictions must be placed upon the 
individual for the benefit of the many. Pupils are shown that only 
such limitations as the experience of the school has proved to be 
necessary are made. Again, they are’taught to take that attitude 
toward the community interest which shall insure the benefit of the 
greatest number, and to do this of their own free will. In this way 
they are led voluntarily to adjust themselves to the circumstances in 
which they live, as they must do at a later stage when they undertake 
to establish themselves in the community of grown men and women. 

Aside from regulations necessary to the smooth running of large 
schools, whose machinery should operate without friction or jar, 
there is a greater discipline expected which should largely deter- 
mine the value of the school in the community. If it is the func- 
tion of the high school to sharpen the intellect, train the body, 
and develop the character, surely its greatest responsibility will be 
to realize the last of these three requirements. The word “char- 
acter” in this statement should have larger content in the teacher’s 
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mind than has been given to the term by many. It should mean 
something more than that a boy is to be honest to his teacher and his 
mates. Teachers are bound to train pupils to do something more than 
abide by the moral law. In the plastic years of high-school life there 
is a happy opportunity for implanting the highest ideals of conduct. 
Manhood which is clean, strong, and aspiring, womanhood which is 
pure, gentle, and altruistic, can and must be taught as the noblest 
achievements of school life. These great things can not, however, be 
taught by ‘* preaching” nor can they be instilled into the young by any 
doctrine of fear. 

It is most unwise to establish during the four years or the high schoo. 
any other incentive than those which will be in operation after the 
diploma has been received and the larger life begun. Asa consequence 
there should be no **demerits,” but rather a constant effort to empha- 
size those forces which control conduct and fix character: deference 
to public opinion, the desire for the approval of the community, the 
recognition of the rights of others, and aspiration for community bet- 
terment. These ideas, when accepted as the standards of a school, 
breed in the pupils self-development and self-control, an elevated school 
tone resulting in the highest type of character training. Through the 
prevalence of these ideas the strong are strengthened and the weak and 
shifty are developed in « way to lessen their menace to society. 

It is a pleasure to bear witness to the fact that the teachers of the 
high schools are almost unanimously in sympathy with these principles 
and commendably efficient in the training of their students to exact of 
themselves the highest standards of routine discipline and character 
development. 

LIBRARIES. 


The libraries of the white schools are unfortunately at a standstill. 
It has been possible to secure, through the contingent fund, a brief list 
of periodicals for each school library, also a few of the most-needed 
reference books. Yet this provision hardly keeps pace with the wear 
and tear incident to the proper use of the libraries. It is most deplora- 
ble that the M Street High School, which especially needs an abundance 
of helpful books, is but poorly supplied. In fact, its collection hardly 
deserves the name of a library at all, not a few of the books being 
merely old school text-books worn out and left behind by those who 
have withdrawn from the school. There are some reference books in 
good condition and a few books of a general character fitted to the 
needs of the school, but the necessity for a generous appropriation for 
books is great. When the new city library shall be completed, this 
need for books will be partly met, but only partly. Books are 
required in a school library near at hand. The library is, for the 
English and history teacher at least, a working laboratory. To be 
effective it must be adequate and accessible. It is again respectfully 
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urged that a sum of money fitted to these needs be secured by a Special 
ae sion of the Congressional appropriation. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Some one has said that ‘‘the scholar is the complaining man who 
Gag fem Hh aal OxaReS (ew little. The trained student Who jg 
deficient in health may have the ability to concentrate his attention 
upon Greek roots, Latin constructions, and differential calculus, but 
the effort is expensive. Why? Because the machinery which Makes 
blood and sends it to the brain is not in good condition, The machinist 
who does not use the oil can can not compete with the wise Man who 
takes time to prepare his machine for the day’s work, : 

Work must appeal to sense and not to sight. In the introductory 
talks to this year’s first-year (freshman) class an effort was made to 
show the intimate relation between mind and body. These pupils 
know that exercise develops the muscles and through the muscular 
system the nervous system, but parents as well as pupils must learn 
that the brain substance itself develops along with growth of herve 
and muscle. An awkward girl has often been quickened by gymna- 
sium work into a successful student. Through the work of the schoo] 
it must be shown in the home that the brain is an organ as material as 
the muscles of arms or legs, that the relationship is intimate, and that 
with increased muscular power comes increased mental force. 

Physical training is no longer a fad, but a necessity. Over two 
hundred cities have incorporated it as part of the public-school system, 
three hundred colleges employ men and women who make it their life 
work, hundreds of gymnasiums have been established by Germans and 
Swedes, and the great metropolitan newspapers devote more space to 
athletics and health notes than to Congressional debates, There is 
always danger, however, of the pendulum swinging too far, Wash- 
ington educators are conservative and will, it is believed, avoid that 
pitfall. 

HYGIENE AND ANATOMY. ' 

The ignorance of our pupils about their bodies is appalling. If so 
little is known about the machine, how can it be kept in working 
order? The director of the work enlightens her own immediate pupils 
on the necessity of caring for the body and prescribes ways and means, 
but the program precludes the possibility of reaching all the pupils 
more than once a year. Our most imperative need is an intelligent 
committee of influential men and women who will select practitioners 
of medicine (men and women who know how to talk) to lecture to 
our pupils on the organs, their uses and abuses. Supplementing the 
exercises, such talks would be invaluable. One a month (on a regu- 
larly appointed day) for all first-year pupils, then for second-year 
class, and so on, would enable all pupils to hear two lectures before 
the close of school in June. 
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ATHLETIC CLUBS FOR GIRLS. 


The three athletic clubs were never in so flourishing a condition as 
at present. The examinations have been more rigid, but in spite of 
this the applicants have been more numerous. These clubs are 
organized and governed by pupils under the direction of teachers. 
The pupils seem to govern themselves, but no important move is made 
without a conference with the director of the work. An expert 
teacher is present and leads all games. A new feature will be attempted 
this year in sports and games. The plan is to develop the senses, 
sight, touch, and hearing through games which will introduce objects 
of various color, size, form, and tones. Progression along this line 
will be effected by recognizing form, color, or tones, stationary and 
then moving. 

Fifty-nine girls applied and 49 passed the physical examination to 
enter the Girls’ Athletic Club at the Central High School. The 10 
doubtful ones were sent to physicians. One of the 10 was declared 
strong enough to enter games; the remainder were advised to take the 
milder exercises in the regular course for one year. 


REVISED SECOND-YEAR EXERCISES. 


Finding the interest not so great as in the other classes, it was deemed 
wise to revise the exercises of the second year. Progression is achieved 
through more complicated movements and the threefold value of the 
work more accentuated. The spirit of the work in this class is improy- 
ing and the lesson they are trying to learn is this: that a woman’s 
body can not be improved without improving her character. A woman 
whose head is properly poised, who walks easily and fearlessly, has 
noble thoughts and true impulses. 


TRAINING FOR BOYS. 


Physical training for the boys of the high schools was inaugurated 
in January, 1901, thus covering twenty weeks, or one hundred half 
hour’s work for each pupil. The work consisted of elementary or 
free-hand work conducted weekly in the drill halls of the schools 
which haye no gymnasium. Realizing that this work was somewhat 
of an experiment it was thought advisable to start the practice work 
at once. Pupils were instructed in the drill hall by sections, the days 
when the instructor was assigned to the different schools being so 
selected that the majority of pupils had a free period. It was found 
that a very small number of pupils had any idea of what physical 
training means more than preparing for baseball, football, or some 
other athletic work. When they were given the free-hand exercises 
it was heard on all sides, ‘‘ What good does that do” pupils, thinking 
that in order to get exercise they needed a 5-pound dumb-bell or an 
Indian club. The work of this initial year was conducted somewhat 
blindly, as the physical conditions were not known, more than what 
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could be observed from class work. For this reason a: work 
only was given, as it could not harm the most MONEE ifteen min. 
utes’ daily work was started the last week in February, with the pupils 
assembled in the corridors or class rooms, the work being directed by 
pupils who had shown some fitness for the position of leaders, The 
idea of this work was to relieve the mind and better the circulation 
of the blood through exercises given to accelerate respiration. his 
period should be a great benefit to pupils, aside from the relaxation, 
Athletic teams were organized in each of the schools and competed 
in the different athletic contests held during the season, Central High 
School winning the relay championship of America at Philadelphia, 
the Western High School also sending a relay team. The annual high 
school field day was of unusual interest, as each high school had 
strong team. The championship was not decided until the last event 
was finished, the Central School winning by 14 points. Each of the 
four schools had strong teams in the baseball league, it taking a 10- 
inning game to decide the championship. A field day was held in the 
yard of the M-street school, all of the events being well contested, 


CADETS. 


The cadet regiment of the year 1900-1901 was organized under the 
supervision of its military instructor, Col. Burton R. Ross, during the 
first week of October, 1900. The cadets were instructed for two 
months with such intelligence and enthusiasm that the regiment was 
allowed to participate in the parade which occurred on the 12th of 
December in celebration of the centennial of the District of Columbia. 
The regiment presented itself with credit on this occasion, but gained 
more laurels on the 4th of March, when it acted as part of the Presi- 
dent’s guard in the inaugural parade. 

The third time the regiment was exhibited was on May 2, 1901, in 
the annual regimental drill. After the regiment, accompanied by the 
United States Marine Band, had paraded through a portion of the 
city it was presented by its colonel, Clarence E. Boesch, to the Com- 
missioners, and was then inspected by Gen. George H. Harries. On 
the completion of inspection the cadets participated in a sham battle. 
This, the first battle in the history of the regiment, was fought under 
the supervision of the military instructor and was a success in every 
particular. 

The last appearance of the cadets was on June 4 and 5, on which 
days the several companies participated in their annual competitive 
drill. The movements were executed ina creditable manner, C Com- 
pany of the Central School winning the prize for the greatest profi- 
ciency. At the conclusion of the drill parade was formed and the 
regiment disbanded for the year. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS A NECESSITY. 


The value of public education to the state is twofold; it should pre- 
pare the many for good citizenship by increasing the general intelli- 
gence and the competency in pursuit of the means of a livelihood: it 
should develop in the stronger few a capacity for leadership, leader- 
ship of two kinds—that which actively formulates the plans by which 
great movements are guided, from the management of a business house 
to the control of public policy, and that which, by honesty of purpose 
and breadth of view, educates that portion of the community with 
which it comes in contact to better standards of thought and action. 
One person so trained is of greater value to the state than a hundred 
who have only the elementary training which results in an ability to 
earn their daily bread, because the one guides the hundreds and so 
makes all of greater worth. If the education of the one cost the peo- 
ple ten times as much as that of the many, it is still money well 
invested. The truth of this is recognized by the State governments 
in the aid given State universities. 

Between the primary education for all and the higher institutions 
for the selected few stand the high schools, whose business it is to 
prepare those who desire it for the pursuit of this more highly special- 
ized training and to fit those who can go no farther for their share in 
this highest form of citizenship. An institution must be judged 
worthy to exist by the measure in which it accomplishes the object for 
which it was created. To this judgment the Washington High School 
is prepared to submit. 

Twenty-two per cent of the graduates of the academic schools enter 
college. These pupils are scattered among the many institutions from 
Harvard to Leland Stanford, from Holyoke to Woman’s College, and 
in every college the record is one of credit. The following extracts 
are from the many letters and records received from the colleges. At 
the conclusion of a letter in which certificate rights of Johns Hopkins 
are given to the Washington schools, Mr. T. R. Ball says: 

The dean and I have an excellent opinion of the Washington High School boys 
who have been here, some of them being among our best students. 

Harvard and Yale send from time to time the records of boys, some 
of whom are found in the highest ranks; none among the failures. 
The head of the English department of Lehigh writes: 

I think highly of the boys you send us and of the preparation they receive; most 
of all because the best of them are able to do sustained work. 

The record of Leland Stanford is equally fine and comes with 
enthusiastic praise of three boys who haye distinguished themselves in 
English and drawing. 
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From the colleges for girls the report concerning the standing of 
the school is uniformly good, and from each comes the eis! eld 
nition of the exceptionally strong work of certain students. W oman’s 
College in an official record of ten girls characterizes the work of eight 
as fine, superior, or excellent. In a private letter from one of the 
Smith College professors is the comment that the registrar had said 
the Washington High School had never sent a poor girl to Smith, 
This is confirmed by the official report of the registrar that the prep- 
aration is high. At the present time one of our girls is in Germany, 
on the European fellowship of Bryn Mawr. 

The 50 or 60 men who graduate from West Point each year are in 
the sternest sense picked men. Applicants for admission to the Mili- 
tary Academy are appointed from the keenest minds of the different 
sections of the United States. They in turn are subjected to a rigid 
examination before entrance. Once entered, not more than a third 
usually stand the test of the severe course. It is the proud record of 
the Washington High School that not one boy sent from it has failed, 
and that the list of those who have stood in the proud upper five from 
year to year is too long for publication. : ; 

The body of workers to which the greatest numbers of high-school 
graduates belong is the teachers of the public schools. Comment on 
the importance of this profession, on the far-reaching, vital influence 
it exercises, is unnecessary. But it should be considered that it has 
been found impossible to secure from other sources teachers capable 
of doing work so good as that done by those trained here in the normal 
school. It should further be considered that each year the normal 
school accepts 50 (white) members to be given professional training; 
that until very recently only graduates of the high schools were 
accepted, and that now but 5 of the 50 may be college graduates; that 
hence the only academic preparation received by the greatest number 
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of this great body of teachers is that which has been 
schools of the city. It is clear that the influence of 
extend through every branch of the public schools, since almost every 
teacher in the first five grades, many in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
some in the high schools, most of the special teachers, and nearly the 
entire normal-school force are graduates of the Washington ‘high 
schools. If a school did no work but this of preparing the men and 
women who are to hold in their hands the physical, intellectual, and 
moral training of the children of the city, it would be an institution 
of inestimable value, whose maintenance, through the loyal support of 
the citizens of the District, would be an imperative public necessity. 
But this is not all. In every phase of the city’s activity are to be 
found former students of the high schools. Fourteen commissioned 
and 27 noncommissioned officers of the District regiment, led by 
General Harries in the Spanish war, 1898, were high-school boys. 
Many served in the ranks. Many more officers served in the United 
States Navy, and from the campaign in Cuba to the present moment, 
through the conduct of affairs in China and the Philippines, the high- 
school boy has proved that his education has fitted him to be a leader 
of men. 

The professions of law and medicine are filled with graduates of the 
schools. The assistant district attorney is a high-school graduate. 
Seventy-five members of the Bar Association are high-school boys; 
in fact, there is scarcely a law firm of note in Washington that 
does not contain one or more of them. In medicine the record is 
equally good. The health officer is a high-school boy; another is 
superintendent of Garfield Hospital. In the staffs of other hospitals 
and in private practice here in the city are to be found 60 others. 
Three of the girls who have been graduated from the training school 
for nurses are now directors of departments of large city hospitals. 

In the business world the same condition prevails. High-school 
boys are architects, draftsmen, builders, engineers, and machinists. 
Positions of trust in banks and offices are filled by them. They are 
heads of departments in large stores. They are conducting business 
for themselves. The Star, Post, and Times, from the business depart- 
ment to the editorial staff, count high-school boys among their num- 
ber. In other words, where trained brains and hands and quickness of 
thought are wanted there are the pupils of the high schools. 


given by the high 
that training must 


CONCLUSION. 


I wish to express for all teachers of the high schools, as well as for 
myself, my appreciation of consideration and support given by your- 
self and the members of the Board of Education throughout the year. 

Very respectfully, 
F. R. Lane, 
Director. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of 
& Style of Bes ieee 
Name. Location. building. Size. Description, 

Spe cst ee ee Ge Ee ans 2 Be: 
ee Feet. ) 
a cellar: 0, between 6th and 7th | Brick..-.--- 197 by 55 | Three stories and 

edges ‘streets NW. aa ey, basement, 

2 _.| 7th and C streets Si. -.- g y 3 
Wea i _.| 85th and T streets NW.- 694 by é 
First divisio’ R street, between 17th |.-..- (Wecdece 73 by 83 | Two stories ang 
basement. 


AGGIE. nee | street and New Hamp- 


shire avenue NW. 
shire a 50 hy 100 | Three stories anq 


e 14th and Q streets NW... 

Berret ---- | 14th and Q Haeene 

Dennison R, between 13th and |...--d0.----- 92 by 89 |.<.-2 do. 
14th streets NW. 


Force ...------20se20800"- | Massachusetts avenue, 
between 17th and 

| 18th streets NW. 

.| 18thand K streets NW.- 


Franklin... 
Harrison... 13th, between V and W 
streets NW. 
Phelps...-------+------++ Vermont avenue, be- 
tween Tand U streets 
ees 
Thomson ...----+++-+--=* | 12th, between K and L ]....- donessee 91 by 28 | Three stories and 
streets NW. basement, 
Second division: 
Abbott... New York page and |..... d0mesee= 102, by; 12 |-.-.. Coley 
TS SEESSE.N Wout |e ae ita | ee a eld (Der Sete 
Eckington qsteand Quincy streets |..--- Owes < 72 by 94 Ne stories and 
NE. asem. 
Henry ...--.---.--------- O, between 6th and 7th |...-- Opec 89 by 73 | Three si Ne 
streets NW. : Bheenrones and 
MOMS .cete sete ene R street, between New 81 by 69 Two st athe 
Jersey avenue and : basement iitc 
5th street NW. 4 
Polk -| 7th and P streets NW... 70 by 84 |..... do 
Seaton... .| I,between 24 and 3d 94 by 69 | Three storiesand: 
streets NW. Pas basement aes 
Twining ..-.-.----------- 3d, between N and 0 |....- doses! Sl by 69 | Tw on 
: streets NW. {eceeranek eet and 
Webster... .| 10th and Hstreets NW..|-.-.-. 0n.-s-= 107 by 84} Three stories and 
Third division: | basement. 
TEN alck course apererenes E : 
t 3 3d and D streets SE..... PEt dO Saree | Sl by 69 Tivo stories and 
e & Ee | Asem 
Carbery .......---------- | 5th, between D and E |..... dow... 70 by st]... some 
TEM ins ho oa b ; aa sa 
poorer cen B and C]..... dope rd by 934}... do eae 
NOX ~.--- ++ 200+ ee ee eens oth street between G |.....d 7 r 83 
street and Virginia | Ses 70) by 83')----- dO ejene caeaeee 
Neco AKG. | avenue SE. 
McCormick...-.......--- 3d, between M and N 
i streets SE. 
Maury | B, between 12th and 
Peabody 13th streets NE. 
Se eee C and 5th streets NE ...!._... do 9 by 9/7 ; 
Tne Seer Lee ee toe Pace, : ‘ fen and 
s semen 
Towers ...... Sth and Gs 40 by 22 | Two stories. 
Bin eened 8 streets SE... Mf stories. 17... 
Rees " -| 56 by 104 a odetories and 
| D, ween 7th a: = ent, 
streets SE. nd 8th |..... do...... 99 by 76 ure stories and 
asement. 
F and 6th streets SW = 
arf re Sl by 69 Bo. stories and 
i, berweeD C and D fendo...n 70 by Bt |. edn 
Greenleaf --. 4}, between M and N Nene Camere Pa eos 
Jeers Streets SW.) a (| ae Re ee OWresrcnsasadd 
PAD Sams Hie aA D and 6th streets SW ...].....do 17 by 88 
Poiana: Or SS in| Seana 72 by 88 | Three stories and 
se teeeeeee eee 12th street, between |.....do 72 by 32 basement. 
Marylandavenueand ai 72 by 32 | Two stories....... 
F Street SW. 
Smallwood ........-...-. I, between 3d and 4} - =i 
Fifth division: streets SW. 70 by 83 | Two stories and 
‘Addison see en P, between 324 and 33d ESSN 
purest NW. laser eam o4 by 98 ]..... (lsc osencece 
th street, between M 
street and Olive ave-| secre 6S by 82]..... WW mececinesees 
Curtis .._. nue NW. 
ict ++-+------| O, between 32d and 33d |.....do 7 7 
streets NWcic oa Dae oe 97 by 79| Three stories and 
basement. 


= Part of Wallach site. 
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When | No. of | Size of - 
How heated. erected rooms.| site. | Valueofsite, (Cost eet Total cost. 
: Sq. feet. 
Steainae seen qetenie tees ti eaaame 1883 49 | 96,300 | $137,625.00 | $118,078.00 | $255, 703.00 
Ronee Clipse rearracsaroccsceee| taba! 2 (a) rs es ae 
Furnace and steam......s......] 1898 29 | 118/308} 30\doo.00 | 144/000 08 181 cbs: So 
IPULNACE oases 2 cscsaccceocusees 1888 8 11, 460 17, 240. 00 26, 652.00 43, 892. 00 
9} 5,000} 15,000.00} 25,048.50 40, 048, 50 
12} 24,648 23,200.00 | 45, 181.00 68, 381. 00 
12} 21,828} 60,000.00] —_ 36, 215.00 96, 215.00 
1869 16} 14,946 | 41,100.00 | 138,000.00} 229, 100. 00 
i 1890 8] 11,540} 19,200.00] 97/796. 00 46, 996. 00 
eens Geren een cer tcrd pakorh 8| 11,468] 19,466.00] 24,521.00 43, 987.00 
Pasa dO duassessessses dasdse oo tes. | IST7 6 3,229 6,780.00 8,000.00 | 14, 780. 00 
t 
bess AO igtsa seers tes seeseaees "| 21876 9} 6,448] 16,120.00 | 20, 000.00 36, 120. 00 
Pee AO sees asec cerye see Ph eaes|- 1808 S| 13,500} 10,800.00] 28,383.74 39, 183.74 
Steam ....2..2.. porepetenr apes 1880 12} () (>) 45, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 
Futnate set oot s meats S4 1883 8| 18,318] 11,500.00 | — 23,670.00 35, 170. 00 
1891 8} (>) (» 27, 000. 00 27, 000. 00 
1871 12] 18,750] 24,875.00} 35,000.00 | 59,375.00 
1883 18,717 | 11,230.00 | 24,070.00 35,300. 00 
| 
1884 12| 8,418) 21,000.00 | —_41, 03.00 62, 058. 00 
8} 8,500 8,500.00 | 22,065.00 30, 565. 00 
8| 11,751 8,800.00 | 29, 980. 00 38, 780. 00 
8} 7,500} 11,000.00} 28,368.25 39, 868.25 
8} 10,928 5,500.00 | 25,135.00 30, 635.00 
Fen do: ssuseen ee emcees ot E1870 4| 13,575 4,395. 00 7,000. 00 11,395.00 
You ow ad:ce casa eeesaee a =| G1 S86 8} 18,792} 6,000.00} 25,798.00 31,798. 00 
Staaiin Sote ee eee ross 1879 12! 14,620] 21,900.00 | 38, 150.00 60, 050. 00 
Stoves... 2} 3,163] 2,370.00 1,200.00 3,570. 00 
Furnace. 8 (Qo) () 24,999. 00 24, 999, 00 
| 
Stennis eee ese 14| 96,760 106,436.00 40,000.00 | 146, 436. 00. 
Rurnacceess ses Sete 1882 8] 8,958 7,835.00 18,232.00 26, 067.00 
end GIS aneaneeeaa eeree ene leer, 8| 13,189 6,594.00 |. 24,992. 00 $1,586. 00: 
Wen dO ese Fee Sess 1896 $} 15,000 | 10,500.00 35,027. 00 
Steam ..... 1872 20| 69,788 | 38,400. 00 110, 400. 00 
Stoves... 1870 4| 5,837 2,918.00 | 7,418, 00 
| 
Furnace. 1888 8| 14,190} $519.00} 26, 652.00 35,171.00 
We dO sat eutecscsew tne cne cece.) |. 1885 S| 12,450 7,470.00 | 29,313.00 36,783.00 
Rea O wel tree nc cpete cesta cscc=|S1859 S| 14,400 7,700.00 | 25,952.00 33, 652. 00 
Stem intetee feos ces trees osseas| C1875 10 | 24,396 | 18,500.00} 60, 000. 00 78,500.00 


*> Part of Central High School site. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA, 


Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continned, 
) 


tyle of z 
Name. Location. building, Ei. Description, 
ren Feet. = 
ss rll nere eater Saat pen Uand V Ope Paes and 
streets NW. o nt. 
Grant.cactaeseeeeeeee ee G, between 2ist and 22d |..... Ov esece 92 by 88 | Three stori¢g and 
ae eas streets NW. mousement, 
High Street. .| 85th and § streets NW.. Ae) Stories... 
Jackson .| U,between 30th and 81st mes zporles and 
oy streets NW. Shanes ent, 
Threlkeld ........... .«..| 36thstreetand Prospect |..... dO warsee| 75 by 29 | Two stories... 
BCE ts NW do 67 by 85 | Two storie 
o VW .-}5.6.-00 2.2... ye § iS 
loner iacccssh ecocemesceed 24th and F streets 3 basement, and 
Weightman ...........-. M and 23d streets NW..]..... doweeees 76 by 83 }..... GOs ere 
ixth divisi aries 
Sree Beteee Arthur place, between |....- dO .....- 67 by S4 300 sees Whee: 
B and C streets NW .. 5 
.| I, between 6th and 7th |..... dOeeceus 70 by 84 }..... GOs sett 
streets NE. a 5 
North Capitol, between |..... Gonwetes 70 by $4 |..... bole prces i ee 


Langdon (county) 


Madison 


-| Ist and G streets N W 
-| Bladensburg road .. 
-| 5th and K streets NE.. 


Seventh division (county): 
White— 
Brightwood ......... 
Bunker Hill Road... 
Brookland 


Conduit Road 
Hubbard . 


Johnson 


Mount Pleasant 


Reservoir. 
Tenley .... 
Woodburn 


Colored— 
Brightwood 


Fort Slocum 
Grant Road 


K and L streets NW. 


Langdon, D. C. (Queens 
Chapel road). 
G and 10th streets NE .. 


G and 14th streets NE 
7th, between F and G 
streets NE, 


lo 
Pere dO eecene 70 by 


Brightwood, D.C .. 


Bunker Hill road 
Pisa D.C. 


sing and Wallace 
streets. 

Connecticut avenue 
extended. 

Conduit road........... 

Kenyon street, between 
11th and 12th street. 

School and Grant 
Streets, Mount Pleas- 
ant, 

Steuben street, between 
Brightwood and Sher- 
man avenues NW. 

School street, Mount 
Pleasant. 

Conduit road 


TenleyaDiCree-ecrceeee 


Wilson 


Eighth division: 
White (city) — 
Buchanan 


Riggs road, near Blair 
road. 


Military road, near 
Brightwood. 
Marshall street, be- | Brick 
tween Brightwood 
and Sherman ave- 
nues NW. 

Blair road . 


and 6th | Frame and 
streets NW. brick, —|f------- 
Central avenue, be- | Brick ....... 70 by 


tween Erie and Supe- 
rior streets NW. 


E, between 13th and |.....do 
14tn streets SE. 
12th and G streets SE...|.....do. 


llth, between G and I 


eee--dO......] 70 by 
streets SE. 


and 
asement, 
---| Two stories. __ 
Two stories and 
basement 
84 Jo... do 
$4 |.....do 


Wo stories 
basement, 


Two stories 


basement. 


se-]eeeeedO.... 


One story 


Two stories 
basement, 


and 


One story... 


Two stories....... 
Two stories and 


basement. 


Three stories and 
basement. 

Two stories and 
basement. 


S4 


= 


PUBLICS CHOOLS =O STKE UDISTRLOULOHECOLUMETE 175 


Nome, location, description, and cost of buildings owned—Continued 


ey When | No.of | size of 
How heated. erected, rooms.| ite. |Value of site, |Cost oe Total cost, 
Sq. feet. 

FALE teen ee caneeeccence onan | 1892 S| 18,204 $9,925.00 | $97,046.46 | —¢36, 971.46 
St@am).6.2-40i6e- 0s nesneane 1882 12} 21,033, 16, 826. 00 40, 428.00 57,254. 00 

Stoves .. 1853 2 7,296 4,330.00 3, 000. 7, 33 
Furnace 1889 8| 17,825| 10/700.00 | _98’ 73100 39,181.00 
1868 4] 5,068 3,500. 00 5,000.00 8,500. 00 
1898 8] 10,710 8,763.50 | 29,055.29 37, 818.79 
1886 8) 13,712) 13,712.00] 29, 394.00 43,036.00 
1889 8) 19,590] 15,672.00] 27,652.00 43,324. 00 
1884 8| 22,013 6,600.00 22,071.00 28, 671.00 
1887 8| 10,995 9,985.00} 24, 973.00 34,958. 00 
1881 12} 12,764] 22,800.00} 40, 116. 00 62,416.00 
1881 4| 32/670 800.00 4, 000. 00 4, 800. 00 
1897 8] 18,671 9,999.45 | 98979. 61 38, 979.06 
StOVES|sss- sw esseemesutccstedsesos 1897 £ 43,560 800. 00 7, 964.11 | 8,764.11 
8| 9,980 6,468.00 | 25, 644.00 32,112. 00 
8] 10,000} 10,000.00} 26, 152. 00 36, 152. 00 
8| 12,650 8,475.50 | 26,524.50 35, 000. 00 
i 8| 18,234 5,470.00 | 20,885.00 26,355. 00 
1| 43,560 900.00 2,700.00 3, 600. 00 
\ 8] 15,000 2,475.00} 21,552.00 24,027.00 
4 6, 000. 00 9, 887. 48 15, $37.48 
1 1, 089.00 1,200. 00 2,289. 00 
8 9,375.60 | 38,046.44 47, 422. 04 
8 ) 28, 846.47 28, 846.47 
8| 15,000 4,500.00} 23, 988.00 28, 488. 00 
4] 25,580 | 12,265.00 9, 300. 00 21,565.00 
4] 89,760 2,000. 00 5, 992.18 7,992.18 
+ 8] 43,560| 10,890.00) 27, 920.00 38,810. 00 
4) 22,174 2,696.50} 10,210.00 12,906. 50 
43,560 3,500. 00 1, 200.00 4,700. 00 
30,000 7,650.00 | 29,083.13 36,783.13 
1| 21,780 1, 089.00 500.00 1,589.00 
2] 43,560 4,356.00 | 1,200.00 5,556. 00 
2| 7,200! 3,600.00 2, 604. 38 6,204.38 
1| 21,780 1,100.00} _ "500.00 1,600. 00 
10} 18,150) 9,075.00 17, 428.00 26,503. 00 
8| 15,000 9,000.00 | 26, 000. 00 35,000. 00 
en Oe sate eee Ma rere nee 11605 8| 20,584 10,000.00} 27,562.43} 37,562.43 
Steam ........ elit gterates 2 1872 6| 7,776 5,100.00 16,000.00} 21,100. 00 
Furnace....... Reerk & FAG 1890 S| 11,588 8,691.00 |. 25,972,00°| | || 34,663. 00 

if ' 1 


*Part of Mount Pleasant school site: - 


176 PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings ouned—C Jontinued 


ia oer = ma Style of | 


Name. Location. | puilding. | Size. Description, 
Eighth division—Cont'd, “= 
White (county )— | | Teet. 
Benning=..-.2....-.- Benning, D.C... ---| Brick.. TWo storie 


Anacostia road -. | Frame. 
.| Congress Heights, D. G2.) Brick. 


Anacostia Road 
Congress Height: 


ae Story. 

wo stories 

basement, and” 
stor 


Good Hope .......--. Good Hope, D.C ........ Frame. One 
Van Buren .........: Jefferson street, Ana- | Brick.. Two sto 

costia, D. C. basement, “"4 
Van Buren annex...|-.-.. CO wiiek ou tioviieatenbaeten ice GoSeeret|seteeveter o2 Three stories 


Colored (county)— " Sees ie fae se | 
Benning Road Benning road .........- Frame... -| T Wo storie 
Beek OO 


Birney Nichols ayenue, Hills- 

dale, D.C. 
Burrville =. ssecscee Burrville; Di Coitegscceetecree 
Garfield Seee- ce eae Garfield) Di GSscoisesctsieoeee do .. 
Hillsd alee. ceseseses Nichols avenue, Hills- __... do... 


dale, D.C. 
Colored (city )— 
H 


igh .. M street, between Ist | Brick -- by 147 | Three stories and 
street and New Jer- basement, 
sey avenue NW. 
Ninth divisio} 
Briggs ... E and 22d streets NW... ....- (iS io 67 by 83 | Two stories and 
basement. 
‘Garrisonwacecnkee see sees 12th, between R andS ..... do seutes 7USaD Van oLl acces UO ee cage 
streets NW. hey 
Maproder:sets-seeceen cee M, between 16th and ..... dozeccee 56 
17th streets NW. 
Phillips ceeceke ceeeweeee N, between 27th and ..... do feces 1270, 
28th streets NW. 
Stevens.n Paces him Se 2ist, between Kand L ..... Okesce-| cor emeenan ere Three stories and 
streets NW. basement. 
Sumner.... M and 17th streets NW. _.... ao 
Wormley .. Prospect avenue, be- 


tween 33d and 34th 
streets NW. 
Tenth division: | 


Banniekér \ cite a ccsewer 3d, between K and L ..... GO seeesy SL bY 69) /cecus st Coy SS on 
streets NW. en 
Douglass seco ees | an cue Pierce streets }.-... GOK recefue erence ees | Suees Gobet aera 
} 
Garnet ...... | Uand 10th streets NW... ._... doeseeas 90 by 73 | Three stories and 
basement. 
seu Oink. COOKN pe peeewa nes O, between 4th and 5th ..... doiscueee 96 by 58 |..... CCE 
streets NW. Tei ah ee, 
WONCS aes hoes chaise eee ewe Land Ist streets NW ... ....- GO. cece 67 by 83) Two stories and 
. | basement. 
Logan 3d and G streets NE do 70 
Patterson “4 70 
U street NW. 
Slatersc comune cre wekees) | P, between North Capi- __... GOereee 70 
tol and Ist streets N Wy. | 
Eleventh division | 
Amb Ush eeeeeeennccteneee L, between 6th and 7th _.... do ...---} 70 
| _ streets SW. 
-| Eand 9th streets SW 70 
| Ist, between B 67 
streets SW. 
Giddings o.0222-2 ae G, between 3d and 4th ~.... dozens 70 
z streets SE. , 
inco)l niseerseeaseseeue es 2d and C streets SE. 3 Sapontt Oya sees) 75 by 68 | Three stories and 
basement. 
12th and D streets NE .. .....do_.._.. 60 by 35 Two stories and 
| pasemen’ 
-| 15th and C streets SE oy aaeset WssaeResoaety 
ist and I streets SW .... ..... b 2 Three: stories and 
basement. 


«Includes Benning Road annex. 


EUBLIO SCHOOLSSOMSINE DISTRION lof GODUMI A 177 


Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—C 


ontinued. 
$ When | No. of | Siz i 
How heated. ohh: Size of | viii ite. | Cos Fe 
erected.) rooms. | site. Value of site: etre Total cost, 
| 
| Sq. fect. 
Stoves -.. 1883, 43, 5 2178. 01 = 
Ee do: 1864 7 Mee Hy) $8, 935, $11,113.00 
Furnace - 1898 10 | 3,320.00 pacar ron 
3, 320. 23, 000. 00. 26,320.00 
Stoves . 1889 z 750.00 4,462.00 5 
ae _ 70. 4,462. 5, 212. 00 
Furnace . 1891 8 25, 000. 00 24, 864. 00 49, 804.00. 
6 | 2,500.00 | 6, 837.00 9, 837. 00 
4 21 7 780 900. 00 8, 135. 00 A, 035. 00 
4 43, 560 2,500. 00 6, 926. 00 9,426.00 
i} 2| 15,000 600. 00 2,750. 00 8, 850. 00 
t 6 43, 560 900. 00 5, 247.00 6, 147.00 
6 41, 832 1, 700. 00 5, 000. 00 6, 700. 00 
24 | 24,591 24,592. 00 82, 317.00 106, 909. 00 
BULNACCsrdbe ese neiss Sees 1889 8 9, 202 8, 500. 00 24, 619.00 33, 119.00 
Gale = lo Raeavorsen ath Sis cement ire 1 890 8 14, 400 16, 200. 00 24, 510.00 40, 710. 00 
8 18, 469 19, 400. 00 25,973. 00 45, 373.00 
8 13, 302 11, 400.00 26, 066.00 37, 466. 00 
20 16, 481 16, 481.00 40, 000. 00 56, 481.00 
10 11, 984 25, 156.00 70, 000. 00 
8 13,240 6, 600. 00 23, 495. 00 
1882 8 9, 653 10, 600. 00 20, 000. 00 30, 600. 00 
1896, 8 9, 600 10, 560.00 26, 296. 00 36, 856. 00 
1880 12| 28,480 22, 800.00 35, 000. 00 57, S00. 00 
1868 10 S, 640 6, 900. 00 18, 000. 00 24, 900. 00 
1889 8 14, 866 11,100. 00 25, 396. 00 36, 496. 00 
1891 $ 9,125 §, 486. 25. 26, 513. 75 35, 000. 00 
1893 8 (*) (x) 26, 118. 00 26, 118. 00 
1890 8 12, 000 11, 000. 00 26, 067. 00 37, 067. 00 
aocddt Ossie sees cose saue eee ss 18S, 8 11,000 11, 750.00 23, 885.00 35, 635. 00 
1897 8 10, 555 10, 600. 00 27,129. 63 37, 729. 63 
1889 8 11,920 9,536.00 | > 25, 609. 00 35, 145.00 
ee AO eee ae ee Eats [P1887 8} 14,376 7, 188.00 24, 952. 00 32, 140. 00 
Steam ... 1871 12| 11,600 17, 400. 00 20, 000. 00 37, 400. 00 
SOV CSieee te sen sedn tases sas 1872 6 14,010 5, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
Furnace - 1896 _ 8 8,480 4,240. 00 22, 695. 00 26, 935. 00 
1876 12 9, 083 5, 500. 00 40, 000. 00 45, 500. 00 
| 1,380,298. 80 | 3,002,231. 71 | 4,352, 530.51 


» Part of Garnet School site 
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